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(Left) Alpha Phi's annual Casino Night drew large crowds to Levering on Friday. (Top right) A home-made derby car was set to race in Sigma Chi’s Soap Box Derby. 


bands The Pearls, The Swami Jane Equation, Emphatic and Zero showcased their work on Saturday evening in the Levering Courtyard. 


JHU celebrates Greek Weekend with myriad events 


Sigma Chi hosts “Derby Days” for first time since 2006 to raise money for charity 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Sigma Chi’s philanthropy foun- 
Children’s Miracle 


dation, the 
Network. 


_ iis, year’s Greek Weekend 
was particularly packed with 
events as it included not only 
the annual Penny Wars and 
Powder Puff Football games but 
also featured “Derby Days” by 
Sigma Chi which was comprised 
of a series of competitive events 


Mike Smith, a senior and Sig- 
ma Chi brother, said that while 
Sigma Chi chapters across the 
country annually host Derby 
Days, this is the Hopkins chap- 
ter’s first Derby Days in four 
years. 

“We're so young that it’s hard 


among fraternities, sororities and 
various groups to raise funds for 


to get the ball rolling,” 


Smith 
said. “But we decided this year 


that it’s the right time.” 

After Penny Wars on Tues- 
day, where fraternities competed 
to see whose jars could be filled 
with most coins, Derby Days 
officially began with a Maxie’s 
fundraiser where 20 percent of 
the proceeds made by the bar 
were donated to the Children’s 


Miracle Network. Smith noted | 
that while there was an organic | 


chemistry exam the next day, 
SeE GREEK WEEKEND, Pace A7 


COURTESY OF SARAH TAN 
The Gilman Rededication ceremony took place in a white tent built on Keyser Quad. The structure took five days to construct. 


Leadership Weekend thanks donating alums 


By SARAH TAN & 
KANDICE JUNG 
Staff Writers 


This past week, Hopkins host- 
ed its annual Leadership Week- 
end. The weekend is comprised of 
a series of events that took place 
last Thursday through Sunday 
that invited alumni who donated 
money to the University — and 
more specifically — to the reno- 
vation of Gilman Hall, to have 
an open discourse with Univer- 

sity leaders about its future. The 

Weekend was also to thank do- 

- nors for their help in rebuilding 
Gilman Hall. 

Though Leadership Week- 

’ end is an event that occurs every 

year for contributing alumni, 

this year’s center event was the 

- celebration dinner in honor of 


the rededication of Gilman Hall. 
The event took place last Satur- 
day in a large white tent that was 
constructed five 
days in advance 


econ mrmengregs rears 


cils, and alumni come to the Home- 
wood Campus to partake in the 
Leadership Weekend. However, 
this year’s Lead- 
ership Weekend 


on the Keyser was unique be- 
Quad. The event was “use of its ad- 
According to really to ensure that dition of the Vol- 
Scott Rembold, everyone that was unteer Summit 
the Associate able'to be enerous and the Gilman 
Vice President was able to Hall Rededica- 
for Development d tion Ceremony. 
and Alumni Re- recognize Oy The event 
lations, the Lead- ; : was invite-only 
‘ — Sam Lichtenstein, : 
ershi Week- ; and included 
end c the time t icoaceaica 8 aiaad members of the 
for _ influential Board of Trust- 


members of the 
Hopkins community to “discuss 
the challenges facing Johns Hops 
kins.” 

Every October, members of the 
boards of trustees, advisory coun- 


ees and _ other 

University heads, donating alumni, 

and a select number of undergradu- 
ates. , 

According to Rembold, though 

there were about 1,600 invitations 


‘ 
a 
% 


First annual HOPtoberiest 
deemed a success 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, Oct. 23, the Le- 
vering Courtyard and Latrobe 
Patio was full of students, food 
and music for Greek Weekend’s 
HOPtoberfest. 

Sponsored by the SGA, the In- 


| terfraternity.Council, 


SeE HOPTOBERFEST, pace A7 


‘Resources stretched thin 
| lor Hopkins’ club sports 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


Funding for club sports is a 
constant challenge both for the 
clubs attempting to function with 


| less than what they would like and 
| the University as it attempts to al- 


locate resources appropriately. 


Though some Hopkins club > 


sports do not receive as much 
funding as others, Assistant Di- 
rector of Sports Clubs and Intra- 
murals Gabriel Castellano said 
that, given the budgetary con- 
straints, the Sports Council at- 
tempts to provide at least some 
financial assistance. 

“They don’t all get the same 
because the student activities of- 
fice and the SAC, they give us an 


/ amount and then we have 25-26 


clubs, of those there’s only one 
or two that are in the beginning 
steps of getting funding (to div- 
vy the funding out to),” Castel- 
lano said. 

According to Castellano, each 
club submits to the Sports Coun- 
cil, which is a group of sports 
club members. After the request 
for funding, a budget committee 
will review it and make a deci- 
sion. The budget committee, like 
the SAC committee, is comprised 
of students who are also mem- 
bers of club sports. 

While practice space avail- 
ability also proves to be a 
hurdle for clubs, Castellano 
said the administration tries 
to make sure each of the clubs 
gets some use out of university 
facilities. 

Former Rugby Coach Danny 
Stephens, however, thinks the 
University can do more to sup- 
port the various clubs. 

He feels that rugby, which is 
gaining popularity internation- 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 


News & Features [Editor 

The Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium hosted for- 
mer US Senator Nancy Landon 
Kassebaum in Mason Hall on 
Tuesday. 

Kassebaum described the 
transition of American politics 
from a discussion based forum 


into two sides arguing with each 
other — lamenting, essentially, 
the end of moderation in Ameri- 
can politics. 

As a long-standing member 
of the US Senate — racking up 18 
years representing Kansas from 
1978 to 1996 — Kassebaum fits in 
perfectly with the Symposium’s 
stated goal of having speakers 
describe the “Global Network.” 
Kassebaum was born Nancy 


ing Senator James B, Pearson on 
the Republican ticket in Kansas 
before continuing to beat out the 
Democratic candidate. She is the 
first woman Senator to not be 
elected to a political office pre- 


ally, is marginalized by the Uni- 
versity. 
See CLUB SPORTS, pace A8 


| raise taxes,” 


students at MSE 


viously held by her husband or 
appointed to fill out a dead hus- 
band’s term. 

During her years as sena- 
tor, she was best known for her 
work health care legisla- 
tion, most notably, the passing 
of the Health Insurance Porta- 
bility and Accountability Act 
(HIPAA). 

During her talk, Kassebaum 
discussed topics ranging from 
voting habits to Facebook, but 
one message came through 
clear: That the instant availabil- 
ity of information on the internet 
and through other medium have 
made things very different in 
both the public and political sec- 
tors. 

Speaking toa relatively sparse 
but extremely well- informed au- 
dience, Kassebaum pleaded with 


on 


Landon in Topeka, Kansas in  thestudent body to fill out absen- 
1932. She tee ballots 
attended and vote in 
the Univer- upcoming 
sity of Kan- elections. 
sas until a0 Wale 
graduating can’t just 
in 1954, be- wait for an 
fore earning election to 
a master’s come and 
degree in listen to 
diplomatic 60 second 
history from ads,” _— she 
the Univer- said. 
sity of Mich- A key is- 
igan in 1956. sue which 
She de- Kassebaum 
feated eight thought 
other Re- has been 
publicans keeping 
in1978>-for ie tii SLOURTESY OF WILL KIRK young peo- 
the nomina- Kassebaum discussed the importanceofmed- ple ~~ from 
tion to re- eration in today’s American political debates. getting 
place retir- involved 


in politics is trust in our polliti- 
cians. She firmly believes that 
reducing the federal deficit is 
extremely important but doubts 
that any modern politician 
could make an accurate promise 
as to what they plan to do about 
it on the campaign trail. 

“I would never pledge not to 
she said. “Because 
to be honest we need to raise 
taxes.” 

The most important step in 
repairing the public’s damaged 
relationship with our politicians 
is to restore trust — something 
which she sees little of in the 
modern political world. 

“What's missing today is 

See MSE, pace A8 
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Green Week aims to educate on 


By MEGAN CRANTS 

be r The Vaws Lett y 
“Green Your Routine” Week 

whith is a period of environmen- 


tal action on campus, took place 


Monday, October 18 to Saturday 
October 23 to help, raise student 
awareness ot sustainable prac- 
tices. 

“Back in 2007, students in sever- 
al student organizations including 
SEA, decided that “Earth Week”, 
[which is] the week of events or- 
ganized by the Office of Sustain- 
ability and SEA around Earth Day 
every April, Was so successful at 
exciting students about initiatives 
and opportunities related to envi- 
ronmental sustainability at Hop- 
Kins that they wanted to organize 
a week of events in the fall as well 
to keep the momentum going year 
round,” wrote Head of Eco-Reps 
Joanna Calabrese in an email to 
rhe News-Letter. “Students part- 
nered with our office to organize 
a similar week for the fall, ‘Green 
Week’, which officially began in 
Fall of 2008.” en 

“Green Your Routine” Week 
puts an emphasis on the per- 
sonal effect ev ery student has on 
sustainability. It was designed to 
show how easy it is to make small 
changes that make a big differ- 
ence, and to show that every day 
can be a step towards a cleaner 
world. In order to do this, student 
groups dedicated each day to a 
certain method of reducing waste 
and being more environmentally 
friendly. Monday, or “Cut the Car- 
bon” day, was filled with tours 
of the Homewood power plant, 
bike rides, and a carbon footprint 
exhibit. On Tuesday, SEA sorted 
through trash looking for recycla- 
bles and an electronics-recycling 
event was held. 

Wednesday was dedicated to 
water conservation and involved 
a tap water taste test and a bot- 
tled water display. Thursday was 
a day of sustainable food educa- 
tion and included a tour of the 
edible food on campus and a “real 
food” advocacy event. On Friday, 


a Green Idea Generator was held - 


to decide on JHU sustainability 
innovations. Finally, on Saturday 
there was a tree-planting event 
and a Harvest Festival at Great 
Kids Farm. 

Events such as the Tap Water 
Challenge, in which students 
tried to tell the difference be- 
tween bottled and tap water, 


a ae ee ee eee ee we 


were meant to show that envi- 
ronmentally friendly choices are 
not overly dramatic, and that 
small changes are actually easy 
to make. Other events, like Lights 
Out, were meant to educate about 
environmental such 
light pollution through hands 
on activities, stargazing with the 
Bloomberg telescope in this case. 


Issues as 


| he on-campus envy ironmental- 
ists seem to be quite pleased with 
the outcome of the Green Week. “1 
think the week went really well. 
There was lots of support for the 
lap Water Challenge and we had 
lots of interaction with the stu- 
dent body and staff, which is al- 
ways great,” Co-President of SEA 
Emma Graf wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “We feel that we 
were more successful engaging 
the Homewood community. Also, 
the BBQ was a really great time to 
get to know people in SEA better 
and bond over pickling beets and 
eating veggie burgers.” 

Calabrese agrees that it went 
well. “It was a success because 
it strengthened the community 
of sustainability advocates and 
leaders at Hopkins,” she wrote. 
“It brought together likemind- 
ed individuals from diverse 
academic backgrounds, from a 
range of extracurricular activi- 
ties, to learn about and celebrate 
sustainable living and think- 
ing.” 

The student body also seemed 
to respond positively to the week 
of environmental awareness. 
Eco-Rep Eric Bressler especially 
felt that the Green Idea Generator 
was a beneficial part of the week. 
“1 believe that “Green Your Rou- 
tine” Week was a success,” he 
said. “The Green Idea Generator 
was great because the students 
were able to share their ideas and 
get involved with being green in 
a direct and meaningful way.” 

Joseph Puma, another Eco- 

Rep, also feels that Green Week 
was a success in a fundamental 
sense. “Even if Green Week didn’t 
cause any Hopkins students to 
‘make any radical changes, just 
seeing the signs and demonstra- 
tions and keeping it in the back 
of their minds is the first step to 
making the campus a greener 
place,” he said. “We also filled 
out all of the petitions we were 
given to encourage Congress to 
ban the use of arsenic in chicken 
feed.” 
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Signs around campus displayed environmental facts and advertised Green Week events. 


Freshman Meg Lamberti 
hones in on the fact that no radi- 
cal changes were made and sug- 
gests that more efficient market- 
ing be done to prepare students 
for change. “I honestly was only 
vaguely aware of Green Week. 
I saw ‘Green Week’ in a couple 
of emails,” she said. “But I think 
if it’s done again next year it 
should be more highly pub- 
licized so it actually inspires 
people to make a change. If 
most people were like me, they 
didn’t know about it, and didn’t 
do anything to change their 
routines.” 

Though there was increased 
environmental awareness dur- 
ing “Green Your Routine” Week, 
there is no way of knowing 
whether students will change 
their behavior and practice sus- 
tainability. “With something that 
is so personal like what we put 
into our body, some people will 
always be resistant, but there are 
always a few that really listen to 
what we are saying and [will] 
maybe look at that bottle of water 
in their backpack ‘a little differ- 
ently,” Graf wrote. “If we reach 
those few people, we’ve done our 
job.” 

Environmental awareness 
will continue to be present on 
campus throughout the year, and 
will definitely carry on in the 
future. There will be an “Earth 
Week” in the spring and Green 


Week will maintain its presence 
on campus next year as well. 
Graf aims to make Green Week 
more interactive and food-based. 
“At Hopkins it’s hard to pass up | 
a challenge, and even harder to 
pass up free food,” she wrote. 
SEA will be bringing speak- | 
ers to Hopkins in the near future | 
to discuss environmental issues, | 
and will also be hosting another 
“hunt for recyclables in trash” 
event. The Eco-Reps are working | 
to reduce on-campus bottled wa- | 
ter consumption and increase the 
amount of composting done by | 
the Dining Halls. 
Calabrese agrees that im- 
provements could be made to 
make Green Week even better 
than this year. “We hope that it 
will be larger and include more 
co-sponsorships with groups 
who aren’t conventionally as- 
sociated with environmental 
sustainability, such as religious | 
organizations, Greek Life, and 
academic departments. We must 
be one Hopkins in this move- 
ment toward sustainability 
. . every job is a green job, and 
every student can be a green | 
student,” Calabrese wrote. “We | 
don’t all need to be environmen- | 
talists to ‘be sustainable’; it’s 
simply a matter of being more | 
conscious of how our individual 
use of resources is connected to 
the wellbeing of people and the 
planet.” 


| the ‘60s to ac- 
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environmental issues Library mitigates noise 


irom BLC construction 


By JUSTIN LI 
Staff Writer 


The noise from construction 
on the Brody Learning Commons 
is presenting a problem for the 
MSE Library next door, and is 
expected to continue for the 
duration of the construction, 
which is expected to be at least 
six months. 

The Brody Learning Com- 
mons, when completed, is pro- 
jected to supplement the MSE 
Library and offer new services 


| to better cater to the changing 


needs of students, according 


| Brian Shields, the Communica- 
| tions and Marketing Manager of 


the Sheridan Libraries. 
“The Eisenhower 
was built in 


Library 


commodate 


ing Commons’ website. “These 
lines include gas, water, chilled 
water (for air conditioning), and 
electricity.” 

In an effort to reduce the im- 
pact of the noise on the MSE Li- 
brary patrons, construction is 
currently done from 7 a.m. to 3 
p.m., Monday through Friday, 
which are the Library’s less busy 
hours. 

However, for students like 
Freshmen Daniel Lasman_ that 
use the Library during those 
hours, those measures do not 
provide much relief. 

“It’s incredibly annoying,” 
Lasman said. “You're trying to 
do work and you just hear these 
banging noises above your head. 
It’s really distracting.” 

. In addition 
to the speci- 
fied construc- 


how _ people tion hours, 
studied then. the Library 
People no lon- has set up 


ger study that 
way,” Shields 
said. 
However, 
the proximity 


partitions, 
“white walls” 
as referred to 
by Shields, to 
act as sound 


of the barriers to re- 
construction duce noise. 
site to the | & OM 
MSE Library struction] 
has resulted crews in- 
in audible stalled sound 
disturbances partitions 
in the latter. at the south 
Shields end of each 
was aware Of  Caroryn HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR !evel of the 
thetumultthe Construction near the library is limited tonon- Library, 
construction peak hours, but still disturbs some students. Shields wrote 
project is in another 
causing. blog post on 


“(The construction crews] are 
currently doing excavation and 
foundation work so it is very 
noisy,” Shields said. 

In particular, the purpose of 
the current construction work 
has been to lay the groundwork 
for the setup of utilities in the 
Brody Learning Commons. 

“Construction crews [are] 
working to relocate existing 
utility lines in preparation for 
an eventual hook up to the 
Brody Learning Commons 
building,” Shields wrote in a 
blog post on the Brody Learn- 


Panel on poverty issues presents spectrum of political beliefs, possible solutions 


Organizers pleased with turnout, but would have liked more undergraduate participation 


By MAYA SILVER 
Staff Writer 


Last Tuesday, the Center for 
Social Concern and the non- 
partisan organization Tribe, Inc. 
sponsored “The Changing Face 
of American Poverty,” a panel 
meant to generate discussion on 
poverty and its potential solu- 
tions. 

The speakers were Donald 
Williams of Bread for the World, 
Adam Schneider of Health Care 
for the Homeless and Jason 
Hartling, a high school princi- 
pal in a struggling Baltimore 
neighborhood. The panel was 
mediated by Marcus Williams, 
the executive director of Tribe, 
Inc. 

The panel, before anything 
else, sought to define “poverty.” 
The discussion turned to how 


are so specific to geographic loca- 
tion, only the community itself is 
familiar with the intricacies of its 
problems. Therefore, he said, it is 
the responsibility of the commu- 
nity to heal itself. 

“The nuances of poverty are 
something I would question any 
legislator would understand,” 
Hartling said. “So for me, the 
people respon- 
sible are the 


“Sometimes I think we talk 
about Washington as if it were 
one entity,” he said, “but in my 
mind we are them.” He held the 
people accountable as citizens 
and voters for electing represen- 
tatives that will help them get rid 
of poverty. 

However, the panelists did 
agree on the popular saying, 

“give a mana 


fish; you have 


communities 3 fed him for 
themselves.” Government is not today. Teach 

Hartling : a man to fish; 
lamented that the solution to our and you have 
policy makers, problems. People are fed him for 
regardless of . a __ lifetime.” 
whether they the solution to our Though  cli- 


are conserva- 
tive or liberal, 
come largely 
from the same 
background 


problem. 
— JASON HarrtLina, 
NorTHWESTERN HIGH 


chéd, this say- 
ing provided 
an accurate 
lesson in ad- 
dressing pov- 


about poverty. Hartling brought 
up the issue that people are be- 
coming parents at increasingly 
lower ages. 

“How do the children of chil- 
dren that are children of children 
break that cycle?” Hartling rhe- 
torically asked. 

Poverty is also tied up with ed- 
ucation reform, since communities 
become segregated by academic 
level, race and class. Hartling, 
who was a professor of a course on 
school reform in addition to cur- 
rently being a high school princi- 
pal, was especially in a good posi- 
tion to comment on the issue. 

“You don’t know what it’s like 
to have a child whose mother 
calls him during class to tell him 
his father was gunned down,” he 
said. 

While policy makers are fo- 
cused on addressing the needs 


ties of poverty and how policy 
might address those complexi- 
ties. : 

This generation of conversation 
is a worthy first goal. According to 
William Tiefenwerth, director of 
the Center for Social Concern, the 
forum was convened to restart a 
conversation on poverty that had 
largely died away. 

“There hasn’t been much dis- 
cussion on poverty since the elec- 
tions two years ago,” Tiefenwerth 
said, “there's been a deafening si- 
lence since then. It’s our mission 
to present something that maybe 
other people would overlook.” 

The panelists were chosen 
specifically to represent the spec- 
trum of political opinion, from 
liberal to conservative. 

Tiefenwerth was very 
pleased with the turnout of 
fifty people. He considers the 


the Brody Learning Commons 
blog website. “These walls help 
to mitigate the noise coming 
from the site, where excavation 
work is currently underway.” 
Some students, like Junior 


Alyssa Kildare, felt the sound 
partitions were inadequate. 


‘\The sound partition] doesn’t 
work,” Kildare said. “It’s kind 
of frustrating coming [to the Li- 
brary].” 

The Library also provides ear 
plugs, available at the Circulation 
Desk upon request, Shields said. 

Some students, however, 
seemed unaware of this option, 
opting for their own methods 
of dealing with the construction 
noise. 

“TIl often just put my mu- 

sic in,” Freshmen Abby Kran- 

zler said. “But [the construction 

noise] is still annoying.” 

The Library has been aware of 
their lack of success in reducing 
the noise, and thus has appreci- 
ated the increased availability 
of additional study spaces, such 
as the Hutzler Reading Room in 
Gilman Hall. 

Although not a silent reading 
space; the Hut is now open and 
is an option for students, Shields 
said. 

Despite the new spaces, some 
students have found that they are 
not so readily available. 


“The Hut gets packed so you 


can’t study in the Hut,” senior 
Allison Lee said. 

- Lee suggested that the Univer- 
sity make available classrooms 
as additional study space for stu- 
dents to utilize during construc- 
tion hours. 


Despite their frustrations 


over the construction noise, 
some students seem to under- 
stand that the current con- 


even though poverty is a na- of wealth and SCHOOL PRINCIPLE &"ty: of schools whose passing rates event successful, and an indi- struction schedule is the least 
tionwide problem, the nuances an Ivy League The gov- dropped from 94 to 90 percent, cation of the fact that the dis- inconvenient of several other 
of poverty differ markedly from education. ernment _ they neglect schools like Har- cussion on poverty in America | possibilities. 

place to place. “Govern- should, ac- _tling’s high school in the Park _ is still alive. “There's not really much they 


A poor community in New ment is not the solution to our cording to the panelists, imple- Heights community that have a “We thought if we got a dozen 


can do,” senior Mike Fellows 


Orleans, for example, does not 
face the same issues as a poor 
community in Baltimore. This 
phenomenon occurs even on 
the city level, such as between 
neighborhoods of Baltimore it- 
self. 

A major theme throughout 
the panel was whether the re- 
sponsibility for fixing poverty 
lies with the government or the 
people. 

Although this question was 
posed explicitly by Marcus Wil- 
liams as the first question for 
the panel, it was brought up on 
multiple occasions by other pan- 
elists. 

Hartling expressed a con- 
servative approach, advocating 
for limited government involve- 
ment. Hartling explained that 
because the nuances of poverty 


problems,” he stated, “people 
are the solution to our prob- 
lem.” 

However, other panelists ex- 
pressed very different opinions. 

“We can’t look at individuals,” 
Schneider said, “I think what we 
really have to look at are systemic 
issues.” 

Schneider pointed to dis- 
criminatory housing policies 
and low minimum wages as ex- 
amples of policies that lead to 
poverty. 

“We have people working 
forty hours a week that still can’t 
afford housing... Why is there 
poverty? It’s because our policies 
are broken.” 

Donald Williams held the 


middle ground, saying that the 


government and the people both 
hold responsibility. 


ment policies that enable the 
poor to lift themselves out of 
poverty in a way that is self- 
sustaining. 

In reality, poverty is multi- 
faceted and complex. Even if po- 
litical differences are overcome, 
significant obstacles remain. One 
question is whether it is valid to 
consider poverty in the context of 
moral failure or failure of tradi- 


tional values such as the nuclear « 


family. 

“Correlation does not equal 
causation,” Schneider reminded 
the audience. In other words, 
poverty often corresponds to the 
breakdown of families, but the 
breakdown of families does not 
necessarily cause poverty. 

Regardless of the cause, the 
breakdown of families must not 
be overlooked in any discussion 


24 percent passing rate. 

“What do [policy makers] 
know about the challenges chil- 
dren in poverty face?” he asked. 

Scheider supported putting a 
lot more resources into schools 
like Hartling’s. Donald Williams 
agreed, adding that schools re- 
quire not just money, but more 
human resources. 

“Not everything boils down 
to money,” Donald Williams re- 
marked. 

Indeed, if the panel eluci- 
dated anything, it showed that 
poverty is too complex to be 
eliminated by the brute force 
of money dumping. 

The panelists harbored no il- 
lusions of discovering a solution 
to poverty in two hours, but they 
were successful in generating 
discussion about the complexi- 


or fifteen really interested peo- 
ple, we will have succeeded,” he 
said, adding “it indicated people 
really have not turned their back 
on the poor.” 

However, he would have 
wanted more undergraduates to 
attend. 

Ironically, just as financial and 


said. 


social institutions can only help 
poor people who already have 
the initiative to come to those in- 
stitutions, the panel on poverty 
can only inspire those who are 
already inspired to learn and to 
make a difference. 

Although poverty is a difficult 
issue to tackle, Tiefenwerth offers 
a solution to the latter problem. 

“If we could identify some 
money for refreshments, I think 
that would draw more under- 
graduates.” 


wy 4 a, 


“(Neighboring dorms] 


would hear the drilling. It 
would be more of a hassle,” 
Fellows said when considering 
having construction work done 
at night. 


Although currently an un- 


fortunate disruption, there 
willbea reprieve ‘during Read- 
ing Period before the final 


exams. 

“We are going to halt con- 
struction during finals,” Shields 
said, “the Library is aware of the 
inconvenience of the construc- 
tion to its patrons and welcomes 
any suggestions on how it may 
improve” 

“We are determined to stay 
Open on all floors and to pro- 
vide users with the same level 
of service”) 7 so0 3; 
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Health fair educates community 


By RACHEL WITKIN 
News & Features E itor 


Project Prey ent, 
tor people inthe B 
munity, happened last Saturday 
at the Olivier Recreation Center 
in downtown Baltimore 
the 11th year that the f 
curred, 


a health fair 
altimore Com- 


This is 
air has oc- 


“Project Prevent \ 
to address the socioe 
parities that are prevalent in the 
health care system of B 
and we try to do this 
ing education, 


as tounded 
conomic dis- 


altimore, 
by prov id- 
information and 
preventative Screenings. We do 
this in a variety of ways,” Proj- 
ect Prevent Co-P resident senior 
Tamar Harel said. 

“We have a health fair every 
year where we have agencies 
come [to provide he alth| screen- 
ings [for the community].” 

This year, blood pressure and 
HIV tests, among 
resources, ; 
tair. 


many other 
were available at the 


“Most cases 


, We give people 
information 


and try to point 
them in the direction of getting 
actual help depending on the 
results of whatever they learn 
at the fair’ ‘ sophomore Heather 
Merchut said. 

Merchut worked on the En- 
tertainment Committee for the 
project, 

The students in Project Pre- 
vent had been preparing for the 
event since last spring. 

There were about 10 to 15 
people who were working on it 
all throughout the summer, and 
even more who volunteered to 
help out at the beginning of the 
year. 

Students had to call health 
agencies a nd ask them to come to 
the fair. 

They also had to publicize the 
event throughout the Baltimore 
community. 

“The [event was] in down- 
town Baltimore. It’s not exactly 
the nicest place, and we can’t be 
walking on the street all the time 


posting flyers at different places 
So a lot of it was trying to adver- 
through the Olivier Recre- 
ation Center, and a lot of the ad- 
vertising took place on the actual 
day of the fair,” Merchut said 

We usually average about 


tise 


200 
or so people, and then this year 
the turnout was a lot more enthu- 
siastic, probably around the same 
We had the help 


of two marching bands to draw 


rough number 


people out from the community,” 
Project Prevent Co-President se- 
nior Nicole Lombardi said 

“We also had little kids and 
volunteers out fly- 
ers to people Ww ho were drawn 
out by the marching bands. It 
brought a new light to the fair 


passing 


this year.” 

Many people from the Ballti- 
more community came to the fair 
to gain information on various 
areas of healthcare. 

Many of them had never had 
the access to proper healthcare. 

“I was talking with the man 
who was running the booth for 
vision screenings, and he said he 
was having 20 and 30 year olds 
coming up who had never had 
an eye test in their entire lives,” 
Merchut said. 

“And a lot of them had indi- 
cations of glaucoma that didn’t 
even know it. And that was just 
with the vision screenings. There 
were a lot of people getting HIV 
tested as well.” 

The fair also provided com- 
munity members with education 
about health insurance. 

“We have people talk to 
them about health insurance 
how they get it, if they qualify 
for government aid and how 
to qualify for personal insur- 
ance,” Harel said. 

Along with the tables full of 
health information, Project Pre- 
vent members also got entertain- 
ment for the fair. 

Hopkins a capella groups 
Adoramus, Ketzev and Mental 
Notes performed, as well as a 
Towson a capella group called 


SCURITY ALERTS 


Unit BIk W 28th St., even side 

On Oct. 20 between 8:30 and 8:45 PM 
A graduate student reported that the driver’s side window of his vehicle was 
broken and a wireless headset was removed from his rear view mirror. 


Pick-Pocketing 


3200 Blk. St. Paul St. (east side) 


On Oct. 23 at 12:55 AM 


Perfect Pitch, and a new Pea- 
body group, Unaccompanied 
Minors 


“It was nice to sing for a dif- 
ferent audience, rather than just 
students. It was nice to sing for 
kids and members of the 
greater community,” freshman 
Mental Notes member Malachy 
Duffy said. 

The Mental Notes sang “The 
Humans Are Dead”, by the Flight 
of the Conchords, which the kids 


thought They 


some 


was funny also 


sang Mental Notes classics “Y 
Cop” and “Your Mom”. 
[here were also some dance 


groups from a few dance acade- 
mies, and even a group called the 
Waxter Highsteppers, which was 
composed of elderly people who 
play country music. 

“One of the women was even 
dancing with an oxygen tank 
around her neck,” Merchut 
said. 

While she was happy with 
how the fair went this year, 
Menchut would want to have 
inspirational speakers 
next year. “There was a man 
who was giving his testimony 
[about] the tough trials he’s 
been through, and that was re- 
ally inspiring for a lot of people 
to hear,” Merchut said. “While 
the fair is about giving health 
information, it’s really about 
getting people to make choices 
for themselves.” 

Over the years, Project Pre- 
vent has managed to maintain 
and build on a very strong rela- 
tionship with the Olivier Recre- 
ation Center. 

“We're building way more 
personal relationships — rather 
than something that’s stiff and 
rigid, so it will be interesting to 
see how everything moves forth 
[in following years],” Lombardi 
said. “A lot more effort was put 
forth on the community side 
than in years past so it’s really 
something that they’re becoming 
empowered to provide for them- 
selves.” 


more 


An unknown male took a wallet from a rear pocket of an undergraduate 


student’s pants and fled. 


Theft 
100 Blk. W. University Parkcway 
On Oct. 23 at 3:38 AM 
Three college aged people were observed taking a JHU parking sign from the 
Hall of Fame parking lot. 


Unarmed Commercial Robbery 
Emerging Technology Center, 1101 E. 33rd St. 


On Oct. 26 at 4:15 PM 


A male suspect entered the building with a fee and ee in. He went to the 
third floor, entered an empty room and took a laptop from an unoccupied desk. The 
suspect was pursued by a manager, and dropped the laptop, which was recovered. 


DON’T MISS 


“TUESDAYS WITH GERTIE” 
$12 DINNER SPECIALS 
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REGION CHESAPEAKE CUISINE 


LUNCH ® DINNER ° WEEKEND BRUNCH 
TUESDAY THRU pune 
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COURTESY OF NICHOLAS HARNIK 


SGA members were dressed up for this week's meeting, which was directly preceded by a dinner with Vice Provost Sarah 
Steinberg. Members talked about various issues including providing transportation to Fells Point on Halloween. 


SGA plans this year’s senior events 


Bike loan program and more extensive use of student surveys also discussed 


By NICHOLAS HARNIK 
Staff Writer 


After a successful and infor- 
mative dinner with Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs Sarah Stei- 
berg, the Student Government 
Association (SGA) carried its 
enthusiasm into the week’s meet- 
ing. 

The meeting began as an open 
discussion with Steinberg on 
University social life and student 
activities funding. More specifi- 


| cally, Steinberg expressed a will- 


ingness to make Hopkins a more 
social and fun place. 

However, she also added that 
her intention wasn’t to change 
Hopkins’ unique culture too 
drastically, such as shifting the 
primary emphasis away from 
academia. 

“Certainly my mission is not 
to turn Hopkins into anything 
else but Hopkins,” . Steinberg 
said, easing the perturbs of some 
SGA members. 

Another major talking point 
was how the Office of Student 
Affairs could accurately survey 
the student body and help with 
student concerns. 

Steinberg stated that the Of 
fice of Student Affairs would use 
surveys to help guide policies 
and activities. In particular, the 
senior class survey and a new fo- 
cus group survey are projected to 
be heavily used. The latter would 
allow for much more detailed 
and specific questions to be both 
asked and answered. 

“I really like the idea of a fo- 


Last week’s article on Al, 


cus group, you will be surprised 
as to what information you will 
get and what results you will get 
from students who aren’t nor- 
mally active in the community,” 
senior senator Max Dworin com- 
mented. 

After the SGA concurred with 
Dworin, Steinberg wrapped up 
the discussion by saying, “I am 
interested in carrying forward an 
agenda that is built on feedback 
from the students.” 

Once Steinberg left, SGA Pres- 
ident Mark Dirzulaitis thanked 
the SGA members for their help 
with HOPtoberfest, an event that 
offered a wide variety of festivi- 
ties and food over the weekend. 
Dirzulaitis called HOPtoberfest 
a “tremendous success,” adding 
that it had approximately 750 at- 
tendees and that the SGA hopes 
to make it a recurring event. 

In terms of committee re- 
ports, Appointments and Eval- 
uations chair Mike Wusaid his 
committee “developed the ge- 
neric questions [the committee] 
lis] going to ask the groups,” 
and Campus Affairs met with 
Maryland Institute of College 
of Art (MICA) cyclists for fur- 
ther discussion about their bike 
share program. The MICA bike 
program is comprised of three 
students running about five 
bikes at their school. 

The MICA students told the 
Campus Affairs committee that 
their bikes were in very high de- 
mand. While the MICA program 
is not funded by MICA, Campus 
Affairs believed their meeting to 


CORRECTIONS 


be very useful, even though the 
Hopkins bike share program will 
most likely involve school fund- 
ing. Dworin added the Campus 
Affairs goal is to have a “prelimi- 
nary functioning [program] by 
March.” 

The Finance committee also 
met this week, and chair Nick 
Trenton said that “if not-SAC 
groups come to [the Finance 
committee], [the finance commit- 
tee] will most likely fund them if 
they are campus-wide.” 

Senior Class President Josh 
Ayal addressed the SGA and en- 
lightened members as to what 
projects the seniors were plan- 
ning. Ayal and the senior sena- 
tors have come up with a pleth- 
ora of ideas such as movie night, 
a cocktail night with the deans, 
a wine pairing event, a trip to 

the Baltimore Museum of Art to 
see the Andy Warhol exhibition 
and even apple picking. While 
Ayal contended that not all of the 
ideas would come to fruition, he 
did say he and his cabinet were 
working hard at making most of 
them come true. 

Ayal also mentioned that Se- 
nior Bar night is this Thursday, 
the 28th of October, and that it is 
“posed to be an awesome event.” 

Student Involvement chair 
Ardi Mendoza told the SGA that 
the Halloween bus plans were 
being finalized and that the pick 
up location in Fells Point will be 
located on flyers that are being 
emailed to the student body and 
that will be passed out while on- 
line for the buses. 


“Aramark Union Plans New 


Contract,” was incorrectly credited to Laura Muth. It was 
written by Cydney Weiner. 


In the same article, a union organizer was incorrectly re- 
ferred to as Mishy Leiblum. Her last name is Leibum. 


On A2, “SGA Discusses HOPtoberfest, Fells Point,” the 
writer’s name was incorrectly listed as Nicholas Harkin. 
His last name is Harnik. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


CLASSIFIED AD 


COLLEGE STUDENT! 
Get a “B” (or a higher grade) in every course! 


College professor reveals amazing techniques guaranteed to work! 


For instant details email jn@podlife.org 
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By SHOSHANA AKABAS 


do it in their spare time, as fast 
Staff Writer or as slow as they want,” Shel- 
ton said. “Students are always so 
Project Warm Embrace, slammed for time.” 
which had its first meeting Many students showed up 
on Tuesday in 
Charles Com- 
mons, is a new 
campus orga- 
nization where 
students knit 
scarves for the 
homeless 
The project 


started by 
Hopkins faculty 


was 


THI 
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Proiect Warm Embrace knits scarves for homeless in Baltimore city 


md 


already experienced, “I learned 


straight from my mom,” she 
said. “She can do it with her eyes 
closed.” 


Many of the attendees, how- 
ever, had never be- 
fore lifted a pair of 


+ knitting needles. 


First time knit- 
ter, senior Pegah 
Ghamasaee, _ said 
she was curious 
to try it. “A lot of 
people talk about 

| knitting as their 
| hobby,” she said. 


member and | “If everyone is do- 
Charles Com- | ing it, | might as 
mons Faculty well try.” 

Fellow Dr. Amy | Project Warm 
Shelton, who | Embrace collects 
wanted to find a sie donations of both 
way to help out COURTESY OF SHOSHANA AKABAS needles and yarn 
the Baltimore Students Pegah Ghamassaee and Sharon Kim admire each other's handiwork and distributes 
community. atthe first P see t Warm Embrace meeting Tuesday afternoon them on loan to 
while providing anyone willing to 
an outlet for students to take a_ to knit at Charles Commons on _ knit. 


break 


he idea is that [students] can 


A few such 


as sophomore Scarlet Hao, were 


from the stress of school. Tuesday. students, 


COURTESY OF SHOSHANA AKABAS 
Pegah Ghamassea, Sharon Kim, and Scarlot Ho pick up yarn for their scarves. 


This allows them to reach 
a much wider volunteer base 
including those students who 
have no experience or materi- 
als. 

The project is open to any 
member of the Hopkins commu- 
nity who wants to help. “What's 
amazing is that many staff mem- 
bers have/contacted me,” Shelton 
said. In addition to donating ma- 


terials) many faculty members 
have already donated finished 
scarves. 


“Getting people to donate ex- 
tra yarn is easy. Getting people 
to give needles is much harder,” 
Shelton said. There were just 
enough needles for all the people 
who came to knit. Many of them 
took needles and yarn with them 
to continue the project on their 
own time. 

More than 3,000 homeless 
people live in Baltimore. Since, 
according to 2009 census esti- 


, 


Friday, October 29th 
11 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 
Career Services 
Garland Hall, 3rd Floor 
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Faculty Fellow Dr. Amy Shelton, who started Project Warm Embrace, gives sophomore Sun-Hye Won some knitting tips. To their 
right, sophomore Judith Koh works on her knitting. At the end of the semester, the scarves will be donated to the homeless. 


mates, over 53 percent of home- 
less individuals are without 
home for more than a year, many 
of them will have to survive a 
cold winter. 

The idea of helping people 
while de-stressing is something 
that appeals to many students. 
“I saw the posters and thought 
it sounded interesting,” sopho- 
more Judith Kao said. 

The project is especially im- 
portant because the number of 
homeless people in Baltimore is 
rising and Baltimore does not 
have enough spaces in home- 
less shelters to accommodate all 
the people. Last year nearly 500 
homeless people were without 
shelter. 

The scarves will be distrib- 


You can-earn credits toward 
a master’s degree in teaching 
while completing your bachelor’s degree. 


Attend an Open House to learn about 
the Accelerated Master of Arts in Teaching (AMAT) program 
available only to JHU undergraduates. 


uted to various church groups 
and homeless shelters that have 
expressed need for warm clothes 
to hand out. They will be donat- 
ed as they are made, so there is 
no pressure on the students to 
complete their scarf by a certain 
deadline. 

Since the project is struc- 
tured so that students can work 
at their own pace, on their own 
time, there will be no regu- 
lar meetings. Instead, Shelton 
hopes to have a few scheduled 
sessions. “There will probably 
be some times where we tell 
people we'll be up here knit- 
ting,” she said. 

Project Warm Embrace re- 
ceived some small pieces that 
weren't quite large enough to be 


scarves. Shelton is determined to 
use everything they are given. “Tf 
we get pieces that are not quite 
scarves, we can make them into 
blankets,” she said. They plan to 
sew the patches together as blan- 
kets and scarves are both in high 
demand. 

Anyone who has time and 
wants to learn is welcome to 
help out. “For those of you who 
are premed, it’s really good for 
your fine-motor skills,” Shelton 
said. 

“1 didn’t know how to knit un- 
til a couple of years ago,” Shelton 
said. “I thought it was going to be 
boring, but it was really relaxing. 
It just takes patience — you have 
to pay just enough attention to 
not mess up.” 
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Make a Difference 
Become a Teacher 


Bring your transcript and meet with the program adviser and 
a SOE admissions representative. 


For detailed information on the AMAT program, and to ROE 


9 


visit: education Jhu. edu/amat 


or call: 877-JHU-SOE1 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Try our NEW Lexington Market Menu! 


Featuring JUMBO Deli sandwiches: 


TWILIGHT 
TREAT: 


for your evening fuel, trot 
on over to Cafe Q between 
8pm and |0pm and get your 
Latte, Mocha, Cappuccino or 
Americano for 


HALF PRICE. 


-Rare Roasted London Broil 

-Kettle Cooked Corned Beef on seeded Rye (to die for) 
-Veggie Powerhouse with Avocado, Hummous, Muenster, 
and Red Onion on Whole Grain 

-Old Fashioned Chicken Breast Salad and Albacore Tuna Sal- 
ad on Croissant, Ciabatta or Rye 

-Authentic Italian Cold Cut..the real thing... 

-Shaved Turkey Breast w/Swiss or Provolone on seeded or 
marbled Rye 

-Whole Shrimp Salad on Croissant 


-And many more! 
Must present coupon during 
TWILIGHT TREAT hours for dis- 


Our NEW line of Lexington Market sandwiches count. 


are as delectable as they are HUGE! 


Our espresso as well as all of our drip coffees are now 


100% ORGANIC AND FAIR TRADE 


Come visit us for a Our Offerings 
wide variety of: include a full 


selection of: 
Breakfast, Lunch 


Traditional and Specialt 
and Snack Items 5 . 


Baked Goods from 


| Local Artisan Bakers 
Cafe Q is open to serve 


you 7 days per week, 
359 days per year, An Mediterranean Fare 
early morning 'til late night] Ajisthontic o, Sushi 
And, of course, open Séattle 
even longer during ff 


a 
reading and finals weeks! lz spresso B ra i 


a variety of Salads, 
Sandwiches and Wraps 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE MILTON S. EISENHOWER LIBRARY 
the only “Authentic Seattle Espresso Bar” on & off campus 


www.cafe-q.com Cwitter CafeQ 
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By VICKY PLESTIS 
For The News-Letter 


Jon Landau, the Academy 
Award-winning producer of both 
Titanic and Avatar, spoke at the 
MSE Symposium last Thursday 
evening. Talking candidly of his 
experiences in the film industry, 
from starting off as a gofer in the 
1984 movie Beat Street to work- 
ing with James Cameron on Ava- 
tar in 2005, Landau emphasized 
throughout his speech the impor- 
tance of innovation to sustain art. 

“Winston Churchill once said 
that without tradition we're a lost 
flock of sheep, but without inno- 
vation, we're a corpse. And that’s 
what has ke pt the film industry 
alive: innovation,” said Landau. 

According to Landau, it is in- 
novation that has allowed the 
film industry to expand the pos- 


sibilities of storytelling and to 
reach a more global audience. 

“There really needs to be a 
symbiotic relationship between 
dreams and innovation if either 
one is ever to become meaning- 
ful,” said Landau. “It’s only whe n 
innovation is applied to a dream 
that the dream can become a re- 
ality.” 

According to Mohammad EI- 
sayed, the C hair of Programming 
for the MSE Sy ppm. the de- 
cision to invite Landau to speak 
was based precisely on his revo- 
lutionary use of emerging tech- 
nologies, such as the 3D effects in 
Avatar, and his dedication to the 
value of innovation. 

“MSE Symposium wanted to 
feature Jon because he’s an ex- 


pert at using mass media and 
state-of-the-art technology to en- 
tertain and inspire others. Jon’s 


EDDIE WANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Landau spoke about the need to push the boundaries of communications technology. 
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Renowned producer discusses ee Ou at MSE 


motivational abilities as a group 
leader, combined with his drive 
for innovation, leaves him with 
a great story we can learn from,” 
said Elsayed. 

Elsayed also explained that as 
a leader in technology and com- 
munications technology that can 
reach broad audiences, Landau 
was able to provide a significant 
contribution to this year’s theme 
of The Global Network. Most stu- 
dent opinion seemed to agree. 

“I think [technology] has real- 
ly revolutionized movies, really 
creating so many new possibili- 
ties,” sophomore Janice Duncan 
said. “Especially the way actors 
are able to represent their emo- 
tions without having to be physi- 
cally present on the screen. It’s 
amazing.” However, not all stu- 
dents were convinced. 

“With all the new technology, 
there tends to be more of an em- 
phasis on the cool things they can 
show, rather than the story line,” 
freshman Alex Forrence said. 

Indeed, as one student men- 
tioned during the Q&A section 
of the event, most of the criti- 
cisms of Avatar have been for its 
somewhat unoriginal plot — es- 
sentially Pocahontas dressed up 
in special effects. 

“I think at the heart of Avatar 
is a story that it’s familiar,” Lan- 
dau said. “Some people say there 
are only seven stories that have 
ever been told and everything 
else is just a variation.” 

The key, according to Landau, 
is to bring something fresh to the 
story, something that will con- 
nect to the audience. 

“To me, you want simplicity 
turned on its head,” he said. For 
Landau, this comes through the 
themes of the movies he works 
on. 

“People ask me what kind of 
movies we look to produce, and I 
tell people that we look for mov- 
ies with themes that are bigger 
than their genre. Themes, to me, 
are the emotional core and in to- 
day’s world, it’s got to be a global 
and universal theme,” Landau 
said. “[Avatar’s theme is] a call to 
people .. . to open our eyes, look 
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Visit us at www. campusfood.com 
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After the main speech, Landau fielded a series of questions from students regarding his'work and the future of technology. 


around, understand that whatev- 
er we do there are repercussions 
on other people, on the world 
around us.” 

So while technology of course 
played a significant role in Avatar, 
for Landau technology cannot re- 
place art, but only enhance it. 

“Innovation is there to serve 
the story,” he said. “The technol- 
ogy in Avatar enabled it, but it 
was the art behind the technol- 
ogy that made it all possible.” 

Most of Landau’s presentation 
was dedicated to detailing the 
evolution of the technology that 
went into Avatar, beginning with 
the relatively new use of CGI in 
James Cameron’s movies The 
Abyss, Terminator 2: Judgment Day 
and Titanic. 

Speaking of James Cameron, 
Landau said, “He’s always push- 
ing technology. He doesn’t wait 
for the technology to be there; 
he believes he can be the impe- 
tus to create the technology. He 
wants to be ahead of the wave 


because if you wait for the wave, 
you might end up falling down 
the backside and missing all that 
momentum.” 

Cameron wrote the script for 
Avatar in 1995, while still work- 
ing on Titanic, and although the 
two knew “the technology of the 
day wasn’t yet there to tell the 
story the way we needed to tell it, 
we knew we could start building 
it,” Landau said. 

10 years later the two were 
finally convinced that “the tech- 
nology was ready for Avatar” and 
they began working on the film. 
Landau stressed the importance 
of motion capture technology. 

“We want to enable the actors to 
play characters they couldn't other- 
wise play. We need them to be our 
windows into the world,” he said. 

Cameron and Landau ap- 
plied motion capture technology, 
which they had previously only 
used for background movements 
in Titanic, extensively in Avatar, 
succeeding in transferring the 


REMINGTON, JOHNS HOPKINS, HAMPDEN, 
BOLTON HILL, CHARLES VILLAGE, 
WAVERLY, RESERVOIR HILL 


small expressions and emotions 
of the actors onto their avatars. 
“That is [the actors’] perfor- 


mances coming through the 
CGI,” Landau said. 
Another important innova- 


tion was the use of 3D. Since the 
transition from black and white 
to color films fifty years ago, 
there have been no major innova- 
tions in the visual presentation 
of a movie until the advent of 3D 
films. 

“Why was [3D] important to 
us? We wanted to create a win- 
dow into a world. We wanted to 
use this technology to envelope 
the audience more in our story 
telling. It’s a world coming out of 
a window,” Landau said. 

The goal, according to Lan- 
dau, is to keep innovating, to 
keep expanding the possibilities 
of what is possible. 

When asked what other big 
changes will occur in the film in- 
dustry, he smiled and said, “The 
sky’s the limit.” 
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HOPtoberiest introduced to campus 


HOPTOBERFEST, FROM Al 
Hopkins Greek Life, and Hopkins 
Student Life, the event closed 
Greek Weekend by announcing 
the winning fraternities and 50- 
rorities after the events from the 
past few days. 

The event cost around $2,500, 
according to SGA President Mark 


hotdogs,” she said. 

However, students came for 
more than the free food, since 
with the announcement of Penny 
Wars and Greek Weekend Win- 
ners, many brothers and sisters 
came together to support their 
Greek families. 

With new sorority Pi Beta Phi 


Dirzulaitis, which was divided 
between all of the sponsors 
well as a Student Life Program- 
ming Grant. With around 750 
students showing up at the event, 
Dirzulaitis was overall happy 
about the turnout. 

“I personally most enjoyed the 
sense of campus unity the event’s 
atmosphere and level of atten- 
dance evoked,” Dirzulaitis wrote 
in an- email to The News-Let- 
ter. “Any time you can bring to- 
gether a large number of students 
to do something fun on campus, 
you're enhancing student quality 
of life. This is one of our organi- 
zation’s main goals.” 

Planning started in early Sep- 
tember, when the SGA looked 
for organizations to co-sponsor 
the event and sent out an email 
seeking groups to perform at the 
event. 

“It’s been a significant amount 
of work to make sure everything 
came together as planned, but 
not overwhelming as adequate 
lead time was allowed for each 
step of the process to be planned 
and executed,” Dirzulaitis wrote. 

The event fed students free 
German sausages and soft pret- 
zels, while the Latrobe Patio pro- 
vided people of age beer for two 
to three dollars. Many students 
commented on the free food. 

“T came for the free food,” Jon- 
athan Wang, a freshman, said. 

Sophomore Nicole Coscolluela 
agreed. “The food's a bonus. Sau- 
sage and peppers beats normal 


as 


Winning the powder-puff game, 
Penny Wars, and placing second 
overall for the weekend, this 
event was especially significant 
to its founding sisters. 

“I'm here because we played 
powder-puff earlier and they are 
presenting the trophy,” says ju- 
nior Vanessa Valdivia, a found- 
ing sister of Pi Beta Phi, “It’s 
special because Pi Phi is a new 
sorority. I’m excited to be here 
and support Greek groups [and] 
throw ourselves into Greek Life.” 

Penny Wars took place the 
previous Wednesday, where each 
Greek group having a jar that 
people could put money in which 
would be donated to national 
charities. To win, the sorority or 
fraternity must have the most 
pennies. Students could also put 
bills and silver coins into other 
groups’ jars to deter them from 
winning. 

Winning Greek Weekend 
overall was based on the total 
points received during Greek 
Weekend events from the past 
few days. Fraternities and so- 
rorities could win points by par- 
ticipating in Derby Days, a trivia 
competition, the Kickoff Cook- 
off, Alpha Phi’s Casino Night, the 
powder-puff game, and more. 
The group with the most points 
was awarded a trophy at HOPto- 
berfest. 

The Penny Wars winner for 
the sororities was Pi Beta Phi, 
with Kappa Kappa Gamma gar- 
nering second place. Overall so- 


rority rankings included Alpha 
Phi in first place, and Pi Beta Phi 
and Kappa Kappa Gamma in sec- 
ond and third place, respectively. 

For the fraternities, the win- 
ner of Penny Wars was Alpha 
Delta Phi, with Pi Kappa Alpha 


in second place. Overall fraterni- | 
ty standings included first place | 


winner Beta Theta Pi, second 


place Alpha Delta Phi, and third | § 


place Pi Kappa Alpha. 
Music was also a significant 


sart of the HOPtoberfest as the | 
F 


student bands The Pearls, The 
Swami Jane Equation, Emphatic 
and Zero took the stage. Student 
DJs Nicky DePaul and Surgical 
also contributed to the music. 


“HOPtoberfest was run very | 


well. Mark did a lot of work 
to make sure the set times ran 
smoothly,” Chris Billak, lead vo- 


calist and guitarist for The Swami | 


Jane Equation, wrote in an email. 

“Performing for JHU is al- 
ways great because we get to 
showcase our talents for the 


Hopkins community. It’s great | 
being able to perform within | 


walking distance of campus. 
When we play in the city, it’s 
hard for our fans to get there 


and back so it limits how many | 
people can come out and see us | 


play.” 


Billak mentioned that he ap- | 


preciated the support of the stu- 
dent body, and that the turnout 
was notably high for a school 
event. However, Dirzulaitis not- 
ed that it could have been better. 


“I wish we could have sus- 


tained stage-side participation 
better after the food ran out but 
the volume of turnout certainly 
pleased us,” Dirzulaitis wrote. 
This year was the first time 
HOPtoberfest was hosted. Dir- 
zulaitis would like the event to 
become a yearly tradition. 


College News in Brief 


_» Wesley College — 


dean sends list of 
failing students to 
student body 


The dean of students at Wesley 
College in Delaware mistakenly 
sent an email listing 18 students 
at risk of failing out of the school 
to the entire student body. 

The email was initially intend- 
ed only for academic advisors. 

Technology officials recalled 
the email when administrators 
realized the error, but a Wesley 
representative told a local news- 
paper that about a dozen stu- 

dents had already seen it before 
it was recalled. 


Seniors at two Ivy 
League schools 
seek to pressure 

peers into giving 


Members of the senior classes 
at two Ivy League schools, Dart- 
mouth and Cornell, publicly cir- 
culated the names of students 
who did not contribute money to 
the traditional senior gift. 

College administrators at both 
schools provided student volun- 
teers with lists of which students 
had and had not contributed to 


ly, agreed, telling the Chronicle 
that it was necessary for stu- 
dent volunteers to know which 
of their peers had not contrib- 
uted. 

While the administrator re- 
gretted some of the tactics used 
by volunteers, she did not men- 
tion any proposed changes to the 
program. 

Officials also reportedly told 
seniors that they could improve 
the colleges’ U.S. News & World 
Report rankings by contributing, 
a statement that is false because 
rankings only consider giving by 
alumni. 


New Jersey 
students could 
lose aid if they fail 
to file new form 


New Jersey is requiring that 
students file a new, one-page fi- 
nancial aid form with the state 
by Nov. 15 or they will lose their 
state grants or scholarships. 

The new form has been cre- 
ated for the state to collect infor- 
mation that no longer appears on 
a simplified federal form regard- 
ing student aid. 


City New 


collections for senior gifts. 

Only one student at Dart- 
mouth did not contribute, and 
she was subsequently criticized 
in a column in Dartmouth’s 
newspaper. Although her name 
was not listed in the newspaper, 
it was subsequently posted on a 
popular blog, along with a pic- 
ture of the student. 

At Cornell, students who 
did not contribute were repeat- 
edly emailed and called on their 
cell phones by the volunteers in 
charge of the collection for the 
gift, informing them that they 
were among a very small group 
who had not contributed. 

A Cornell official who over- 
saw fundraising for the senior - 
gift there acknowledged to the 
Chronicle of Higher Education 
that some of the tactics used by 

student volunteers had back- 


' fired, but said that the univer- 


sity would continue to use the 
student volunteers. An admin- 


_istrator at Dartmouth apparent- 


Baltimore awarded 
loans, grants for 
development 


Various Baltimore organizations 
have received almost $19 million to 
assist in development of three areas 
of the city and help bring new jobs 
to low-income residents. 

The funding is being provided 


by Living Cities, a collaboration 
between several large foundations 
and financial institutions seeking 
to aid in urban revitalization. 


Baltimore ranked ~ 
20th smartest city 
in country 


The Daily Beast, a news web- 
site, listed Baltimore as the 20th 
smartest city in America in its 


Coppin State 
student injured in 
shooting 


Dale Dunn, an All-Academic 
track star at Coppin State Univer- 
sity, was shot in the chest while 
on his way to a grocery store. 

Dunn was taken to the hospi- 
tal by his roommates. 

The shooting reportedly oc- 
curred during an attempted rob- 
bery. 


New program 
seeks to re-enroll 
college dropouts 


Project Win-Win, a newly- 
expanded national program, is 
working with college officials 
to reach out to students who 
dropped out and invite them to 
re-enroll. 

The program is in response 
to the goal set by Obama for the 
U.S. to regain its position of hav- 
ing the highest proportion of citi- 
zens with postsecondary degrees 
in the world. 


s in Brief 


annual ranking. 

This is a 10-place drop from 
Baltimore’s previous rank. 

The ranking was out of the 
country’s 55 largest metropolitan 
areas. The factors considered were 
number of residents over 25 with 
bachelor’s degrees and postgradu- 
ate degrees as compared to the total 
population over 25, as well as the 
number of nonfiction book sales, ra- 
tio of colleges and universities and 
the number of libraries per capita. 


Under Armour 
plans line of 
cotton apparel 


Under Armour is introducing 
a new line of looser clothing in a 
range of materials, including cot- 
ton, to appeal to a broader con- 
sumer base. 


— Briefs by Laura Muth 
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After Friday's Greek Cook-Off, students could attend Alpha Phi’s Casino Night, which helped raise money for cardiac resarch. 


Greek Weekend sees record turnout 


Cook-Off, Casino Night and Powder Puff events prove especially popular 


GREEK WEEKEND, From Al 
a good number of people still 


| showed up. 


“The opening party at Maxie’s 
went really well. It was packed 
for two hours,” he said. 

Greek Weekend continued the 


| next day with Derby Days trivia 


and Rock Band competitions at 
Nolan’s. 

Smith explained that each 
team would be competing in 
trivia and Rock Band as well as 
in other events in order to gain 


| points. 


“It’s a team-based philanthro- 
py competition and the winning 
team gets to donate half of the 
revenue we raise to the charity of 
their choice,” he said. 

While many of the teams are 
representing Hopkins Greek 
Life, there are other groups par- 
ticipating as well. 

According to Smith there are 
around 16 to 18 teams, which in- 
clude Model UN and a couple of 
sports teams. 

Smith said that while he didn’t 
have any ridiculous expectations 
for turnout to the events, he was 
pleasantly surprised. “Pub night 
at Nolan’s has never been this 
packed,” he said. 

Several members of the Delta 
Xi Phi sorority commented that 
the number of students com- 
ing to events was partially due 
to the fact that Sigma Chi had 
planned Derby Days well by in- 
corporating activities that stu- 
dents enjoy. 

“They incorporate things 
that are popular. We go to Triv- 
ia Night at Nolan’s all the time 
and we go to Maxie’s all the time 
too,” senior Christine Wozniak 
said. 

Wozniak also explained that 
while Greek Weekend and Derby 
Days happened to coincide this 
year, they had not been planned 
as joint events. 

“You can win Greek Weekend 
separately from Derby Days but 
they worked together in keeping 
events from overlapping,” she 
said. 

Friday featured a Kick-Off 
Cook Off between the sororities 
and fraternities in which the fra- 
ternities battled to grill the most 
popular burger while the sorori- 
ties competed to deliver the best 
side dishes, BBQ side dishes and 
desserts. 

Nicole Coscolluela, a sopho- 
more sister in Pi Beta Phi ex- 
plained that while the Pi Beta Phi 
sisters were not all involved in 
cooking the food together, they 
all participated in one way or an- 
other, manning the table or help- 
ing clean up. 

“Our theme was diversity, so 
we have Spanish foods and Asian 
foods, for example,” Coscolluela 
said. 

To participate in the food tast- 
ing and voting at the Cook-Off, 
students had to either donate 
three cans of food or five dollars 
and then they were allowed to 
eat to their heart’s content. 

They would also each be giv- 
en a best burger, best BBQ side 
dish, best side dish and best des- 


sert, which they would put into 
the bag of the sorority or frater- 
nity they wished to support with 
their vote. 

Senior Sooji Lee explained the 
event as a friendly competition. 
“The fraternity or sorority who 
wins the most votes in each cat- 
egory gets the most number of 
points for Greek Weekend,” Lee 
said. 

“The money raised goes to 
charity and all the food that’s 
brought in goes to the Maryland 
food bank,” she said. 

As with much of Greek Week- 
end, the turnout consisted mostly 
of Greek Members. 

However, non-affiliated stu- 
dents came to the Cook-Off as 
well. 

Freshman Tyler Barnum said 
that he was irresistibly drawn 
to the Cook-Off by the smell of 
grilling. 

“I’m in AMR II and the breeze 
wafted into my room and | 
couldn’t stay away,” he said. 
“Yve tried three burgers and 
three different desserts. Beta 
Theta Pi had the best burger and 
Pi Beta Phi had some very good 
desserts. The side dishes looked 
good too.” 

Alpha Delta Phi won with the 
best burger, which featured an 
egg and bacon on top of the pat- 
ty while Kappa Kappa Gamma 
swept the other three categories 
of best side dish, best BBO side 
dish and best dessert. 

Non-affiliates were also 
present at Alpha Phi Omega’s 
Casino Night later that eve- 
ning, where students played 
an assortment of casino games. 
Lindsay Stiller, a junior Alpha 
Phi Omega sister, said that the 
event was Alpha Phi’s philan- 
thropy event for the fall semes- 
ter. 

“We raise money for our foun- 
dation by charging nine dol- 
lars at the door,” she said. “The 
amount of chips you have corre- 
lates with the number of tickets 
you can enter into the raffle. You 
can win an Ipad.” 

Sophomore Nimi Vora noted 
that while it was an Alpha Phi 
Omega event, members of other 
sororities felt no qualms about at- 


* tending. 


“It’s cool to see people from 
other sororities,” Vora said. “It’s 
for a good cause. And people 
were saying they [couldn't] find 
seats because it’s so packed. It’s 
great.” 

“There [was] a pretty big turn- 
out. The tables [were] full since 8 
pm,” she said. “If you show up 
in letters you can get points for 
Greek Weekend,” said senior Al- 
pha Phi Omega sister Sarah Mc- 
Intyre. 

Saturday was also jam- 
packed with events including 
Derby Day field competitions 
and the Powder Puff football 
games. 

According to Kevin Ryan, 
a senior and Sigma Chi broth- 
er, most teams arrived on the 
freshman quad promptly at 
noon to participate in a range 
of field events before heading 


off to the football games at 1 
pm. 

“We [had] ‘Pie-a —Brother’. 

It was a dollar for a pie and 
everyone was up for grabs. We 
had field events that were kind 
of like little challenges,” Ryan 
said. “You had a minute to com- 
plete each event and the team 
with the best time got the most 
points.” 

The events included tying a 
banana around your waist and 
swinging it to roll apples into 
a square of area as well as at- 
taching a pencil to your face by 
strings around your ears upon 
which you would place M&Ms 
to lift to your mouth. Teams also 
received points simply for par- 
ticipating. 

Derby Days also included a 
raffle for various prizes. “Teams 
were given raffle tickets and they 
got points for selling tickets,” 
Ryan said. “The prizes were all 
donated like gift cards to Sub- 
way,” he added. 

Students headed over to the 
beach to enjoy the final Derby 
Days event of free hamburgers 
and live music, before attend- 
ing HOPtober Fest to round off 
Greek Weekend. 

At the end of the weekend, 
Beta Theta Pi came in first place 
among the fraternities with a to- 
tal of 520 points while Alpha Phi 
placed first among the sororities 
with 590 points. 

The events included in tal- 
lying up the points ‘were the 
Penny Wars, Derby Days Triv- 
ia, Derby Days Rock Band, the 
Kickoff Cook Off best foods, 
Alpha Phi Casino Night par- 
ticipation, the Derby Days 
Soapbox race and Powder Puff 
Football. 

Separately from Greek Week- 
end, a group of freshmen from 
Building B ended up winning 
Derby Days while Delta Xi Phi 
came in second. 

Gustavo Barcena, the presi- 
dent of Sigma Chi, said that 
as of now the team has not yet 
chosen a charity to which they 
will donate half of the money 
raised. 

“Not including one of the 
events, we've raised $230 and 
other event is somewhere around 
$200,” Barcena said. “We haven't 
gotten the exact number from 
Maxie’s yet.” 

“As far as the turnout, it’s the 
‘best we've ever had,” Head of 
Greek Life Rob Turner said. “It’s 
been the most successful with 
this Greek Weekend in this for- 
mat [as] it was the first year in 
this format that it didn’t rain. 
From that perspective it was 
fantastic with the weather. The 
Powder Puff was the most excit- 
ing and most well attended that 
we've ever had.” 

Barcena said that he was 
pleased with the week’s events 
and that while it may have been 
the first Derby Days in a few 
years it most certainly will not be 
the last. : 

“Overall it was a huge suc- 
cess and it’s definitely happening 
again next year,” he said. 
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Former Kansas senator addresses students on extremism in politics 


MSE, From Al 
trust,” she said. “There's very lit- 


tle trust for our politicians or the 
government, and I think that’s 


very sad. 
“[Some of] politics has al- 
ways been about bringing peo- 


ple down but the instantaneous 


aspect of communication and 
the internet is making it worse.” 


Kassebaum may as well have 


been referring to the Maryland 
gubernatorial race, a 
fought battle between incum- 
bent Martin O’Malley and for- 
mer governor Bob Ehrlich — and 
a battle characterized by smear 
campaigns and half truths. 

Slogans like ‘Martin O’Malley 
taxes you like you're rich’ from 
the Ehrlich camp have been met 
with accusations that Ehrlich 
is in the pocket of big business 
from O'Malley. 

Kassebaum shifted gears to 
discuss the difference between 
personal and political issues. 

For example, Kassebaum is 
very much against gun control, 
which she views as a political is- 
sue — and she contrasts that view 
against her stance on abortion, 
which she describes as personal 
opinion which has no place in the 
political arena. 

At the end 


closely 


her talk, 


of 


NEWS & FEATURES 


t 


t 


t 


f 


r 


a brief informal meet-and-greet 


the gravity of the speaker ad- 
dressing them. 


sightful 


Phy toes 
medical records and other per- ally around anymore, va res 
inent information collected in Matt Garland said. “You know, 
a hospital. Kassebaum collabo- old school.” ve 
ated with the late Massachu- Freshman Leila Collins 
setts Senator Edward Kennedy agreed. 

“I was interested to hear 


o pass the bill. 
After the speech and ques- 
ions were over, Kassebaum held 


somebody who's not campaign 
ing talking about the political 
climate and politics today, she 
said. 

“But I wish I had heard more 
of her views on current issues 
and controversial topics.” 

Two of Kassebaum’s seven 
grandchildren are currently at- 
tending Hopkins. 


or the audience. 
Hopkins students appreciated 


“| thought she was very in- 
| thought she shed 
ight on a politics which isn’t re- 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK | 


Kassebaum discussed moderation and the need to distinguish more clearly between political and personal issues in government. 


Kassebaum opened the floor 
to questions. The topic turned 
swiftly to her influence on the 


HIPAA bill. 
HIPAA essentially establish- 
es national laws regarding the 


treatment of medical patients | 
in the United States — it prohib- 
its the unwarranted sharing of | 


| with and assist alumni. 


Funding and facilities present challenges for club sports 


CLUB SPORTS, From Al 
“Because the sport is so ignored 
by the university, I think there 
are players at this college who 
should be playing rugby, yet 
don’t because they’ve either not 
heard of it or they feel like it 
doesn’t count,” he said. “It espe- 
cially affects the chances we have 
at success because it’s very dif- 
ficult to train properly without 
any kind of structure.” 

Castellano emphasized that 

the amount given to the Council 
by the Student Activities Com- 
mission (SAC) to allocate has not 
changed in the past two years. It 
has remained at $100,000. If any- 
thing, as a result of inflation and 
other factors, the real value of 
available funds has shrunk. 

“There’s always going to be 
complaints,” Castellano — said. 
“Clubs never get enough. But our 
pot never grows. It grew, then it 
shrunk because of all the finan- 
cial stuff that happened a couple 
years ago. We get that amount, 
but that amount doesn’t move; 
we always get more clubs in. 
We're at a point where maybe we 
should cap clubs. But we don’t 
like turning down clubs because 
we want students involved.” 

The process in order to be- 
come a school sanctioned club 
and to get funding is involved, as 
the Council wants to make sure 
the club has staying-power and 
is not just a fleeting trend. The 
time taken to acquire funding is 
anywhere from one to two years. 

“As a new group, they don't 
get initial funding,” Castellano 
said. “They have to show that 
they’re going to sustain on their 
own. It just depends on how 
much work they put into it. I’ve 
had groups that have gone two 
years before they’ve gotten fund- 
ing. 

“We have the squash club 
that is one year in. We gave them 
some funding this year because 
they’ve shown that they’re grow- 
ing very quickly. It just depends 
on how active that club is on how 
soon they can come into a budget 
process.” 

In the case of rugby, backs 
captain Jonny Rogers said that 
they get funding from both the 
university and alumni. They re- 
ceive roughly $6,000 from the 
university and alumni donations 
usually match that amount. And 

fees that they ask of the players 
are often for social reasons or for 
the purchase of equipment, like 
mouthguards. 

“We have a very strong alum- 
ni base too which has been help- 
ing us out,” Rogers said. “But 
that’s pretty atypical, I'd say, for 
most clubs. 

“Our captain last year did a 
great job getting in touch with 
more alumni, reaching out to 
them. A few other guys on the 
team and I sat down and met 
with some alumni, and were able 
to work things out.” 

Club field hockey and club 
lacrosse Captain Caity Schram 
said that her clubs received about 
$2,500 each. But, for lacrosse, 
they asked members pay $25 in 
dues to cover various costs, like 


the coach. 

The dues also acted as a 
means of player retention. Field 
hockey does not have a fee asso- 
ciated with it because they play 
fewer games and do not yet have 
a coach. 

“We were hoping it would 
make people more committed,” 
Schram said. “If they paid, they’d 
be like ‘oh, I paid for this, Ishould 
commit and come to this.’ I think 
it did work out at first, but I didn’t 
really see it deter anyone from 
joining. But some people, once 
they didn’t want to do it any- 
more, they asked for a refund, 
which wasn’t too unreasonable.” 

Castellano said that while not 
everyone can get everything they 
want, there are strides made to 
give clubs the opportunity to ad- 
vocate for their budget concerns. 
The Committee is made up of 
students and some advisers. 
Castellano serves in a clarifying 
capacity, should the committee 
have any questions on a particu- 
lar team’s budget. Neither Rogers 
nor Schram are members of the 
Committee. 

“They look at the minimum of 
each club to operate,” Castellano 
said. “A lot of clubs, they don’t 
get what they want. We always 
tell them, ‘put down what your 
ultimate budget may be’ and 
then the budget committee will 
look through and cut. They go 
from there.” 

In addition to the tight con- 
straints imposed by the $100,000, 
Hopkins’ lack of space is also 
problematic. Besides the some- 
time availability of university 
practice areas, such as Home- 
wood Field and the Lacrosse 
Practice Field, club sports are 
afforded the use of equipment 
in the Ralph S. O’Connor Recre- 
ation Center, as well the ability 
to check out certain sports equip- 
ment, like basketballs and soft- 
balls. — 

Club sports, however, are not 
allowed access to the athletic 
trainers, as that use is specifically 
reserved for varsity sports. 

“Asa club, we're always second 
fiddle to varsity sports,” Rogers 
said. “And they can’t really play 
favorite among clubs, though I 
feel like club rugby might be a 
little bit more legitimate of a club, 
because we do play in a league, 
called the Potomac Rugby Union, 
so there’s a league schedule and 
other clubs we play and they all 
have better facilities than us. 

“We don’t have any access 
to the varsity weight room. We 
were repeatedly denied that. 
Gabby [Castellano] works hard 
trying to get us field times, but 
we're always struggling to get 
playing time.” 

Stephens also stressed the ne- 
cessity of adequate facilities for 
rugby. In addition to University 
facilities, the city has also giv- 
en Hopkins the use of Wyman 
Park for practices. However, the 

Wyman Park practice area is 
about half the size of a standard 


rugby pitch. 
“The university enjoys some 
excellent sporting _ facilities 


which rugby, we don’t train very 


much,” he said. “We train Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. A good 
training session, organized in 
the right spot would be an hour 
and a half, if we had decent fa- 
cilities and didn’t have to worry 
about all the 

set up. So we'd 


| 
the practice field when we can.” 
Castellano said rugby, Men’s | 
and Women’s Ultimate Frisbee 
and recently, Men’s Lacrosse 
have all used the Wyman Park 
area. 


| 


“Rugby 
and Men’s 


be looking 
at 4.5 hours 
of field time 
a week, plus 
two hours for 
a game on the 
weekend. 

“Rugby is ” 
quite a tech- 
nical game 
and its nice to 
have lines on the pitch. An NFL 
gridiron mock pitch, for a rugby 
practice is alright. You can work 
to the lines and build up grids, 
where in the park, you haven't 
got a chance.” 

For most club sports, not just 
rugby, the availability of space 
is a constant concern. Castellano 
said that he tries to evenly dis- 
tribute slots to all the clubs. : 

“There’s always that pecking 
order: varsity sports get prime 
slots, and then it depends on if 
they’re in-season. Out of season, 
intramurals and sports clubs fall 
in the same type area,” Castella- 
no said. “Most of the clubs, when 
they’re going into the semester, 
they know the in-building type 
deal. The hard part is the practice 
field or if we can get on Home- 
wood. We have to work round all 
these other groups.” 

Both Rogers and Schram not- 
ed that the university does try to 
offer up times, however there is 
still room for improvement. 

“We don’t have very many 
practice times that we're given,” 
Schram said. “Right now, for field 
hockey, we have practices once a 
week. And that’s definitely hot 
enough for an in-season sport. 
Also, they're always at different 
times, so, it’s never consistent, 
which is an issue because then 
people can’t always go to all of 
them, and that makes it harder.” 

In Scram’s case, she said her 
biggest issue with field allotment 
is the immediacy with which 
they find out. 

“IT would like for the sched- 
ule for when we have practices, 
for when we can have games, to 
come out a lot earlier,” she said. 
“That can be a big problem when 
we're trying to coordinate with 
other schools because they might 
already have all their time used 
up. 
“And by the time we get our 
schedule and we know we can do 
stuff, it’s like, it might be too late 
for some schools. It takes a long 
time to get our schedule, I guess 
because space is so limited and 
varsity sports come first.” 

Rogers, on the other hand, 
focused more on the avail- 
ability of facilities to conduct 
meaningful practices. 

“We've been on that dog park 
for years, since as long as I’ve 
been here,” he said. “We get one 
practice field slot a week for an 
hour, which really isn’t that long 
to do anything. It’s nice to have 


As a club, we're 
always second fiddle 
to varsity sports. 
—JONNY Rocers, 
CLUB RUGBY CAPTAIN 


and Women’s | 
Ultimate and 
Now Men’s | 
Lacrosse have | 
Wyman Park, 
which is. still 
city owned, 
but they allow 
us to use it asa 
practice facili- 
ty,” Castellano 
said. “And then most of the other 
clubs, they kind of work around | 
what times we give them. I try to 

get everyone on the turf, I try to | 
get everyone an equal amount. I | 
try to give them at least an hour | 
a week on the turf if I can get it.” 

Rogers said Wyman Park is | 
less than ideal for practices be- | 
cause of the unevenness of the | 
ground, the inability to set up 
goal posts, and the presence of 
rocks, dog excrement and dogs 
themselves. Last year, a German 
Sheppard in the park bit one of 
the players while the team prac- 
ticed. 

To try to ameliorate the situa- 
tion, Rogers said the team tried | 
to propose renovations to the | 
field to make it more conducive | 
to holding a rugby practice. 

“It's definitely not the best 
conditions, but we’ve been mak- 
ing it work and we've been try- | 
ing to get the administration to | 
help us come up with some better 
options and we've tried to work | 
with our alumni maybe taking | 
that field and renovating it, but | 
we've found resistance to that,” 
Rogers said. “The district doesn’t 
really want to make that happen. 
They don’t see it working out. 
They aren't willing to take the 
risk.” 

Stephens noted that he has 
been told that this year’s condi- 
tions have seen some improve- 
ment over last year’s field situa- 
tion 

“Last year we had to play on 
the Bocek Field,” he said, referring 
to a rugby pitch about 15 minutes 
from campus. “It’s a horrible area. 
There were times last year when 
people would be picking up hy- 
podermics off the field before the 
game started. At least, Saturdays, 
they’ve given us Homewood on 
occasion, which is good.” 

In the foreseeable future, out- 
side of expanding the Home- 
wood athletic facilities and an 
increase in the funds allotted to 
the Committee for budgets, there 
is little wiggle-room available to 
change the system. Castellano, 
however, tries to act as a helpful 
resource to club sports. 

“My main specific job is to 
oversee the sports club and the 
intramurals,” he said. “They have 
one person that helps anytime a 
club comes in. When I meet with 
them [the clubs] every three 
week, | tell them to contact me [if 
there are any issues]. I’m always 


The event also included about 35 


Gilman rededication brings 
donating alumni to campus 


University hosts leadership weekend 


LEADERSHIP, From Al 
were able to attend the events. 


in general the weekend was re- 
ally fantastic, the highlight was 
the Rededication event and he 
believed that the event had been 
funded by donation. 

“To the best of my under- 
standing all costs were donated 
and they did not come out of any 
tuition fund,” Lichtenstein said. 
He noted however that this was 
his personal opinion. 

Most undergraduates, who 
were initially confused by the 
appearance of the tent in the cen- 
ter of campus, thought that it was 
exorbitant. 

Isabel Huerta (2014) said “It 
looks like it cost a lot of money 
that could have been put to bet- 
ter use, although we're all grate- 
ful,” freshman Isabel Huerta 
said. 

Like many students, Huerta 
was also initially unaware of the 
tent’s purpose. 

Freshman Alessandra Villar- 
real was also perplexed by the 
tent. 

“TY thought that the tent was 
interesting because it kept us all 
guessing as to what it was for. 
But, once I found out what it was 
for it seemed a bit extravagant,” 
Villarreal said. 

Junior Ana Giraldo-Wingler 
was also unaware of the tent’s 
purpose but found its placement 
inconvenient. 

“T was riding my bike and it 
was kind of annoying because it 
was blocking the passageways. | 
had no idea what it was, I figured 
it was something for incoming 
students,” she said. 

However, others saw the tent 
in a more positive light. 

“The cost could be an invest- 
ment because if it’s received well, 
then the alumni see that we care 
about them and they’Il give mon- 
ey back to the University,” junior 
Aymeric Petetin said. 

“It can look very costly at 
the moment, you see it’s a lot of 
work for just one or two days but 
maybe it’s an investment,” he 
added. 

Lichtenstein believed that the 
cost and funding was irrelevant. 

“My understanding [of the 
event] was that obviously a lot of 
very generous people were able 
to pledge the money for the reno- 
vation and the event was really 

to ensure that everyone that was 
able to be generous was able to be 
recognized and see the fruits of 
what their donations brought,” 
he said. 

“Of course, we get to use the 
building every day and that’s the 
most important thing.” 


to 40 student alumni ambassa- 
dors who were present to speak 


The weekend started off 
Thursday evening at the Renais- 
sance Harborplace Hotel with 
the Alumni Council Orientation. 

At this welcome session, the 
new Leadership Weekend guests 
were given an overview of the 
Alumni Council, the Alumni 
Association and the University’s 
nine academic divisions. Among 
those who spoke at the Orienta- 
tion were Geraldine Peterson, the 
President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Raymond Snow, the First 
Vice President of the Alumni 
Association, and Terri Lynn Mc- 
Bride, the Second Vice President 
of the Alumni Association. 

Following the Orientation ses- 
sion, guests were transported to 
the M&T Bank Stadium for Sum- 
mit cocktails, dinner and a wel- 
come session. 

Friday featured the Volunteer 
Summit with speeches, pan- 
els, and forums from various 
members of the Hopkins com- 
munity. The Summit concluded 
with a traditional Maryland crab 
feast, which was provided for all 
Alumni Council members, Re- 
gional Chapter Presidents, and 
other Leadership Weekend at- 
tendees. 

The Gilman Rededication on 
Saturday occurred in the special- 
ly-built tent because, as Angela 
Shaffer, Director of Communi- 
cations and Marketing for the 
school of Arts and Sciences, there 
was not enough space in Gilman 
Hall to accommodate an event so 
large. 

“It’s several hundred people, 
there’s no space in Gilman that 
can accommodate that,” she said. 
Shaffer was unsure of how 
much the event cost, or from 
whom the funds to build the pa- 
vilion had come. 

“The budget, it’s sort of a joint 
event hosted by the School of 
Arts and Sciences and the Uni- 
versity, but I don’t think we have 
a budget breakdown,” Shaffer 
said. 

She did however say that she 
knew that the event was financed 
by the University. 

“It’s not being financed by 
alumni, it’s being financed by the 
University...i know that the event 
itself is not being funded by do- 
nor gift,” Shaffer said. 

Student alumni ambassador 
Sam Lichtenstein thought that 
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accessible.” 


Undergraduate Logan Ashcraft met with alumni Ed Miller and Steve Rum at the conference. 
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ry a cozy bathrobe 


athrobes are a quint- 


essential part of our 


daily lives. Now, most 

people wear them to 

and from the shower 
and maybe to breakfast, but 
nothing However, they 
have a greater range of potential 
than that 


more. 


They can also be very stylish 
and make perfect lounge-wear. 
In a classy sense, they are longer 
than and can be less weer ver- 
sions of smoking jackets. I per- 
sonally have four bathrobes: two 
terrycloth and two satin- polyes- 
ter blend, which I wear constant- 
ly. | have a fifth silk- poly blend, 


but that is being converted into a 


smoking jacket. Kudos to anyone 


who has a legitimate smoking 


jacket. 


As the winter months draw 


near, terrycloth or flannel robes 


are perfect for keeping warm 


and looking dashing in one’s 


abode. I’m not sure how many 
people own Snuggies, but robes 
don’t tell people, “Yes, I actually 
bought this...” they say, “Hel- 
lo, I'm wearing something that 
makes me look awesome and | 
know you think I do.” 

I must pause to address the 
ensemble a robe accompanies. 
When you are lounging about 
your own home, and you are not 
expecting any guests, feel free to 
wear any thing underneath your 
robe. Yet, when guests come over, 
it is best to wear something un- 
derneath. This can range from 
some ev- 
eryday 
clothing to 
something 
formal, de- 
pending on 
the person 
coming over, event you might be 
hosting, or impression you want 
to make. 

A friend who graduated last 
year threw dinner parties in her 
apartment from time to, time. 


_ These weren't frat house “ragers”, _ 


as most of the attendees wore 
blazers. I decided that I would 
wear my bathrobe in lieu of a 
smoking jacket. As mentioned, 
you need to dress up under- 
neath the robe. I put on a button 
down shirt and wore black dress 
pants underneath. Anything less 
would have thrown off the point 
of wearing the robe. Despite be- 
ing a little warm, I had a wonder- 
ful time and many people at the 
party complimented me on my 
choice of formal wear. Also, if its 
any further consolation, people 
on the street going to or coming 
from parties will shout compli- 
ments to you about your robe, 
no matter how drunk they are. 
“Dude, that robe is so awesome.” 
I will mention that the robe I 
wore that night was terrycloth, 
which attributed to the heat. 
Wearing a long sleeve shirt and 
slacks under a robe can be quite 


‘stuffy. I highly recommend a 


satin silk/polyester/cotton blend 
for formal robes. They are usu- 
ally thinner and breathe a little 
easier. Fleece robes are thinner 


Bismayer 
Guest Fashion Columnist 


_I really want a robe.” 


and breathe well too, but since 
they are made of fleece, they lack 


visual formality. They 


give oft 

the appearance of pajamas 
Usually, it is best to have a 
robe with color. I say this because 
I don’t want you to think that a 
white bathrobe is suitable for 
every occasion. | tend to think 
of white bathrobes as “bath- 
room only robes”. My terrycloth 
robes are solid navy and solid 
evergreen in color respectively, 


whereas my satin robes are black 
and blue respectively with a sil- 


ver paisley pattern. Since the 
satin robes have a very detailed 
pattern and also have sheen, 
they are best suited for fancy oc- 
casions. Also, be careful around 
the term “terrycloth.” There are 
subtle differences in terrycloth 
materials. Terrycloth refers to 


the style of cloth used in towels, 
often called terry toweling. It is 
woven in a style so that there are 
loops which extend from the ma- 
terial and absorb large amounts 
of water. Some bathrobes spe- 
cifically have large loops (they 
look shaggy). These are intend- 
ed as bath robes and don’t look 
“formal” at all. The other. type 
of robe is smoother and almost 
flat. These terrycloth robes are 
“sleep-robes” (for lack of a better 
term). These are the ideal warmer 
lounging robe. 

Robes can be worn at other 
times too. I, for one, am going to 
be wearing my black and silver 
satin robe with an accompany- 
ing Vene- 
tian Death 
Mask this 
Halloween. 
In fact, last 
year I drew 
on a curly 
mustache, gelled back my hair, 
and wore a monocle as well as my 
green robe. My friends thought I 
looked quite distinguished. And, 
of course, drunken Halloweeners 
fawned over my attire as well. 

_ You mightbe thinking, “Wow, 
And you 
might be asking, “Jeff, where 
can I get one?” You are in luck. 
Target has some very nice qual- 
ity terrycloth robes. I got one two 
years ago in the fall for about 
twenty-five dollars on sale. I tend 
to check out robes when I go to 


stores, even if I don’t buy them. | 


Robes are most often on sale dur- 
ing the late spring through early 
fall. 

My first robe was from Lands’ 
End. Although I don’t know its ex- 
act price because it was a gift, you 
can always expect the best qual- 
ity for a fair price from Lands’ 


End. I will mention that fleece | 


robes are usually the cheapest, 
usually by 10 or more dollars. 


My satin robes were 70 percent off | 


at a J.C. Penny this past May. They 
are made by Concepts by Claiborne, 
and seem to be fairly priced on their 
website for this season. 

Hopefully you enjoyed this ad- 
venture into the world of bathrobes 
and will find that they are very in- 
teresting, mysterious, regal, and of 
course, comfortable. 
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Love bites: An intro to vampires and blood tetishes 


he newfound cultural 
obsession with vam- 
pires has created a new 
interest in the vampire 
communities and as an 
extension the communities associ- 
ated with blood-fetishism. Despite 
the variation in new interpreta- 
tions of vampires from the clas- 
sic idea, the obsession with blood 
and biting 
has endured 
through — ev- 
ery incarna- 
tion. As a re- 
| sult a number 
of —miscon- 
ceptions have come from the new 
obsessions of teens and preteens 
just coming into their sexualities. 
Every Halloween that interest al- 
| ways seems to spike, especially in 
| the younger groups. 
The vampire and blood fetish 
communities do overlap, though 
they are two very distinct groups 


| (explained further below.) Not 


every person involved in the 
vampire community has a blood 


| fetish and most blood fetishists 


have little to no interest in vam- 
pires. But the two do meet on a 
very basic level with the sexual 
attraction, for whatever personal 


| reason, to blood. 


The sexual attraction to blood 
has historically been and still in 
many forms is considered to be a 
sexual paraphilia, hematomania. 
Usually these people are aroused 
by the sight of blood on the na- 
ked body, though for some just 


| the sight of blood alone gets them 


aroused. More intense blood fe- 
tishists get an erotic kick from 
inflicting the wounds themselves 
or from ingesting blood by lick- 


| ing or drinking it from a wound. 


Blood play covers quite a few 


| different communities, most of 


which can be considered subsets 
of the S&M community. Like all 
other S&M_ activities these in- 
volve certain health risks and 


really should only be practiced 


with a trusted and experienced 
partner. Blood fetishism could 
definitely be considered one of 
the more dangerous and razor- 
edge areas of S&M. It encom- 
passes any type of erotic play 
that combines blood and sex. 
Blood play holds a sexual attrac- 
tion not just to the bloodletting 
itself but to taking a part of the 
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another person into themselves. 
Many are not just attracted to it 
for what it is but also what it rep- 
resents. 

Most of the sub-fetishes do in- 
volve the actual letting of blood 
in one form or another, which 
also holds its own separate at- 
traction in the S&M communi- 
ties. The most common blood 
play would 
be consid- 
ered  differ- 
ent forms of 
bloodletting 
and sangui- 
narian vam- 
pirism, blood drinkers. 

Any form of blood play poses 
the obvious health risks as blood 
from one partner is drawn to 
the surface by another. Those 
involved in the community take 
a calculated risk when engaging 
in blood-play. Most take precau- 
tions with their partners and this 
wouldn’t be something that you 
would engage in with someone 
you didn’t trust implicitly and 
know had a clean bill of health. 

Like all S&M activities it has 
its own rules set within partner- 
ships. Blood play can be dan- 
gerous if one person involved 
doesn’t know how deep to cut or 
where- heals..properly. Many of 
the issues are obvious ones. For 
example blood should never be 
drawn somewhere the skin pulls 
taut on a regular basis, or where 
veins and arteries are too close to 
the surface. It can be extremely 
dangerous unless those involved 
know what they are doing. Any 
clean way of drawing blood to the 
surface can be used in blood play, 
though cutting tends to be one of 
the more common means, using 
any sharp edged blade to cut the 
very top layers of skin just enough 
to bring blood to the surface. 

An extremely sharp edge and 
shallow cuts mean that the cuts 
heal cleanly with proper care. 
Scalpels and needles or razor 
blades are the most common 
means of blood letting as they 
keep a sharp edge and are easily 
accessible. They are also easier to 
sterilize than many other imple- 
ments. Some hospitals will even 
dispose of the used needles as 
medical waste if asked. 

Blood-play requires proper 
preparation and sterile environ- 


ment in order to be done right. 
Obviously any wounds need to 
be properly sterilized and ban- 
daged. 

Some of the more hard core of 
the member of the scene have a 
true paraphilia for blood, mean- 
ing that they require it for sexual 
arousal. Many even going as far 
as to ingest the blood of their 
partners or having their partners 
feed their own blood to them, 
though most of them wouldn’t 
consider themselves as a part of 
the vampire community. 

Many fetishists _ practice 
bloodletting as an expression 
of trust, intimacy and bonding, 
apart from specifically erotic as- 
pects. Everyone involved in both 
blood fetishism and vampire 
fetishes are involved in consen- 
sual and health conscious sexual 
relationships, though the vam- 
pire community would consider 
bloodletting in an entirely differ- 
ent way than fetishists do. 

The vampire community itself 
is made up of quite a few different 
subcultures, each of who have their 
own take on what it means to be a 
vampire and how that fits into their 
life. For most, it becomes a lifestyle 
that they live, not just a sexual at- 
traction. | couldn't cover all of their 
aspects and do them justice. Hon- 
estly I wouldn’t even want to try as 
each person’s interpretation of just 
what makes them part of the com- 
munity varies. So this will just fo- 
cus on the implicit nature of blood 
as a sexual aspect in vampirism. 

Blood drinkers (sanguinarian 
vampires) and vampire fetish- 
ists tread the line between being 
blood fetishists and vampires. 

It also tends to involve mostly 
ingesting blood as opposed to any 
other form of bloodletting. Biting, 
though not a popular means of 
drawing blood in the S&M com- 
munity, is a lot more common in 
vampire communities. Human 
teeth, while not sharp, can easily 
break skin, though it does cause 
obvious bruising and tends to 
heal more slowly than bloodlet- 
ting using instruments. The jag- 
ged edges of the wounds take lon- 
ger to close than the clean edges 
of a shallow cut. 

It also poses a few serious 
health risks, just from human 
saliva. Saliva not only carries a 
huge host of bacteria, but also 


can carry transmittable diseases 
just like blood (specifically HIV 
and hepatitis.) 

Though other means of draw- 
ing blood are common in both 
communities, the same equip- 
ment is often used by both for 
bloodletting. 

Using sterile equipment is 
more common in the hardcore 
scene that actually draw the 
blood for ingestion. Some vam- 
pires do draw blood other ways, 
using syringes or other means 
rather than just taking blood 
right from the body. Vampires 
tend to draw small quantities of 
blood from their donor to drink, 
though this varies between peo- 
ple. Few take more than you can 
get from shallow cuts. Several 
places popular for blood extrac- 
tion are the external carotid ar- 
tery, the media cubital vein (the 
inside of the elbow), femoral ar- 
tery (behind the knee), the great- 
er saphenous vein (in the inside 
of the thigh), or the ulner artery 
(located in the wrist, but it lies 
under tendons. 

No one ever actually drinks 
from the jugular vein, as it is far 
too dangerous. The vein lies too 
close to the surface and has a 
much stronger blood flow, so that 
it has the potential to bleed out if 
cut too deeply. Many of the other 
spots require careful preparation 
as well but none are quite as dan- 
gerous as the jugular. 

A lot of the community centers 
around that attraction to blood as 
it defines them as vampires. The 
members who do actually drink 
the blood of their partner often 
form monogamous relationships 
between themselves and a donor. 
This tends to be more common 
with those who live this as a life- 
style. This happens for obvious 
health reasons, as having only 
one main partner ensures that 
they know the health status of 
their counterpart. These relation- 
ships may or may not be sexual, 
though considering the intimate 
nature of the situation they often 
are. 

Disclaimer: This is by no 
means a comprehensive look at 
vampire fetishism or blood fe- 
tishes. Accurate information can 
be found about each of these sub- 
cultures online through the re- 
spective communities. 


Hlow to keep yourself in shape without entering the gym 


I never went to the gym in 
high school. My friends used to 
go together after school while I 
would just go straight home to 
watch TV. So naturally, when 
I got to college, I didn’t expect 
to go to the Rec Center to work 
out, and I was right. In my two 
months at Hopkins, the only 
times that I’ve visited have been 
for the Lupe Fiasco concert and to 
visit my friend Charlotte at work 
behind the equipment desk. 

|, like any other girl about to 
enter her freshman year, was 
worried about gaining the fresh- 
man 15, I knew that I wouldn’t be 
eating as healthily as I am able 
to at home, and that my sleep 
schedule would probably be 
thrown way off. 

I also knew that I would want 
to continue dancing in college, 
so before coming to school I did 
some research and found classes 
in Modern and Ballet that each 
met twice a week. I signed up 
for both of these, and I also gave 
some thought to auditioning for 
S.L.A.M., though I eventually de- 
cided against that after realizing 
that I didn’t want to do hip-hop 
anymore. In addition, once I got 


i Bethe: now serve number of fashion possibilities in terms of day and night wear. 


to campus, I realized that I want- 
ed to continue with ballet even 


further, and so I took to attend- 
ing the JHU Ballet Company’s 
class on Wednesday night. 

In addition, I try to do what I 
can to eat healthy, though the FFC 
is no great help in that respect. 
As anyone who has ever eaten 
there knows, it’s nearly impos- 
sible to resist the phantasmago- 
rical warm cookies, a new plate 
of which thankfully appears 


I decided to try having a salad 
with lunch as a side-dish instead. 


While I can’t say this keeps me 
sufficiently full for the rest of the 
day, a mid-afternoon apple usu- 
ally does the trick. 

I try to control the snacks that 
I keep in my room, and stay away 
from the super-salty ramen (that 
I adore) which contains 92 per- 
cent of my daily recommended 


every ten amount of- 
minutes. ; sodium. 
I started Danielle Stern I usually 
off the se- ; , find myself 
mester eat- GUeSt Fitness Columnist snacking 
ing four of on pretzels 
these little or apples 


gems a day, until I went home for 
fall break, stepped on the scale, 
and-was not happy with the dis- 
played number. When I got back 
to school, I decided to limit my- 
self to only having cookies at din- 
ner, and while it aches my heart 
to walk by the “magic plate” (as I 
call it) and not grab a handful of 
heaven, my waistband certainly 
thanks me for it. 

Besides the eternal cookie 
struggle, the FFC did me a favor 
by making the switch to hand-cut 
French fries which are not nearly 
as fattening - or as delicious. So 
I stopped eating French fries and 


from the local farmers market, 
though sometimes I'll cave and 
run out for ice cream or a chipot- 
le mayo-smothered CharMar sub 
as a study break. 

For exercise, I try to walk as 
much as I can. Sometimes I take 
my camera and go for a stroll 
around campus to take some 
scenic pictures — not exactly rig- 
orous, but it keeps me moving. 
When the weather was nicer, | 
would take the occasional pow- 
er walk, taking it up to a jog for 
about ten-seconds before getting 
tired and slowing it back down. 
My mom aMeeEE selnne me to do 


some abdominal exercises in my 
room, and maybe I'll start doing 


those someday soon, though my 
carpeting is sufficiently filthy 
enough to deter me from lying 
down on it. | could stand to work 
on my upper body strength as 
well, though I’ve never been able 
to do more than one push-up and 
I don’t anticipate that number in- 
creasing any time soon. 

I also teach hip-hop dance to 
preschoolers and kindergarten- 
ers at a local elementary school, 
a task that requires a tremendous 
amount of crowd control. Run- 
ning after four year-olds, trying 
to get them to dance in some sort 
of civilized fashion, and walking 
to and from the school make for 
a sweat-inducing hour, certainly 
enough movement for one day. 

I don’t anticipate heading over 
to the Rec Center anytime soon, 
unless they’re giving away free 
T-shirts or food of any kind. I 
have managed (thankfully) to 
ward off the freshman 15, and I 
think that I have my eating hab- 
its pretty much under control. — 
Sure, I could stand to exercise a 
little more, and maybe eat a little 
less Nutella in my room late at 


_ night — but for now, I think that 


I'm doing just fine. 
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Keeping students in the loop 


This past week, Keyser Quad was 
transformed from a green community 
space to what could be described as a 
construction site. A massive tempo- 
rary structure was erected to house 
Leadership Weekend events, not the 
least of which was an extravagant din- 
ner to celebrate the donors who made 
the restoration of Gilman Hall pos- 
sible. 

The “tent” took five days to construct 
and was outfitted with three power 
generators, its own doors, and even a 
hardwood floor. 

Such an event undoubtedly came at 
great cost to the University. Though 
The News-Letter asked a number of 
people for comment, no one was able 
to disclose the cost of installing such 
a massive temporary structure. Fur- 
thermore, Angela Shaffer, Director of 
Marketing and Communications for 
the School of Arts and Sciences — the 
department chiefly in charge of orga- 
nizing the Gilman Rededication event 
— was unable to direct a reporter to 
a person who would know the cost. 
This was surprising for a number of 
reasons. 

Firstly, if the cost of sponsoring this 
event is known, the lack of transpar- 
ency negatively affects relations be- 
tween the administration and the stu- 
dents. Secondly, if the cost of the event 
is truly unknown, this represents a 
serious breakdown of supervision on 
the part of the administration. If the 
administration does know the cost of 
the Leadership Weekend events, it is 
unreasonable for them to withhold 


such information. 

Even if the administration thought 
students would be outraged by an ex- 
orbitant cost, it would still be better to 
disclose the value of the project. Hop- 
kins students generally know that 
schools have to spend money to make 
money. The event may have been a nec- 
essary cost to insure that the biggest 
donors continue to spend money and 
finance projects such as the Gilman 
Hall restoration. 

However, keeping the costs hidden 
only leads to further speculation about 
reasons why the administration feels it 
unnecessary to keep the student body 
in the dark about its finances. 

Either the administration believes 
students will be outraged at the price, 
or that student opinion is unimportant. 
Both of these beliefs set a poor prec- 
edent for student-administration rela- 
tions. ; 

Students — the reason for the Uni- 
versity’s existence — have a right to 
be aware of how funds are being allo- 
cated. This failure to communicate left 
students not only wondering about the 
purpose of the structure, but also, in 
many cases, questioning where school 
funding is going. While it is important 
to thank and appreciate patrons of the 
University, segregating donors and stu- 
dents forms a rift between the two par- 
ties. 

It is well within any undergraduate’s 
right to be kept in the loop about Uni- 
versity affairs, especially affairs that 
are sitting — very literally — in their 
own backyard. 


Neo-bullying in the Ivy League 


The word ‘volunteer’ is taking on 
a new meaning at some of Hopkins’ 
most respected peer institutions, Cor- 
nell University and Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

As at most schools, seniors prepar- 
ing to graduate from these universities 
were encouraged to donate money for 
a senior class gift, and some students 
formed a committee to handle these 
collections. In the case of these two 
senior classes, though, student volun- 
teers took things a bit further. They ha- 
rassed, privately and in one case very 
publicly, any student who did not con- 
tribute or pledge to do so. 

At Dartmouth, university admin- 
istration released the names of those 
who had not yet donated. Zealous vol- 
unteers subsequently used this infor- 
mation to send numerous e-mails in 
an attempt to sway those who had not 
contributed. When only one holdout re- 
mained, the group in charge of collec- 
tions contacted the school newspaper 
and publicly criticized her character 
and lack of school spirit. 

Although the holdout’s name was 
withheld, the article was later posted 
on a popular blog along with the stu- 
dent’s picture. 

Similarly, volunteers in charge of the 


een 


collection at Cornell harassed students 
with persistent e-mails and invasive 
cell phone calls. One Cornell official 
conceded that this aggressive policy 
backfired in some ways. However, as of 
now, there are no proposed changes to 
the program. 

This policy is a troubling violation of 
students’ right to not volunteer. There 
should not be such extensive peer pres- 
sure, much less verbal threats, to co- 
erce someone into donating. The whole 
point of making a contribution is the 
free nature in which one undertakes 
the cause. 

This type of peer pressure is simply 
a form of neo-bullying. Surely these 
students were taught at their schools 
or in their families that bullying people 
into doing something they would not 
normally do is wrong. 

This collegiate wedgie is guised un- 
der the false pretense of philanthropy 
— so well, in fact, that Ivy League in- 
stitutions condone it. 

Such oversight, though, does not 
make it right. If the senior gift were 
mandatory, it would not be called a gift. 
It would just be added into the tuition 
bill. It is unconscionable for students to 
deprive anyone of their right to abstain 
from contributing. 
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Let my people go: Fixing America’s broken penal system 


n September 1789 James Madison 
penned the Bill of Rights of the 
United States Constitution. Sagely, 
he wrote of a Union wherein the 


rights of man were not 
subject to indiscriminate usur- 
pation by society. 

He enshrined and protected 
the rights of privacy, counsel, 
fair punishment and trial to 
every person within the ju- 
risdiction of the Constitution. 
His thoughts on criminal jus- 
tice have served as the basis of 
proper incarceration in coun- 
tries around the world. 

Whereas his vision of jus- 
tice has spread, the spirit of his 
words here in the US has di- 
minished substantially. Rather 
than seek to avoid incarcera- 
tion and the denigration of 
freedom, this country has be- 
come obsessed with it. 

Our fixation with impris- 
onment has led us to have the 
highest number of incarcerat- 
ed persons in the world. Worse 
still, we also have the highest 
incarceration rate in the world. 

In spite of the fact that’ the 
US has five percent of the 
world population, it has 20 


criminal justice system. 

One of the biggest areas in need of 
reform is sentencing. Prison sentences 
are altogether too long. The US has not 


percent of the world’s prison- 

ers. To make matters worse, 

the US has the highest crime rate in the 
developed world. 

Blissfully ignorant of the shocking 
reality of this country’s prison com- 
plex, both citizens and politicians seem 
unperturbed with this issue. Whereas 
politicians have spent copious amounts 
of time discussing the Ground Zero 
Mosque, partisanship and the elections 
themselves, there has been virtually no 
attention paid to prisons. 

Madison saw senseless erosions of 
freedom as unacceptable and contrary 
to the principles of a rights based repub- 
lic. People in virtually every part of the 
political spectrum champion the Consti- 
tution. In doing so, they have neglected 
the very spirit of the document. We must 
return to the principles in our founding 
document and substantially reform our 


By JEFFREY ZHOU 


ast week, I spent a number of 

days in the library, studying 

for Term I finals for the School 

of Public Health, writing a 

paper and doing my weekly 
readings. 

It was probably a rough week for a 
lot of fellow students, judging from the 
seemingly above-average traffic in the 
library. 

One morning, I was walking to the 
back of M-level when I saw an older man 
on one of the library computers outside 
of the computer lab. 

I glance briefly to my left and notice 
something out of place. This man was 
not checking his email or surfing the 
web. He watching hardcore porn. 

I did not stare at his computer 
screen for more than a second before 
he noticed I was watching. 

With a frightened 
expression, the old 
man tried to shield 
the computer screen 
from me; to avoid the 
awkward _ situation 
from snowballing, I 
immediately turned 
away and kept on 
walking. 

This is not the 
first time I had en- 
countered such a situation. 

A couple years ago, I was at a public 
library back home when the guy sitting 
next me was incessantly trying to find 
the real 2girlslcup video. 

I was only aware what was going 
on when I heard constant grunting 
and complaining from the man, after 
he only found 2girlslcup reaction vid- 
eos. 

Even in the past spring semester, 
there was much speculation about an in- 
dividual who would spend hours in the 
computer lab in the Rec Center. 

As an employee at the Rec Center 
who worked night shifts at the time, I 
did notice his constant presence in the 
computer lab. | 

It was speculated that he was watch- 
ing porn there. After some sleuthing, I 
did learn that he was watching porn at 
the Rec Center. 

Now this is not a diatribe against por- 


sour. 


Porn is like milk: keep it 
in the refrigerator and it 
stays good; leave it out 
in the open, and it goes 


sensical person — Lindsay Lohan. 

Lohan was arrested and sentenced to 
prison because she possessed and did 
drugs. She clearly was not deterred by 


decreased recidivism rates at all relative 
to countries with much shorter prison 
sentences on average. It is also clear that 
the current system does not lead to an 
increase in deterrence given that this 
country has the highest crime rate of the 
developed world. Prolonged prison sen- 
tences are leading to an incredibly high 
prison population, and society has noth- 
ing to show for it. 

Two-thirds of people incarcerated in 
America are in jail for non-violent of- 
fenses. This number must be cut sub- 
stantially. Many of these offenders are in 
prison because they did drugs or were 
vandals. 

For these offenses, prison is com- 
pletely unnecessary. One of. the best 
examples of the nonsensical nature of 
these incarcerations comes from a non- 


nography. I wholly believe that pornog- 
raphy has a firmly entrenched place in 
society and in the internet. 

Nothing should really change about 
this. 

It is the context of the situation that 
makes all the difference. 

Watching porn in a public setting is 
just wrong. It is just a lose-lose situa- 
tion. 

First of all, it does no favors for the 
public image of the individual and could 
only sour one’s image. 

A seemingly kindly old man casu- 
ally surfing the web transforms into 
a lecherous one. No Hopkins student 
would be stupid enough to watch porn 
in the MSE. 

Secondly, it is a huge distraction to all 
who see what is going on — it has nega- 
tive externalities. The man watching 
porn in the library that day was doing so 
out in the open. 

I am pretty sure 
that I was not the 
only person who 
noticed. As a person 
suffering from a hy- 
pochondriac form of 
attention deficit dis- 
order, I was think- 
ing about it for a 
while. 

I wondered what 
the guy was think- 
ing or if he was just impregnable to 
shame. 

I wondered if he got caught by the li- 
brary security. I wondered if he had in- 
ternet at home. 

I probably would have gotten more 
work done had I not noticed my sur- 
roundings. 

Thirdly, watching porn in public is 
something bound to be incendiary and 
cause problems. 

When I was at the public library back 
at home, there definitely were plenty of 
kids around, like always. 

I am not a puritan, but I do think 
exposing young kids to porn is not the 
greatest of ideas. Many parents would 
probably think so too. 

Finally, porn sites are not the safest 
places to visit for a computer, as they are 
usually flooded with malware and other 
online hazards. 


All this could slow down the already | from Jersey City, N.J. 


a heavy fine or rehabilitation seems to 
make more sense. 

Secondly, this is a matter of desert 
— it does not seem like all repeat drug 
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the fact that she might not go to prison. 
Moreover, as taxpayers, we need to ask 
ourselves if it makes sense to pay thou- 
sands of dollars to send a person like 
Lohan to prison for her drug problem. 
Society does not become any safer as a 
result of her incarceration. 

Moreover, it is unclear that some of 
these non-violent crimes warrant a re- 
moval of an individual's liberty. A per- 
son who is repeatedly caught smoking 
marijuana may well have violated the 
law, but it seems unjustifiable to remove 
his freedom because of it. 

There needs to be an honest reevalu- 
ation of the crimes that deserve prison 
sentences. Firstly, this is a practical mat- 
ter — it does not make sense to’spend a | 
lot of money to send a person like Lind- | 
say Lohan to jail. Another solution, like | 


sluggish library computers and result 
in a computer getting temporarily dis- 
abled. This is not the best situation for 
the student hurrying to print a paper 
five minutes before class. 

So what can be done about this? 

One idea would be implementing a 
web filter system for the library comput- 
ers. 

This would ensure that people are 
using the library computers for the 
right reasons and also protect the com- 
puters from potential malicious sourc- 
es. 

In high school, I was often bummed 
that the Websense filter hindered me 
from visiting Myspace. In retrospect, it 
did a pretty good job. 

Another option would be limiting 
the usage of library computers for non- 
members of the school. JHU affiliates are 
exposed to one another on a daily basis 
and would not risk the social stigma in- 
volved in watching porh in a public set- 
ting. 

Thus, we are more likely using the 
library computers for productive rea- 
sons, while non-members are more 
likely using the computers for personal 
reasons, as they have no other source of 
internet. 

The priority for these library services 
for students can be justified with the 
massive annual tuition that is paid by 
the students. 

All in all, the practice of watching 
porn in a public setting, like the MSE, is 
a bad idea. 

While this is not a call for Big Broth- 
er-type surveillance on what we do on 
our computers at the library, it is a call 
for everyone to be considerate of each 
other, at the very least, in the public set- 
fing. 

These individuals should satisfy their 
needs elsewhere. 

Get a computer or internet access at 
home. 

A cheaper alternative would be buy- 
ing porn on paper or on video and in- 
dulging it in a non-public setting. 

Porn is like milk: keep it in the refrig- 
erator and it stays good; leave it out in 
the open, and it goes sour. 


Jeffrey Zhou is a senior public health major 
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users deserve to get their freedom re- 
moved and go to jail. 

Of course, there are a lot of other silly 
reasons why people go to jail. That is 


why a real and honest reevaluation of 
the current penal code is needed. 

Currently, California spends more 
money on jails than education, which is 
not surprising given the abysmal state of 
their schools. 

A huge part of this phenomenon can 
be attributed to senseless incarceration, 
but another reason why this number is | 
so high is because judges are not being | 
attentive to how costly some of their sen- -| 


By OLAWUNMI FAJOBI 


t’s simple. You hear it all the time. 

The Golden Rule is to treat others 

the way you want to be treated. It’s 

not rocket science. With all the re- 

cent suicides and bullying occur- 
ring world-wide and reports circulating 
in the media, common sense on how we 
treat one another does not seem so com- 
mon these days. 

It devastates me that I continue to 
hear reports of elementary aged chil- 
dren attempting and succeeding in 
suicide. 

We've got middle school children 
hanging themselves, high school stu- 
dents drowning themselves to rid their 
sorrows and college aged students 
jumping to their deaths, all because of 
how we treat one another. 

Unfortunately there are many peo- 
ple that simply do not understand 
these basic principles, from children in 
the playground to adults in the work 
place. 

Maybe these individuals were not 
shown love by their parents growing 
up or they may have been abused or 
bullied repeatedly such that all they 
know is to pay back what was brought 
upon them. 

It is a’ fact that our behavior. to- 
wards one another can be misguided 
by social factors as well as possible 
medical conditions. 

Brain damage could act as a factor 
as well as a mental health illness such 
as Conduct Disorder. 

According to the American Acad- 
emy of Child and Adolescent Psychia- 
try, Conduct Disorder identifies indi- 
viduals who typically get into trouble 
that have behavioral and emotional 
problems. 

The behavior may stem from certain 
factors such as “child abuse, genetic vul- 
nerability, school failure, and traumatic 
life experiences.” 

The Baltimore Sun reported in April of 
2010 that a third grade student attempt- 
ed to jump out of a window in school be- 
cause a bully would continually knock 
her crutches to the floor while she was 
walking. 

This child lives with cerebral palsy 
which made her stand out from her oth- 
er classmates. ' 

This January CBS reported that a 
9-year old boy was found hanging in his 
elementary school bathroom after being 
constantly bullied. 

My emphasis is on children because 


I believe that is where we are in dire 


tences are. Blind to the cost of these sen- 
tences, some judges are incurring a great 
deal of social harm by sentencing people 
unnecessarily to costly and ineffective 


prison sentences. 

Missouri has been proac- 
tive on this issue. The State 
recently developed a_ pro- 
gram wherein judges can 
see both the recidivism rates 
and cost of a given sentence 
before they sentence. Judges 
need not take this informa- 
tion into account in their 
sentencing. However, they 
have the option to. 

More states should fol- 
low the Missouri model. 
Only when judges have the 
ability to truly understand 
the social cost and benefit 
of their sentences will they 
be able to meaningfully al- 
ter the current prison com- 
plex. 

Prisons are extremely 
expensive, and has cost 
other social programs like 
| education to suffer as a re- 

sult. 

Radically reforming the 
| criminal justice system will be 
a monumental task. 

Politicians conveniently 
ignore the issue because 
constituents just do not seem to be inter- 
ested in it. An expansive political move- 
ment is going to be needed to fix the cur- 
rent system. 

Without a fundamental change in 
the prison system, we will only further 
distance ourselves from the principles 
Madison instilled into the fabric this na- 
tion. 


Omar Qureshi is a junior International 
Studies and philosophy major from Monett, 
Mo. He is the opinions editor for The News- 
Letter. 


Breeding safety by teaching 
tolerance: End bullying 


need of action. This does not dismiss the 
recent tragedies of individuals such as 
Phoebe Prince, who may have commit- 
ted suicide due to cyber bullying, and 
mental health issues that needed to be 
addressed, as well as Tyler Clementi’s 
struggle with his roommate due to his 
sexuality. 

Their tragic deaths as well as many 
other recent suicides have been buzzing 
around the net lately. So, what can be 
done for us to simply get a long? 

If you take a good look at religious 
beliefs, all of the major religions have 
one major principle in common. 

The Dalai Lama stated this point 
eloquently; “every religion emphasizes 
human improvement, love, respect for 
others, sharing other people’s suffer- 
ing. 

On these lines every religion had 
more or less the same viewpoint and 
the same goal.” 

Christianity states to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself and do to others as you 
would have them do to you. Judaism ex- 
presses that whatever is hateful to you 
do not do to your fellowman. 

Islam says that as a Muslim, one is not 
considered a true believer of God unless 
she loves another as she love herself and 
Buddhism reveals that we should not 
hurt others the way that we would find 
hurtful to ourselves. 

I am a proud Christian that gets 
along with individuals from a very di- 
verse backgrounds. I am not here to de- 
bate if there is a God. ; 

I am simply trying to address the 
fact that regardless of a person's eth- 
nicity, religious preferences, sexuality, 
physical capacity or mental capacity, 
she should be treated fairly and equally 
- with love and respect. — 


We need to find common ground in 
how we can respect each other's differ- 
ences. 

This does not require compromising 
one’s belief or religious values; every- 
body has the free will to believe what 
she wants to believe. 

The truth is, regardless of any opin- 
ion or belief, no single human being 
should ever feel so alone and dis- 
traught to the point where they think 
killing themselves is the only option. 

~ We must challenge ourselves daily 
to treat others as we would treat our- 
selves. 


Olawumni Fajobi is a senior psychological 
and brain sciences major from Purcellville, 
Va. 
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Coming November Ist 
JHU Dining and The Center for a Livable Future at the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health Presents 


Going meatless once a week may reduce your risk 
of chronic preventable conditions like cancer, 
cardiovascular disease, diabetes and obesity. It can 
also help reduce your carbon footprint and save 
precious resources like fresh water and fossil fuel. 


Why Meatless Monday? 
Your Health 


* Diets high in fruits & vegetables may reduce certain cancer risks 


* Replacing saturated fat-rich foods (such as, red meat or full fat dairy) 
with foods rich in polyunsaturated fat (such as, vegetable oils & nuts) 
may reduce the risk of heart disease 


* Research suggests higher consumption of red and processed meat can | 
increase the risk of type 2 diabetes 


* People on low-meat or vegetarian diets have significantly lower body 
weights and BMI’s 


* Red and processed meat consumption is om. with modest 
increases in total mortality saa qe 


The Environment ii al 


He eel 
Me bay 


* Global meat production generates an estimated 1/5th of man-made 
greenhouse gas emissions 


* It takes an estimated 1,800-2,500 gallons of water to produce 1 pound of beef, -@ 
compared to 220 gallons of water to grow 1 pound of soy tofu ate 7 i 


* Fossil fuel energy needed to produce 1 calorie of conventional beef is about 40 calories, 
while it takes 2.2 calories of fossil fuel energy to produce 1 calorie of plant-based protein 


‘ 


For more information, please visit the Meatless Ne ate at 


. i www.meatlessmonday. com/why-meatless<http://www.meatlessmonday.com/why-meatless>. SS. | 
aloe Seals | vee ‘The national Meatless Monday campaign was launched in association with the Johns Hopkins Housing, Dining . 


. en, School of Public Health and The Johns Hopkins Center for a Livable Future (CLF). Conference Services Use bel : 
fememengy heer Oaed amen pines | CLF serves as te campaign's scientific arisch ee mad ath pre Rat ae 
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This newly-ident 
carnivore is a close oe 
| 7 relative ot th, | ae Your WEEKEND 


Sets Celebrate Halloween with the 
see. Gees pope ie Siac hia Charm City Lantern Parade. 

; LL A fe é Check out local bands and feast on 
carnival food with your friends, B2. 


SPoRTS 


Volleyball sweeps 
seventh game in 
a row, gears up 
for conference 
tournament this 
weekend, B12. 
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Colorful China Performs 


4 a eco 


COURTESY OF WWWUTDA LLASEDU 


Like Colorful China, this dance group celebrates Chinese tradition. 


Professional performing arts group Colorful China is 
coming to Hopkins on Thursday for its first show in the 


United States. 


Colorful China is a world-class showcase, celebrating the 
culture, dance and song of the People’s Republic of China. 
You can expect intricate costumes and traditional music and 
instruments that highlight the 56 different Chinese ethnic 


groups. 


Starting at 6:30 p.m. outside of Shriver Auditorium, there 
will be a small Chinese cultural festival, with Chinese food 
and games, calligraphy instruction, a Chinese art collection 
and Hopkins Lion Dance Troupe performances. 

The doors open at 7:30, and the show runs from 8 p.m. to 
9:30 p.m., in the Shriver Auditorium. 

The festival and the main event are both free, so don’t 
miss this chance to see a group that has performed for the 
French president at the Louvre. 


By KELSEY MILLER 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you have only experienced 
the Fell’s Point version of a Balti- 
more Halloween, you're missing 
out on one of Charm City’s big- 


gest holiday celebrations. 


The Great Halloween Lan- 


tern Parade and Festival attracts 
thousands every year with its 
day of activities. 

This free event is organized 
by The Creative Alliance and 
The Friends of Patterson Park. 
This year the theme is “Grow,” to 
celebrate local gardens, and the 


— Kelsey Miller 


food and cre- 
ative control 
they give com- 
munities. 

The festival 
runs from 3 — 
9 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, and of- 
fers hay rides, 
lantern mak- 
ing and a Day 
of the Dead al- 
tar. There will 
also be festi- 
val food, alco- 
holic drinks, 
and arts and 


alloween is my 
favorite 
holiday, after April 


Fool's 


second 


day. How 

can you not love a 
holiday that bestows the av erage 
plebian with the rights to dress 
up and demand candy from ey- 
eryone they see? | bought pump- 
kins last night, my apartment has 
been decked out for two weeks, 
and I invested a 1/7 share in a 
black cat about a year ago, who 
gives me that Halloween vibe on 
demand. Yes, it is a wonderful 
time of year. 

Yet I would be remiss if I were 
to just wax poetic about Hallow- 
een for 600 words without ad- 
dressing some sort of dilemma 
in relation to that. fateful night, 
All Hallow’s Eve. Just as candy 
inevitably expires, so do certain 
Halloween activities. As much as 
I love trick-or-treating, do I really 
want to give up my precious ano- 
nymity by introducing myself to 
the neighbors I normally don’t 
make eye contact with in the el- 
evator, all in exchange for some 
candy bar that probably doesn’t 
even contain real chocolate? Yes, 
I love dressing up, but do I really 
want to make a separate costume 
for every night of the Halloween 
weekend? 

Let’s face it — Halloween 
brings out the kid in all of us, but 
by a certain age you get so jaded 
that you begin wonder if the 
witch is really a costume after 


COURTESY OF WWWSOUTHEASTCDG.ORG 
The annual Baltimore Halloween Lantern Parade is a favorite tradition for many locals. 


all. We outgrow most things: Is 
it possible that we outgrow Hal- 
loween? 

My first impulse is obviously 
to say no, but it’s always good to 
examine first impulses. While 
I love dressing up, | definitely 
think there is a time and a place 
for everything. The Creepy Cos- 


€i 


Tricks and treats for a Hopkins Halloween 


6-9: cartoon characters, i.e. Dis- 
ney princesses and super heroes. 
Ages 9-14: action movie, classic 
Halloween scar, and chick flick 


characters (i.e. any excuse to 
wear makeup). Ages 14-18: the 
awkward years before alcohol is 
easy to come by and you can’t 
get to the party without walking 


tume = Cali- . by Dad. This 
brator is a is usually 
little scale | Brodie where people 
have concoct- J ® take a cos- 
ed whereby Emma’s Dilemma tume_ hiatus, 


a person can 

determine whether their Hallow- 
een dress-up fantasies are in fact 
dreams or nightmares. 

It goes something like this: 
Ages 0-3: usually a costume that 
resembles a sac, most likely a 
pumpkin. Ages 3-6: something 
that involves ears and a tail. Ages 


Charm City Celebrates with Great Halloween Lantern Parade 


crafts for 
sale. 

The main 
event, the 
parade, will 
start lining 
up at 7 p.m., 
and will 
commence 
at 7:30 p.m. 
At this wild, 
whimsical 
affair, you 
can expect 
to see stilt- 
walkers and 
bands like 


Calendar 
of 


JHU Events 


Thursday, Oct. 28 


Ethiopian/Eritrean 
Dance 
SiDst tans 10: p.iT1. 
Shaffer 101 
and 


Hopkins Ethiopian 


Etitrean Society is host- 
ing a second dance class. 
You can learn the eclec- 
tic, upbeat dances of the 
Ethiopian 


and Eritrean 


Friday, Oct. 29 


Writing Program 
Faculty Reading 
6:30 p.m. 
Hodson 210 


The Master of Arts in 
Writing Program is having 
a faculty reading. Novelist 
Elly Williams and journal- 
ist Dudley Clendinen will 
read from their works. 
Reception with refresh- 
ments starts at 6:30 p.m., 
the reading starts at 7 p.m. 
Event is free. 


Arsenic and Old Lace 
Fri/Sat 8 p.m. 


cultures. 


Play Pong at Nolan’s 
9 p.m. — 12 a.m. 
Nolan’s 


Remember Pong? Come 
play it at this Pike-spon- 
sored tournament. You 
can register a team, or 
just come play. There 
will be free food and you 
can play trivia to win gift 
cards. Tickets for a $50 
seafood restaurant raffle 
are s1, proceeds for the 
Muscular Dystrophy As- 
sociation. 


Swirnow Theatre 


The Barnstormers pres- 
ent Arsenic and Old Lace, 
a farcical comedy. The 
performances are Oct. 29 
and 30 at 8 p.m., Nov. 5 
and 6 at 8 p.m., and Nov. 


COURTESYOF WWWIFESTORG 7 at 3 p.m. Tickets are $5 


for students and s10 for 
general admission. 


Saturday, Oct. 30 


Diwali Dhamaka 
TDi itp. IT. 
Rec Center 


Diwali, the Hindu Fes- 
tival of Lights, is a ma- 
jor holiday in the South 
Asian culture. To cel- 


ebrate, the Hindu Stu- 


dents Council is hosting 


a free Diwali event. The | 


party will include perfor- 


mances by JOSH, Shak- | 


ti, Kranti, and Jhanak. 
There will also be music 
and dancing, and free In- 


dian food catered by Ak- | 


bar. The event is free and 
open to the public. 


Zombieland 
7 Del a2 25.0: Dale 
Shriver 


JHU Film Society presents 
Zombieland in 35mm, just in 
time for Halloween. Come 
see it on the big screen in 
Shriver. The showing is free 
if you show your JCard. 


fina ONE BRKSLIN 
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Rocky Horror 
11:30 p.m. — 2:30 a.m. 
Arellano Theater 


Need somewhere to wear 
your costume? Come to 
the semester’s. second 
showing of the Rocky Hor- 
ror picture show. Price is 
$4, or $2 in costume, free if 
dressed “for the show.” 


Baltimore 
Happenings 


_ Thursday, Oct. 28 


Spooky Stories 
6:45 p.m. 
Strand Theater 


The Strand Theater Com- 
pany is hosting a free 
Spooky Campfire Folklore 
evening. There will be a 
marshmallow _ reception, 
stories by Bill Grimmette, 
and the chance to create a 
spooky story of your own. 


Friday, Oct. 29 


Peabody Harp Recital 
12 p.m. 
Walters Art Museum 


Jasmine Hogan gives a 
free performance as part 
of the Harp Asger Hamer- 
ik Recital Series. The event 
takes place in the Graham 
Auditorium in the Walters 
Art Museum. 


Saturday, Oct. 30 


Stewart/Colbert Rally 
12D. = 3*p.M. 
National Mall 


i" 


opting for the 
ironic set of ears or funky glass- 
es. 18-22: Wooo college. Girls be- 
come slutty. Boys become men. 
Men become wolves. They all 
— girls, boys and lupine cohorts 
— get wasted. 22-26: you can still 
get away with dressing up and 
going out with your friends. 26- 


The Barrage Band, the Gourd Or- 
chestra and Sac Au Lait. 

There will also be floats and 
costumes in keeping with the 
theme, like giant farmers, lit-up 
vegetables, and dancing lady 
bugs. 

And don’t miss the crowd of 
over a thousand of your Balti- 
more neighbors, carrying their 
handmade glowing lanterns 
through the streets. 

The festival takes place at the 
Pulaski Monument at Eastern 
Avenue and Linwood Avenue? 

The rain date for both events is 
Sunday, Oct. 31. 


Comedy pundits Jon Stew- 
art and Stephen Colbert 
are cohosting a rally to 
simultaneously “Restore 
Sanity” and “Keep Fear 
Alive.” Technically the rally 
is happening in D.C., but 
Baltimore is close enough 
to make this worth the 
train ride down. The event 
takes place on the Nation- 
al Mall, near the Capitol 
building. Bring a sign, wear 
a costume and join fans of 
the shows in a crowd ex- 
pected to reach into the 
tens of thousands. The 
event has been called this 
generation’s Woodstock, 


and criticized for suppos- 
edly trivializing politics. 
Decide for yourself what 
to think, this Saturday, 
from noon to 3 p.m. 


as ry By 
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Soulful Symphony 
7:30 p.m. 
The Meyerhoff  . 


Conductor Darin Atwater 
leads the Soulful Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, Chorus, and 
members of the Magnifi- 
cent Marching Machine, 


= Ast Ee 
“ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


30: iffier. 30-death: ugh, put that 
away! 

Clearly most of us are still in 
the period where it is acceptable 
to dress up. But I just have to say 
that it’s called dressing up for a 
reason: All this sweaty nasti- 
ness is more.of a monster mash 
than Lindsay Lohan dressed as 
Dracula’s Bride in Mean Girls. Or 
come to think of it, Lindsay Lo- 
han in general. 

But Halloween isn’t all about 
dressing up. Pumpkin carving 
is a great activity. Especially if 
you live in a dorm/building with 
more than three floors and have 
access to a garbage chute. Then, 
not only do you get the excite- 
ment of carving the pumpkins 
and baking the seeds (recipe: 
wash them, dry them, cover them 
in peanut oil and salt them, bake 
for 15 minutes at 300 degrees. 
Delish.), BUT you could also get 
the incredibly satisfying pleasure 
of dropping a hollow pumpkin 
from great heights and hearing it 
smash. Quelle joie. 

The other thing to look for- 
ward to is SCARY MOVIES! I 
don’t mean actual scary movies, 
why would you do that? But the 
Disney channel does great work 
as far as Halloween film art is con- 
cerned, and I know for a fact that 
Video Americain has Hocus Pa 
cus (and many’ other classics), so 
hit them up if you need a breather 
between Fells and Phi Psi. 

Bottom line: Halloween is 
about fun and scaring people. 
You just don’t want to scare peo- 
ple for the wrong reasons. So fol- 
low the Creepy Costume Calibra- 
tor and let’s get spooky scary! 


along with special guest 
artists, in this Soulful Sym- 
phony tenth anniversary. 
You can expect a wide ar- 
ray of styles, from Dvorak 
to Stevie Wonder, and gos- 
pel and soul favorites. $10 
student rush tickets are 
available starting at noon 
on Saturday. 


Dead Celebrities Ball 
9 p.m. 
Metro Gallery 


Dress up as a dead celeb- 
rity, and watch The Jen- 
nifers, Squaaks, Sick Sick 
Birds and Sal Bando per- 
form. Costs $5, 21 and up. 


Halloween Invasion 


9 p.m. 
Sonar 


Elektroschock at Sonar 
presents the “Halloween 
Invasion,” with selections 
of synthpop, goth, indus- 
trial, electro, ‘80s and ‘90s 
music. Dress your best for 
the costume contest, with 
cash prizes. $10. 


Baltimore Ghost Tours 
times/locations vary 


This company offers the 
Original Fells Point Ghost- 
walk, the Mt. Vernon 
Ghostwalk and the Fells 
Point Haunted Pubwalk. 
Prices between $13 and 
$20. Local actors in spooky 
garb will give you a super- 
natural take on familiar 
neighborhoods. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Spotlighters’ Twellth Last Decade shows final stages of Warhol's work 
Night a show of laughs 


By CAROLINE DELUCA 


For The News-Letter 


On the Opening night of the 


Spotlighters Theatre's produc- 
tion of Shake speare’s Twelfth 
Night, the cast was full of ene rey, 
and for the most part played off 
of each other smoothly. 

Like many of Shakespeare's 
tragicomedies, Twelfth Night is an 
intricate play with many inter- 
woven subplots, from romantic 


COURTESY OF WWW.SPOTLIGHTERS.ORG 


After a shipwreck, Viola, played by Jennifer 


herself as a man in the Spotlighters’ production of Twelfth Night. 


entanglements and misunder- 
standings to complicated famil- 
ial relationships, foolish men of 
prestige, wise fools, and cross- 
dressing. 

The premise of the play is 
that the protagonist, Viola (Jen- 
nifer Mikulski), believes her twin 
brother Sebastian (Robert Scott 
Hitcho) has drowned. 


Alone in the world, and 
stranded in a strange place, she 
—--decides.,that..the. most. sensible ; 


I'm pretty proud of my concert 

repertoire; in my six or so years 
as a music reviewer, I’ve seen 
Red Hot Chili Peppers and U2, 
stalked James Blunt (he was cool 
at the time, okay?!), and endured 
a horde of rednecks to see Seal 
at a county fair. But somehow, 
even the most major of those 
acts doesn’t quite compare to my 
night seeing Matt & Kim at Ram’s 
Head Live on Saturday, October 
23rd. 

It’s funny, I’d never heard a 
Matt & Kim song before that 
night, save for their big hit “Day- 
light,” which graced many a 
commercial last year — and for 
good reason: it encapsulates the 
infinitely peppiness that the duo 
of Matt Johnson and Kim Schifi- 
no do so well, without any doubt 
that every part of them is hon- 
estly overflowing with the same 
exuberance they radiate. 

The floor and balconies of 
Ram’s Head were packed, not 
only with plaid-wearing hip- 
sters as I expected, but a mix of 
Baltimoreans, moms with their 
daughters, and one awesome guy 
who kept dancing even after the 
show ended and the lights went 
up. 

Maybe I’ve just been sur- 
rounded by jaded Los Angeles 
crowds for too long, but our 
Bmore audience reciprocated 
every ounce of love, energy, 
and balloons emblazoned with 
Kim’s face that the band threw 
out at us. Kim even managed 
a stage dive, standing on the 
hands of a 
bunch of bois-| 
terous fans 
and raising her 
drumsticks tri- 


from a mile away — or even from 
two balconies up — that Matt and 
Kim adore what they're doing. 

_A wide, infectious grin never 
ft Kim’s face as she pounded 
s rabidly, and Matt was 
5 cl es whether he _ 


Te 


course of action is to dress up as 
aman and seek employment as a 
servant to the Duke Orsino (Mi 
chael Leight), until she can better 
get her bearings and establish 
some financial security. 
Naturally, this 

sorts of contusion. 
tempts to court the beautiful 
but unresponsive Lady Olivia 
— who is played by the eae 
Karina Ferry 


to all 
Orsino at- 


leads 


s his 
new servant to her household in 
order to plead his 
case. 
Ferry succeeds 
exploring the 
wide range of Ol- 
ivia’s emotions in 
this scene, from her 
haughty _ frustra- 
tion with Orsino’s 
suit, to her cautious 
curiosity. 
Similarly, 
indiscreet 
tiveness 
begins 


and he sends 


in 


the 
seduc- 
that she 
to direct 
towards Viola — 
whom Olivia be- 
lieves is a young 
man named Ce- 
sario, due to her 
disguise — and 
finally, the  girl- 
ish excitement she 
feels after Viola/ 
Cesario has left highlight her 
acting skills. 

Throughout the play, her en- 


Mikulski, disguises 


ergy does not waver, and her | 


keen sense of drama helps to up- 
hold the play’s more ridiculous 


\ special exhibition at the BMA features the “Pope of Pop’s” lesser known works in silk screening, street art and more 


By SONIA TSURUOKA 
Stall Writer 

Last Sunday, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art opened a special 
exhibit exploring Andy Warhol's 
“energetic return to painting” 
and “renewed spirit of experi- 
mentation” during the 
cade of his life. 


last de- 


But don’t expect to see the 
pop artist’s iconic Campbell’s 
Soup Can masterpiece among 


the BMA’s 74 prints, paint- 
ings, drawings and book im- 
ages, which — falling behind 


Pittsburgh’s Warhol Museum 
— comprise the world’s second 
largest collection of Warhol's 
later works. 

Instead, the ticketed exhibi- 
tion, entitled Andy Warhol: The 
Last Decade, will zero in on the 
final stages of Warhol's 40-year 
career, overturning the artist’s 
familiar commercial aesthetic to 
showcase his versatility in a vari- 
ety of mediums. 

The display is distributed 
across five rooms, encompass- 
ing an. assortment of works 
completed from the early 1970s 
up until Warhol’s untimely 
death in 1987. 

Milder, more recognizable 
pieces including a dark- 
washed “painted print” of star- 
let Marilyn Monroe — hone in 
on Warhol’s fascination with 
Hollywood glamor and the 
tragic commodification of ce- 
lebrity. 


ger that gave more of an as- 
sembly line effect... [With silk 
screening] you get the same 
image, slightly different each 
time. It was all so simple quick 
and chancy. I was thrilled with 
it. When Marilyn Monroe hap- 
pened to die that month, I got 
the idea to make screens of her 
beautiful face 


The pieces, which feature 
murder via strangulation and a 
recurring skull motif, are stan- 
dard pop art — recalling War- 
hol’s “commercial” training at 
Carnegie Mellon as well as his 
professional experience in mag- 
azine illustration and advertis- 
ing in the 1950s. 


Yet for 


COURTESY OFTHE BMA 
The new Andy Warhol five-room special exhibit at the BMA explores the pop artist's work in a variety of mediums. 


an evocative — yet ultimately 
incomprehensible — _ experi- 
ence. 


But it is his jarring Oxidation 
series that truly shocks and cap- 
tivates, both in its visual effect 
and unorthodox means of pro- 
duction. 

According to biographer Bob 
Colacello, Warhol completed 
the incredibly popular series 
by mixing urine with copper- 
based paint. 

As a result, it produced a set 
of chemical reactions which 

were thought to add artistic di- 
mension to his project. 

“Victor ... was Andy’s ghost 


| Warhol, who started working — the first large portions 
parts. with silk screening in 1962, ex- Marilyns.” jets ney oF fale of the exhibit, 
Mikulski begins the play by | plained his excitement with the Warhol Warhol ee from Warhol strays 
saying her lines, which have an | new medium, which involves embraces traditional pop from tradi- 
odd remove from their mean- | transferring a photograph onto this “assem- vee Seed es | tional pop 
ings, and she is a particularly | fabric by rolling ink across a wo- bly line” ap- techniques with severa tec hniques 
exciting stage presence for ven mesh: proach in wyentures into abstract with several 
» SEE TWELFTH, race B4 “] wanted something stron- several addi- - , ventures into 
tional works expressionism. abstract —ex- 

completed in pressionism. 
the mid-to- His visu- 
late 1970s, in- ally striking 


cluding a series of self-portraits 
that depict his satirical obses- 
sion with death. 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


The Buttered Niblets once 
again delivered -a_ laughter- 
packed show to the full house 
in Arellano Theater last Friday 
night. 

Among the memorable mo- 
ments were senior Jeremy 
Bremer’s performance as a man 
arrested for murdering Michael 
Jackson with a Pokeball because 
of his (Jeremy’s) impotence and 
junior Jake Appet’s rendition of 
a famous plastic surgeon being 
interviewed while sophomore 
Benjamin Zucker per- 


COURTESY OF WWW.MTV.COM 
Kim Schifino of duo Matt & Kim rocked out at Rams Head at Saturday night's show. 


Last Week Live 
Matt & Kim 


that from watching them play and covered Biz Markie’s hilari- | formed as Appet’s 
as you do from hearing them ous “Just A Friend,” prompting | arms. 

joke around with each other and __ the crowd to sing along the whole Sophomore Evan 
tell stories about dressing up as__ way through. Wiley, Bremer and 


Andy Warhol and Edie Sedgwick 
last Halloween; or how Kim was 
an amazing long distance run- 
ner in high school but gave up 
a scholarship to go to Brooklyn, 
where she met Matt, and the rest 
was history. 

The actual hour-long perfor- 
mance was a blur of exuberance, 
dancing, and balloon volleyball. 

_ They raced 


vorites, such as 
“Frank” (dedi- 
cated to Kim’s 


the Rams Head Live rom the 
ee i: a 
t 

a tell while hitting 
is the ee ‘carefree, raise-the- 


roof hits from Grand: “Good Ol’ 
Fashion Nightmare,” opener “I 


Wanna,” and, of course, “Day- 


light,” which closed off the show 


through old fa-_ 


| waited ‘til the lights went off and 


Matt & Kim would make a return. 


in | the most epic of fashions, — 


ie — was. not only famil- 


/irg’ hile FrecPest | they did 
_ shout-out to ODB (which the 


it crowd reciprocated by holding — 
oO up the Wu-Tang. hand heme 


since every fan — including me 2 
at te: of their adorable wit and ban-- 
_ ter, grooving along and pee 
bs the | Pe 


Ae t 


: ere 


Rorschach inkblots and Shad- 
ow series shatter pre-conceived 
boundaries of form to produce 


The Buttered Niblets have a 
rule that for the sake of integrat- 
ing new members into the group, 
they are not allowed to perform 
in improvisation games until 
their second performance with 
the Nibs. 

The pre-planned skits 
throughout the show were defi- 
nitely the weakest point of the 
night’s performances taking up 
time and space when the audi- 
ence really just wanted to see 
more of the group’s impressive 
improvisation. 

Another flaw in the Nibs’ 
show was that many of the 


pisser on the Oxidations,” writes 

Colacello in Holy Terror: Andy 

Warhol Close Up. “He would 

come to the Factory to urinate on 

canvases that had already been 

primed with copper-based paint 
SEE WARHOL, pace B5 


Niblet newbies introduced in second show 


Throughout the entire show 
the audience aided the Nibs 
giving throwing out great sug- 
gestions for many of the games 
such as amusement park, for a 
non-geographical location and 
giraffes, for a random thing. 

For one improvisation scene, 
an audience member was asked 
to recount her day from which 
the Buttered Niblets would cre- 
ate a dream sequence. 

The Niblets managed to pick 
the most confused and lost audi- 
ence member to share her day. 

The girl asked was either not 
a Hopkins student or a Freshman 

still stumbling to find her 


way around campus. She 


My only qualms with this 
amazing show (other than the 


fact that my feet are still hurting 


Appet also brought 
the audience to tears 
singing 


of laughter 


offered the vaguest sum- 
mary of her day, which 
started with her waking 
up at five in the morning 
to get ready for a class 
that she did not know the 


two days later) is that the openers 
were highly random and played 
for way too long: the first was a 
grunge act whose lyrics were 
virtually indecipherable, and 
the second — an up-and-coming 
Baltimore rap duo — was admit- 
tedly kind of charming, but by 
10 o'clock, we were desperate for 
Matt & Kim, 

Also, this is the first show I’ve 
ever been to that the act hasn’t 
played an encore. My friends and 


two “classic” songs, 
“The day my slug 
went swimming” and 
“Montana hot buns.” 

The Nibs also in- 
troduced three new 
members, junior 
Luke Mayhew, fresh- 
man Jen Diamond 
and freshman Claire 
Rosen. Although they 
were not involved in 
any of the improvisa- 
tion games Mayhew, 
Diamond and Rosen 
performed several 
short scenes centered 
on their desires to be a part of 
the Buttered Niblets in order 
to gain popularity and feel in- 
volved at school. 

While the short scenes were 
entertaining and funny, particu- 
larly when the Niblets explained 
that they all had to have gim- 
micks to be part of the group 
such as Wiley having a dead 
mother and senior Remy Patrizio 
and Appet always speaking in 
unison, the show suffered from 
not having the participation of 
the new members in the impro- 
visation games. 


the crew started packing up the 
instruments, still convinced that 


I know they only have a few 
albums of material at their dis- 
posal, but we all would’ve loved 
to hear more than an hour of ma- 
terial, especially after waiting for 
two hours beforehand. c 

_ The crowd adored every min- 


oe and mel y 


sc fewaided. Althoug| they, 
left the stage, the Aobe 
could've bets Bone all night. 


ee —Melanie Love 


FILE PHOTO 
The Nibs hit a high note with their second show of the season. 


games seemed to feature the 
same few Nibs over and over 
again. There was a particular 
shortage of involvement from 
the female members of the 
group while junior lan White, 
Appet, Yip and Wiley dominat- 
ed the stage. 

The show was also surprising- 
ly short, running under an hour 
while the event had been adver- 
tised to take place from 8 pm to 
10 pm. After the Buttered Nibs 
came forward to take their exit, 
the audience left clearly wanting 
more. . 


name of and did not end 
up staying for. 

Then she went for a 
walk during which she 
remarked on only one 
thing, the cold. She also 
went to a_ sports bar, 
which she could not re- 
member the name of, but 
that the Niblets ended 
up discerning was at the 
Power Plant, before com- 
ing to the show at 8pm. 

While at first it may 
have seemed unlucky for 
the Nibs that their volun- 
teer could barely piece 
together her day, her lack of in- 
formation ended up providing 
them with enough material for 
an excellent performance where 
cold and power were objects 
each defining separate groups 
vying for turf in a pseudo-gang 
confrontation. 

While the Buttered Niblets 
performance was strong overall, 


_ for them, more is better! We want 


a longer performance with more 
games and more members. With 
only three shows each semester, 
we want more laughs for our 
buck! 
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Geppi's shows impressive comic collection Turnbull lecturer talks 


| Story in Four Colors exhibition presents an expansive history and evolution of the American comic book 


By BRIANA LAST 
Stall Writer 


When entering The Geppi’s 
Entertainment Museum, locat- 
ed in the heart of the Inner Har- 
bor, visitors are overwhelmed 
by the immense amount of pop 
culture relics throughout the 
museum 

Geppis self-described “mu- 
seum within a museum” cur- 
rently features an expansive 
and permanent comic book ex- 
hibit entitled, A Four 
Colors 

[he exhibition, which trac- 


Story im 


es the art form’s distinct im- 
pact and history in the United 


States, contains an incredible 
selection of works that truly 
stand alone. 

When visitors walk by the 


pathway to the exhibit, they are 
immediately greeted by a host of 
comics regalia. 

Huge hanging posters of com- 
ics themselves, montages of su- 
perheroes and reproductions of 
old comic book posters line the 
outside facing walls. 

[hese enormous pieces of art 
are enough to capture anyone's 
attention and to entice visitors to 
enter the library. 

Visitors then find themselves 
staring at a large room whose 
walls are nearly entirely covered 
by glass displays of hundreds of 
comic books. 

In addition to the displays, 
there are huge glass columns of 
comics, as well as electronically 

spaces that allow 
readers to peruse various comic 


interactive 


THE INVINCIBLE 


books in their 
entirety 
Posters 
hang all the 
up to 
ceiling, 


way 
the 
showcasing 
the museum’s 
abundant 
collection of 
comics-relat- 
ed items 
The 
lection 


col- 
itself 
Is enormous, 
with nearly 
ever) 
tion of the art 
form that has 
existed up to 
the present. 


Varia- 


The art- 
work is ac- 
companied Soventure 
by small OMNES 
panels that ge 


contain quick 
descriptions 
ot 

time 


various 
peri- 
which 


to 


ods, 
attempt 


the 
progression 


in 


explicate 


comics 
the country. 

[he initial panel entitled the 
“Origin Story” describes how 
comics have always been a cor- 
nerstone to art. 

The words of the acclaimed 
comics writer and entrepreneur 
Will Eisner mark the exhibit’s 
commencement: 

“In the beginning, God made 
comics and we 
drew on walls 
of caves try- 
ing to tell ev- 
erybody how 
we captured a 
mastodon that 


ot 


& 


COURTESY OF WWWTOYMANIA.COM 
Marvel's superhero, Iron Man, first debuted in 1963 in Tales 
of Suspense and has since been adapted to the big screen. 


afternoon.” 


from 

drawings 
the 
Tapestry 


comics 
always 
an 


is 
shapes. 


then 
ues 
logically, ar- 
various “ages” 
of comics. 
The  Pio- 
neer Age dis- 
played comics 
from the 16th 
century to 


The panel 
describes how 
cave 

to 
Bayeux 
to 
Superman, 
have 
been 
integral 
art form that 
constantly 
taking on new 


The exhibit 
contin- 
chrono- 


ranged by the 


early 19th century, while the Vic- 
torian Age explored the comics 
from 1828 to 1883. 

The Platinum Age included 
Doc Savage and Shadow com- 
ics, and in addition to tradi- 
tional comics, the museum dis- 
played a huge selection of Big 
Little Books. 

Big Little Books, a medium 
that preceded the widely recog- 
nized comic book, is a vestige 
from the 1930's. 

The books, first published by 
The Whitman Publishing Com- 
pany in 1932, were compact, 
square-shaped books that had 
captioned illustrations opposite 
each page of text. 

The various Big Little Books 
were impressively restored — all 
were perfectly intact. The books, 
which were emblematic of the 
time, the most famous being The 
Adventures of Dick Tracy, bring 
visitors to another era in Amer- 
ica. 

In the collection, The Big Little 
Books precede The Golden Age 
of comics that lasted between the 
war-time years of 1938 to 1946. 

This age saw the advent of 
superheroes, Superman and Bat- 
man being just a couple. 

In addition to having the actu- 
al print comic available, the mu- 
seum has a digital display of the 
first Superman comic ever, in ad- 
dition to an array of other comics. 

The following ages traced the 
development of comics after the 
Golden Age. 

The Atom Age (which fol- 
lowed World War II) saw the 


COURTESY OF BRIANA LAST 


Geppi’s Museum features an extensive collection of American comics from the Pioneer Age to the Modern. 


waning of the idea of a superhero 
and a reflection of science being 
monumentally important in so- 
ciety. 

But soon, superheroes re- 
gained momentum again, lead- 


ing into the Modern Age of com- | 
Iliad. 


ics, which had a more realistic 


awareness of its reflections of the | 


world through comics. 


Perhaps the most interesting | 


aspect of the Story in Four Colors 
is the section entitled “Promo- 
tional Comics.” 

These comics were used as 
tools to send messages support- 
ing or rejecting a number of 
causes throughout the country. 

Some comics were made for 
politicians, such as The Story of 
Harry Truman, which was pub- 
lished in 1948 and displayed in 
the museum. 

Other comics attempted to 
spread awareness of certain dis- 


eases, such as America Meets the | 


Asthma Monster from 1987. 


The exhibit mentioned how | 


Fortune Magazine noted that $1 
million was spent in 1932 alone 
for advertising space in news- 
papers adjacent to the funny 
Pages. 

In addition to having a beau- 
tiful collection of comics, the Ge- 
ppi Museum’s comic book exhibit 
does an immensely impressive 
job of going through the history 
of American comics. 

Though their collection and 
focus of modern comics is disap- 
pointingly sparse, the museum’s 
immense display from times past 
is exquisite. 


symbols of Homer, Woolf 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Last Wednesday, for the first 
time since Richard Lattimore 
spoke on the poetry of Greek 
tragedy in 1957, the lurnbull 


Lectures — a speaker series 
hosted by the Writing Seminars 
Department — featured a two- 
part lecture. 

Edward 
Mendelson, 
author and 
editor of sev- 
eral works, 


executor of 
W. H. Auden’s 
lal Peiriar tiv 


works, and 
professor of 
English and 


Comparative 
Literature 
at Colum- 
bia Univer- 
sity, gave two 
talks on “No 
Second Troy: 
Symbols and 
Persons from 


Homer Until 
Now.” 

The first 
lecture,  en- 


titled “Why Agamemnon Was 
Wrong About Women,” was 
presented last Wednesday and 
discussed the differences be- 
tween Agamemnon’s and Greek 
hero Odysseus’ world perspec- 
tives in Homer’s epic poem, the 


Mendelson described the dou- 
ble nature of humans in Homer’s 
literary world — with one being 
the symbolic, in which members 
belong to larger categories, and 
the other the “individualistic,” 
in which characters are shaped 
by their personal, voluntary de- 
cisions — and applied these op- 
posing views to the category of 
“woman.” 

He ,explained that the un- 
categorized, individual form of 
thinking — Odysseus’ form — 
assesses a woman’s worth based 
on what kind of a person she is, 
while the archetypal, categorized 
form — Agamemnon’s form — 
judges her worth simply by con- 
trasting her to other members of 
her category. 

This dichotomy between 
unique personal thinking and 
impersonal thinking, Mendelson 
said, was inspired by a line he 
once heard from a previous Turn- 
bull lecturer: “All lyric poetry is 
about love or death.” © 

Taking issue with the state- 
ment, Mendelson claimed that 
instead of all lyric poetry being 
about love or death, “each lyric 
poem is about this love or that 
death.” 

The episodes, experiences, 
and characters created in poetry, 


Spollighters’ show brings Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night to life 


TWELFTH, From B3 
the first couple of scenes. 

However, after her scene with 
Ferry, she comes into her own 
and seems more involved. 

Her strongest point is during 
the scene immediately after the 
aforementioned one, in which she 
does a fantastic job of portraying 
the hilarity of Viola’s horror at 
having accidentally attracted the 
affections of Olivia. 

Thereafter, her performance 
remains solid. However, the true 
comedic focus of the play is in 
another area of Olivia’s house- 
hold—the domain of her uncle, 
Toby . Belch (Phil Gallagher), 
which also includes his friend 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Mike 
Donlan), servants Maria (Janise 
Whelan) and Malvolio (Frank 
Vince), and the paid fool, Feste 
(Ian Bonds). 

All of these characters en- 
gage mainly in drunken festivi- 
ties, money-grubbing, practical 
jokes, rowdy singing and word- 
play, except for the straight- 
laced Malvolio. : 

His puritanical sensibilities 
cause a bitter enmity between 
him and the other four, which 
leads to a cruel practical joke in 
which Toby, Maria and Feste 
work together to humiliate Mal- 
volio in front of his revered em- 
ployer Olivia, and later, to make 
him believe that he has gone in- 
sane. 

The scenes involving the joke 


are those that best show the 
dichotomy of silly humor and 
darker moral struggles that per- 
vades the play. 

Interestingly, Bonds’s Feste 
does more in exploring the dark- 
er side of this dichotomy than 
he does in making the audience 
laugh with his shameless re- 
quests for money and his clever 
wordplay, as is the convention of 
the character. 

As for the clownishness of it, 
Bonds is serviceable. 

His singing voice outshines 
his verbal comedic chops, but he 
certainly succeeds in making the 
audience think during the pro- 
vocative scene in which he tor- 
tures Malvolio. 

Phil Gallagher makes a per- 
fectly boisterous Toby Belch, 
and the mischievous rapport be- 
tween him and Janise Whelan’s 
Maria makes their appearances 
in the production feel more like 


' parties than parts of the play. 


They establish—though in- 
directly—a hearty camarade-. 
rie with the audience that does 
much for the momentum of the 
production. 

Yet it is the supporting play- 


_ers who truly steal the show. 


Donlan as Sir Andrew takes 
full advantage of his character's 
hilariously stupid and_ irrev- 
erent lines, and showcases Sir 
Andrew’s goofy absurdity with 
great aplomb. 

In any scene in which he is 


f 


‘ing to exploit this inner 


present, Donlin maintains a real 
sense of fun. 

Similarly, Frank Vince ex- 
pertly makes a laughingstock of 
Malvolio, and is strongest in the 
“cross-garters” scene, when he 
nimbly walks the line of mak- 
ing the audience dislike him, 
and at the same time, not feel a 
twinge of remorse for laughing 
at the joke played on 
his character. 

Viola’s disastrous 
back-and-forth with 
Olivia is not the only 
romantic dilemma 
that her disguise pos- 
es. 

Viola begins to 
fall in love with her 
employer, the Duke 
Orsino, who consid- 
ers “Cesario” a friend 
and confidant, but 
eventually begins to 
feel the chemistry be- 
tween them. 

Unfortunately, 
while Michael Leight 
performs exceedingly 
well overall, his one se- 
rious mistake is in fail- 


conflict of Orsino. 
There are so. many 
complicated = emo- 
tions that could be 
exposed here—his 
fondness for Cesario/ 
Viola, the flickers of 
doubt that he begiris 


to experience about the nature 
of love and sexuality, his denial, 
and so forth, yet none of this 
depth is shown. 

Leight does, however, per- 
form marvelously in his portray- 
al of Orsino’s other attributes: 
his egotism, his initial lovesick- 
ness for Olivia, and his tendency 


towards waxing melodramatic 
about the trials and tribulations 
of love. 

Overall, this production was 
highly enjoyable, and while it 
did have some flaws, it really 
captured the bawdy fun and 
intriguing melodrama that is 
Twelfth Night. 


COURTESY OF WWWSPOTLIGHTERS.ORG 
Feste (lan Bonds), the fool, mimics Malvolio’s (Frank Vince} pomposity in Shakespeare's 
seminal comedy The Twelfth Night, performed with remarkable gusto by the Spotlighters.. 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTO EDITOR 
Mendelson compared symbolic and individ- 
ual thinking in Homer's and Woolf's works. 


and literary forms in general, 
cannot be carelessly tossed into 
the same group. 

Similarly, he argued, the fe- 
male characters in the Iliad and 
Odyssey cannot be judged based 
ona single common attribute in 
their category. } 

Citing Odysseus’ wife, Pe- 
nelope, as an example, Men- 
delson showed that her char- 

acter could 

not be sim- 

ply reduced 

to a “symbol 

of the faith- 

ful wife and 

chastity,” as 

many critics 
have done. 

Rather, he 
painted her as 
a great strat- 
egist, who 
cunningly 
helps Odys- 
seus defeat 
her suitors by | 
setting up a 
challenge that 
only he could 
successfully 
complete, and 
later, tests Od- 
ysseus him- 
self by posing a question that 
only her true husband could an- 
swer. 

Be careful not to “underesti- | 
mate [Penelope], just as 100 dead | 
suitors underestimated her’ | 
Mendelson joked. 

He went on to show that Od- 
ysseus, too, rejected Agamem- | 
non’s form of categorical 
thought, by returning home not 
to any woman but to an individ- 
ual, Penelope. 

This “rare and profound” 


perspective, he said, seems to | 


prevail more so in the world of | 


the Odyssey than in the Iliad, as | 
personal choices from the past | 
have a sharper effect on the | 
present condition of the charac- 
ters. 

As for the question of which 
form of thinking is the right one, 
Mendelson pointed out that Od- 
ysseus is welcomed home by his 
wife, while Agamemnon is mur- 
dered by his. 

The second part of the lecture, 
“Why Virginia Woolf Was Right 
About Symbols,” took place 
Wednesday night. 

’ In this talk, Mendelson dis- 
cussed how Woolf, who uses the 
word “symbolically” throughout 
her works, actually doubts and 
distrusts the use of symbols to 
represent individuals. 

For Woolf, he claimed, sym- 
bols, archetypes and the Jungian 
idea of a “collective unconscious” 
displace the actual person or 
object, effectively erasing the 
unique and personal experiences 
that comprise them. 

Despite her prevalent use 
of “symbolically” looking and 
symbols (i.e. The Lighthouse), 
Woolf said that “I meant noth- 
ing by the lighthouse. . . When 
I’m told what a thing means, it 
becomes hateful.” 

The symbolic thinking . in 
Woolf's works, then, is like the 
categorical thinking that we saw 
with Agamemnon in the Iliad. 

Describing her fourth novel, 
Mrs. Dalloway, as a “modern 
counterpart of Odysseus’ re- 
turn to Penelope,” Mendelson 
compared Peter Walsh’s percep- 
tion of Clarissa Dalloway to Od- 
ysseus’ perception of his wife 
upon seeing her after 20 years 
away. 

Just as Odysseus sees his wife 
as a “god-fearing king” — as a 
strong person rather than a “good 
woman” — Peter Walsh sees Cla- 
rissa as “Clarissa herself.” 

In spite of the use of symbols, 
which is unavoidable, Woolf still 
advocates the uncategorized 
form of judgement that Odysseus 
presents. 

Yet, Mendelson continued, 
Woolf does believe in the invis- 
ible connections that subtly influ- 
ence people. 


f 


' It may not be the “falsifying 
and controlling” archetypes 
that many like to throw over 
their individual characters, but 
she does acknowledge a “soul” 
or “value that no rational lan- 
guage can describe, but not in 
the same way as a myth or ar- 
chetype.” si) 

“The mode of meaning be- 
hind the obvious is undefinable,” 
he said, and it appears that for 
Homer and Woolf, “everything 


depends on it.” 


oe 
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Andy Warhol's Last Decade HBQ’s Bore 
shows new side of pop art 


WARHOL, rrom B3 
by Andy or Ronnie C utrone, 
a second ghost pisser much 
preciated by Andy, 

that the vitamin B th 


took made a prettie 


who said 


a color Ww hen 
the acid in the urine 


copper green.” 


In the second of five 


rooms, 
Warhol revisits his roots, put- 
ting a modern spin on Jackson 


Pollock’s popular “drip paint- 


ings 
Works like “Yarn” and “Cam- 
ouflage” — created via high- 


contrast silk screening — allow 
Warhol to thrive in his element, 
comprising some of his more 
quirky, lighthearted endeavors. 

A handful of dynamic collabo- 
rations with Neo-Expressionist 
Jean-Michel Basquiat and Fran- 
cesco Clemente, a member of the 
European Tra nsavantgarde move- 
ment, adds some much-needed 
flair to the exhibit, however. 

Under Basquiat and Clem- 
ente’s wing, Warhol begins flirt- 
ing with human form, perhaps 
more so than in any other period, 
to produce some of the unruliest 
and emotionally explicit pieces in 
his entire portfolio. 

There is, for instance, an ur- 
ban severity to “50 Dentures” 
and “Origin of Cotton” which 
emphasizes Warhol’s no-holds- 
barred experimentation 
street art. 


His tonal shift is even evident 


with 


The moment I entered Recher 

Theatre on Tuesday night, I was 

| engulfed by the eager smells of 

bubble gum, sweat and pre-teen- 
age lust. 

During the first opener, We 
Are The In Crowd’s perfomance, 
the lead singer, Tay, kept the fair- 
ly young crowd riled up by auc- 
tioning off a kiss from their key 
guitarist Cameron to the fan who 
knew all the lyrics. They sang 

| “Both Sides of the Story,” but un- 
| fortunately for all the pre-pubes- 
ent girls; no one got to smooch 
| the hottie with body. 

We Are The In Crowd was 

_ followed by This Century. A fan 

| screamed out “Happy Birthday 
Joel” to the lead singer. He then 
went on a tangent about how 
he feels old since he’s turning 
“dos dos.” Girls in the audience 
went crazy, likely thinking, “He 
sings AND speaks Spanish! 50 

| hot!” 

This Century proceeded to 
| sing their song 

“No Way Out,” 

screaming a 
| catchy and inter- 
| active tune about 
| the disconnect 
we feel with the 
people we love. 
Not only could 
| Joel sing and 
speak Spanish, his limber move- 
ments across the stage were actu- 
ally quite impressive. 

At one point, he balanced 
himself airborne, across a two- 
foot gap between the stage and 
the crowd, and teased the girls 
in the front until they couldn’t 
handle it any longer. 

Joel was such a charmer, tak- 
| ing the young girls’ breaths away 
with each hair flip and held note. 

When drumsticks were later 
thrown into the crowd, one land- 
ed at my feet and I immediately 
felt the jealous stares of about 
twenty people behind me, re- 
stricted by the barricade. 

The best band of the night was 
the Ready Set, though I’m biased, 


ap- 
at Ronnie 


turned the 


Last Week Live 
The Ready Set 


Recher Theatre 


In facetious pieces like “Untitled 
(Heart Attack)”, which are pack- 
aged like pop art but retain a 
grittiness that distinguishes 
them from works in Warhol's ear- 
lier periods 

But it’s the final 
“Andy Warhol: The Last Decade” 
that’s the most thought-provok- 
ing. Venerating eastern Christian 
iconographic tradition, the last of 
five rooms features several piec- 
es from Warhol's. “1 


portion of 


ast Supper” 
cycle, a series that re-fashions or 
simply excises details from Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s legendary work 
oft art. 

In one piece, Warhol read- 
ily juxtaposes images of Christ 
against motorcycle — graphics, 
price tags, and other commercial 
motifs. 

Phat he eventually poured his 
efforts into producing nearly a 
hundred reinterpretations of the 
painting provides insight into 
Warhol's identity as a practicing 
Byzantine Catholic, and, as the 
most obsessive investment” in 
religious material. 

The BMA’s “Andy Warhol: The 
Last Decade” is a must-see for 
anyone intrigued by the life and 
art of America’s “Pope of Pop.” 

Tickets are available for pur- 
chase ($5 for students) at the 
BMA Box Office or online at artb- 
ma.org, and the exhibition wraps 
up January 9, 2011. 


since I have probably played 
their hit single “Love like Woe” 
over 100 times on my iTunes. 

I never realized how involved 
stage tech was, but before the 
Ready Set could take the stage, 
the road crew had to do a fair 
amount of work to prepare. 

They had to move speakers, 
attach strobe lights and connect 
all these different wires. It looked 
comparable to what bomb squad 
people have to do. 

When they finally made it on 
stage, the Ready Set was nothing 


_short of spectacular. Lead singer 


Jordan’s dedication to his art was 
beautiful. His boundless energy 
was infectious. 

“Love like Woe” tore my ear- 


drums, but was so good live. The | 


catchy tune up close and person- 
al is something everyone should 
experience. 

Cartel and Hey Monday 
wrapped up the show quite 
nicely. Cartel sang “Perfect Mis- 
take” with so 
much —emo- 
tion and feel- 
ing, it was 
mind blow- 
ing. Hey Mon- 
day sang their 
most popular 
song “How 
You Love Me 
Now” that frequents the radio 
stations. 

Overall, all the bands were 
magnificent. Everyone left the 
Recher Theatre that night with 
nothing but broad smiles and ex- 
clamations as to how enjoyable 
the evening was. 

The Recher Theatre has up- 
coming concerts such as Dash- 
board Confessional’s 10th An- 
niversary Swiss Army Romance 
Tour. For anyone who wants to 
turn another mundane Tuesday 
night into. something endor- 
phin-releasing, get yourself up 
to Towson and see a show at the 
Recher. It is definitely worth it. 


— Michelle Ho 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


With the end of I 
us, HBO's era of premium cable 
domination looks like it’s coming 
to an end. Showtime, HBO’s shin 
iest competition, has hot offerings 
like Dexter and Weeds, and basic 
cable channels have been holding 
their own with shows like Mad 
Men and Breaking Bad. If HBO 
wants to keep it up with the mid- 
twenties set, they need to find a 
new fast-paced, sharp-tongued 
hit to rake them in. 

Okay, so, Bored to Death, HBO’s 
quasi-hip addendum to its Sun- 
day night mid-fall lineup, isn’t 
going to be that show — it’s far 
more esoteric than a comedy like 
HBO's Curb Your Enthusiasm and 
far less of a fantasy trip than the 
dying Entourage. But it’s quick, 
it’s witty and it does a good job of 
poking fun at the world of the so- 
called New York intellectual, and 
now well into its second season, 
it is certainly worth a look. 

The 30-minute 


nN tourage upon 


noir-esque 


| comedy is created by author and 
Guggenheim phrases it, his “al- 


| time Brooklyn novelist, 


former New York Press columnist 
Jonathan Ames, and follows a one- 
named, 


in fact, Jonathan Ames (Jason 


| Schwartzman), who is struggling 


to complete his second novel and 
has recently broken up with his 
girlfriend (Olivia Thirlby). 

One day, after reading a Ray- 
mond Chandler detective novel, 


| Jonathan decides to moonlight as 


a private investigator. He puts an 
ad on Craigslist, and is instantly 
sucked into the seedy, silly un- 
derbelly of petty New York crime 
and mystery. 

Season one, which kicked off 
in September 2009, saw the fairly 
non-menacing Jonathan get in all 
sorts of shenanigans with his new 
side job, including evading Rus- 
sian mobsters in Brighton Beach 
and chasing after skateboarding 
teens in Carroll gardens. 

It also introduced us to his 
hilarious, bizarre buddy, comic- 
book creater Ray (Zach Galifiana- 


| kis) and his mentor, magazine 


editor/marijuana addict/sex ad- 
dict George (Ted Danson). 

It was a fun ride, filled with 
sharp little one-liners and quips 
about what it’s like to be a Brook- 
lyn artiste. 

Season two premiered late 
last month, marking Jonathan’s 
return to the world of private in- 


vestigation after his second novel * 


was rejected. 
So far, he has erased an un- 


ARTIST 


Taylor Swift 


ALBUM 


_ Wakin ng He 


LAB 


Interscope 
RELEASED 


Nov. 17, 2009 


Last summer at the Songwrit- 
er’s Hall of Fame, Taylor Swift ex- 


plained that for her, “song writing — 


is really sort of like an escape. It’s 
an escape from the reality where 


you have to say the exact right — 


ee at the exact right time.” 

_ This is a sentiment that really 
could not be any clearer in her 
third album, Speak Now, out this 


tain pds G or group of people. 
Swift has always been kno 1own 
for her deeply pr 
approach 


, with Me”, but it’s a refreshingly — 
week. Each one of the fourteen 
tracks contains a Teese: Swift we 


& ENTERTAINMENT 


to Death kills with quiet comedy 


derground S&M dungeon’s hard- 
drive, helped George’s nemesis, 
Richard (Oliver Platt) catch his 
wife’s lover — who, by the way, 
happened to be George — in the 
act, gotten kidnapped and dan- 
gled over the Gowanis Canal, de- 
feated a team of Keroauc-stealing 
thugs, and unwittingly broken up 
a chauffer’s marriage. He’s also 
been battling financial woes, since 
he had to return his advance post- 
sophomore novel failure, and has 
been dumped by yet another girl- 
friend (Jenny Slate). 

Ray’s girlfriend, Leah (Heath- 
er Burns), who spent most of sea- 
son one berating Ray for being 
unable to come to terms with his 
emotions or get to yoga class on 
time, broke up with him as well, 
leaving him as a sad pile of jelly 
on a bench in Prospect Park. 

Their breakup wasn’t all bad, 
though, as Ray channeled his emo- 
tional energy into his comic book 
series, SuperRay — whose magic 
power, by the way, manifests it- 
self through his penis — which 
became so popular that the indie 
comic-book store owner he does 
business with actually recom- 
mended he get an agent. Ray also 
managed to hook up with the kin- 
da psycho Jennifer Gladwell (Kris- 
ten Wiig) and met Kevin Bacon. 


to several other songs on Speak 
Now. For example, the following 
track, “Sparks Fly”, makes the 
listener wish they were belting 
out the lyrics while doing eighty 
down the highway with the win- 
dows rolled all the way down 
and the speakers turned all the 


_ way up. 


C 


George, on the other hand, 


hasn’t been having such a great 
time of it. He was diagnosed with 
prostate cancer early on in the 
season, and has spent most of the 
episodes coming to terms with 
his own mortality — though, 
since it’s George, his musings on 


life and death have been a) super 


stoned and b) strangely hilarious. 


He has also had to contend 
with some serious changes in the 
workplace, as a Christian group 
has taken over the company, mak- 
ing him stop taking long lunches 
at schmantzy restaurants and 
even going so far as subjecting 
the whole staff, George included, 
to taking drug tests. 

In case you were wondering, 
by the way, mixing your urine 

sample with handsoap does not 
“clean” it. George, sadly, learns 
that the hard way. 

While this season of Bored to 
Death hasn’t been quite as inven- 
tive as the first, since, after all, 
season one introduced us to all 
these whackos in the first place, 
it has been instrumental in fur- 
ther illustrating and drawing out 
secondary characters, especially 
Ray and George. 

Yeah, Jonathan’s the star of the 
whole shebang, and the show is 
definitely more of a vehicle for 


to be that “Back to December” 
a elegiac apology instilled with 
nostalgia and regret, is directed 
towards tween heartthrob Tay- 
lor Lautner, while “Dear John” 
(‘Maybe it’s me and my blind 
optimism to blame / Maybe it’s 
you and your sick need to give 
love then take it away...Don‘t 


And “Speak 
Now,” the al- 
bum’s. title 
track, has that 


boppy beat 
as Swift sings — 
about a boy 


who’s marrying 
the wrong girl. 
It’s a sentiment 
well-known 
to Swift. She’s 
‘sung about it 
before in hits like “Teardrops — 
on my Guitar” and “You Belong 


new take on the experience and — 


~ “Better than Revenge” is ano- 
her one of those sing-at-the-top- _ 
Pe hemes can tracks, similar: to 
“Pi 


lity and content in: the: song, 
takes a break from sweet 


(spoiler alert!) at least this time, 


, you think nine- 
| teen is too young 
| to be played / by 
your dark twisted 
| games / when | 
loved you so?”) is 
| obviously about 
_ fellow songwriter 
John Mayer. 
Perhaps the 
most _ interesting 
of the who's-she- 
talking-about col- 
lection, “Innocent” is a darker, 
quieter song with a now-I-know- 
better tone similar to the one 
in “Fifteen”. At first, the lyrics 
seem to be about the standard 


loss-of-innocence experience sie 


comes with growing up: “Wasn’ 
it beautiful when you: Helicved 


‘in everything? / And everybody — 


believed in abe one of us. 


Thirsty aa still 


XOURTESY OF WWW.DAEMONSTV.COM 
George (Ted Danson) and Ray (Zach Galifianakis) get up to even more bizarre shenanigans in Bored to Death's second season. 


Schwartzman than it is for Galifi- 
anakis and Danson, but, let’s face 
it... Jonathan’s kind of lame. He’s 
cute in a flustered, faux-intellec- 
tual kind of way, but the other 
two are much funnier, meatier 
characters. 

Ray’s breakup has catapulted 
him into a new category of mis- 
erable. In season one, he could be 
whiny and weak at times, but now 
that he’s a whole bag of sadness, 
he’s actually become both interest- 
ing and unwittingly introspective. 

George, on the other hand, is 
an absolute scene-stealer. When 
the focus is on his storyline, or, 
better, when he stumbles into 
one of Jonathan’s situations, he’s 
an absolute delight, bumbling 
around and trying to pay off 

bribes with credit. 

When Ray and George team 
up, like they did in episode 3 
when Jonathan got kidnapped, 
the show is elevated to a whole 
new level of hilarity. Really, 
there’s nothing better than a 
scene in which the two of them 
buy weapons at George’s arms- 
dealing friend’s place (Patton 
Oswalt). And when George acci- 
dentally shoots Ray with a weird 
suction-cup gun thing. 

Don’t let the show’s title fool 
you. You'll never be bored. 


point where the tracks begin 
to blur together due to the fact 
that many of Swift’s songs have 
similar structures and styles. 

“Haunted”, however, was not 
one of those tracks, and its pow- 
erful use of strings in accordance 
to the melody was passionate 
as well as invigorating. And as 
mentioned above, “Innocent” 
was unexpectedly poignant — 
and that is perhaps the most sur- 
prising aspect of Speak Now, the 
maturity and depth present in 
some of Swift's tracks like “Nev- 
er Grow Up” and “Last Kiss”. 

In an interview earlier this 
week, she acknowledges the fact 
that she is becoming too old to 
be forever singing about cheer- 
leaders and high school Romeos 
and Juliets, and she finds that as 
she changes, the subjects of her 
ongs change too. 

Ever the advocate for prin- 
cesses and glitter, however, Swift 
hasn't turned away from fairy 
tales completely. The album’s fi- 
nal track, “Long Live”, proclaims 


4 


lines like “I had the time of my 


life cae inde 
Be Has 


ng up > in 


now” - — hed with her mes- ex 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


. 7 Kevin Stoll Li 
Blue Jay Brigade: Halloween Scare By Kevin Stoll Li 


My friends I need to address an important issue 
Our school is changing. I see it, I know you see it 
too. It's not the same place it used to be 
And the mainstream 
media that's 
controlling this 
campus are 
not making 
things better 


But when I was browsing on DC++ for South Park 
I came across a site that promised to report 

ews from a fair, honest perceptive. 

I thought this was 

a ray of hope. 


You see we have only single-minded, socialist 
newspapers controlling the minds of this campus 


No one is brave enough to speak the truth campus n 


Happy Halloween 
students! 


NEWS-LETTER 
Black ~~ Blue 


THEM GAZETTE 


I'm the personification of 


elections and Colbert 
rally coming up I wanted to 
do things a little differently 
today 
Follow me 


Johns Hopkins University Cy a, 
With the midterm y 


Sean 


College Headline News... ... Cornell . 


Wait. On second thought, that isn't the name of 
the magazine. Now what was it called again? 
Geez, the crybaby makes this connecting the dot 
thing look easy. 


Oh wait wasn't that the name of the magazine 
published by The News-Letter. 


Homewood stop pretending 
to be Glenn Beck. 


But wait! It's called JHU Confessions. 
Now where have I heard that before? 


What? I can't be a FOX News 
pundit for Halloween? 


I think it's a 
scary costume. 


SS 


mm SO > 


Good Night and Good Luck 


Uh, Jon there's a counter-rally being held 
right across from us at the Lincoln Memorial. 


KAS, SOSH TH), Hh 
FEBS, ABA, FRR TT 
Bi. FSM REA BERL 


Damn it! 
Is it Glenn Beck or MLK’s 
conservative niece again? 


No it's Haruhi 
Suzumiya and 
the SOS Brigade. 


Oh we're 
outnumbered. 


Well atleast it's 
not Nagisa 
Furukawa singing 
Dango Daikazoku. 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


What do you call a wound on 
a Cylon warrior? 


yaa oyaldd(emrsersh on @7-1 F-Tei ster) 
Hey Peabody, 


I'm dressing as 
America-kun 

from Hetalia for 
Halloween. 
What ‘bout you? 


THIS FISH, TOO, WILL 
KICK YOUR BUTT... 


SOMETIMES THEY 
FIGHT... 


Happy Halloween and Dia de los Muertos! 


Enjoy the Rally to Restory Sanity and/or Fear this weekend and remember to go out and IF O re a4 Ri G A DE :. 


vote this election. Oh, and don't forget about the new South Park episode next week. 


Go check out these cartoons in color and discuss them with others at www.jhucartoons.deviantart.com A D E R 
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__ SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY — 


Cancer drug may combat 
symploms of Parkinson's 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins researchers 
discovered that a single 
tein, when Over-activated, may 
block the protective effects of a 
certain protein and aid the on- 
set of Parkinson’s disease. 

The discovery of this mecha- 
nism has the potential to lead to 
important new drug targets for 
the treatment of a disorder that 
affects over one million senior 
citizens in the US. 

Parkinson's disease (PD) is a 


have 
pro- 


A new study published last 
month in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences shows 
that over-activation of a protein 
called c-Abl can shut down the 
Protective effects of parkin and 
lead to the accumulation of toxic 
proteins that kill neurons and 
enable the development and pro- 
gression of Parkinson’s. 

“We explored the role of c-Abl 
in PD due to the fact that c-Abl is 
known to be activated by oxida- 


tive stress, which is high in PD,” | 


Ted Dawson, the scientific direc- 
tor of the Hopkins Institute for 
Cell Engineering 
and lead author of 
the study, wrote 


News-Letter. 

| c-Abl plays a 
| role in the regula- 
tion of cell death 
and is involved in 
several other dis- 
eases. It has prov- 
en to be a target 
for certain cancer- 
killings drugs. 
These include 
Imatinib, the first 
drug designed to 
switch off a chemi- 


aie _COURTESY OF WWWMIT.EDU 
Imatinib is one drug that inhibits c-Abl in cancer patients. 


degenerative neurological dis- 
order that involves the loss of 
neurons in a part of the brain 
called the substantia nigra, de- 
pleting the supply of the chemi- 
cal neurotransmitter dopamine 
and eventually resulting in the 
symptoms of Parkinson’s. These 
include tremors, slowness and 
impaired motor skills. 

Previous research into Par- 
kinson’s showed that a certain 

» protein’ called parkin protects 
brain cells by aiding in the 
destruction of some toxic ele- 
ments. 

Mutations in the gene encod- 
ing parkin were also known to 
cause rare forms of PD. Howev- 
er, the role of parkin in sporadic 
late-onset PD — an increasing 
problem in the aging population 
— was unclear. 


cal signal directly 
targeting a protein 
influencing cancer 
growth. 

The research team used the 
Western blot test to label certain 
proteins in human cells similar 
to neurons in culture. By measur- 
ing the level of chemical labels 
on proteins marked for destruc- 
tion in a healthy system, they 
observed that c-Abl shut down 
the activity of parkin. In abun- 
dance, these “garbage” proteins 
have previously been shown by 
Dawson’s lab to be toxic to some 
neurons. The activity of c-Abl 
significantly reduced the ability 
of parkin to tag these proteins for 
destruction. 

The cells were then incubated 
with STI-571, a c-Abl inhibitor 
and compared to cultures incu- 
bated without the compound. 
Results showed that the function 
of parkin in these cells was not 
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Four from Hopkins elected to 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


Being a scientist at Hopkins is 
an achievement in itself, but even 
within the institution, there are a 
few who are a level above. This 
year, four Hopkins research- 
ers were elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
of Medicine: Benjamin Carson, 
Carol Greider, Roger Johns and 
Jeremy Sugarman. 

The National Academy of 
Science was founded in 1863 by 
Abraham Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. In 1970, it was expanded to 
include the branch we now know 
as the Institute of Medicine. The 
IOM was created as an advisory 
committee to help reform and 
promote health policy decisions 

without political bias. 

Many of the IOM’s studies 
come into being 
because of man- 
dates from Con- 
gress, but the 
committee main- 
tains a position 

outside the fed- 
eral government, 
so independent 
organizations 
as well as vari- 
ous individuals 
can approach the 
IOM for discus- 
sion. The pro- 
cess of election 
is closed-door; 
scientists do not 
know that they 
are nominated 
and, as a result, 
Johns was quite 
surprised when 
he found out he 
was elected. 
“I didn’t know 
— I don’t know 
how it works,” 
Johns said laugh- 


COURTESY OF WWWHOPKINSMEDICINEORG 
Johns is an anesthesiologist and is involved in health policy. 


ingly. “Once I've played a role in 
the selections process, I guess Ill 
know better.” Johns is a cardio- 
thoracic anesthesiologist with a 
passion for health policy. When 
asked about what inspired him, 
he said, “I was first interested in 
science from my brother when 
he was an intern and a resident 
— he’s 13 years older — and he 
would take me occasionally on 
rounds.” 

Johns is known for his discov- 
ery of nitric oxide as a key player 
in lung biology and its pathway 
in the mechanisms of anesthe- 
sia, but in addition to his clinical 
work, he is highly accomplished 
in the field of health policy. 

“I would have done health 
policy full-time if I hadn’t gotten 
distracted by medicine,” Johns 
said. “I’ve always had a health 
policy interest, and I did recently 


in an email to The | 
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‘Smart microgrippers may help excise tumors 


| By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Stal? Writer 


Currently, surgeons’ tools 
have to be manipulated by sur- 
geons themselves, only cutting 
out what the surgeons see and 
think needs to be removed. This 
makes biopsies important 
missing a cancerous tumor could 
| prove fatal. But what if we could 
design a tool that could specifi- 
| cally recognize and cleave off 
| tumors? David Gracias and his 
team of researchers at Hopkins 
are working to develop just such 
| a tool. 

“We sought to develop tools 
that could be triggered by bio- 
chemicals such as enzymes. We 
built mechanical devices that 
were triggered only by the pres- 
| ence of enzymes that degrad- 
ed proteins or cellulose,” Noy 
| Bassik, an MD/PhD student at 
| Hopkins working in the Depart- 
ment of Chemical and Biomo- 
lecular Engineering, said. “The 
grippers actuated in physiologi- 
cal conditions without any heat, 
magnetic fields or toxic chemi- 
cals.” 

An enzyme is a chemical in 
the body that triggers a reaction. 
“Enzymes can be disease mark- 
| ers and are often present in high 
concentrations around diseased 
tissue,” Gracias said. 

“We decided to create biopoly- 
mers from a polypeptide (gelatin) 
and a polysaccharide (cellulose) 
source. Gelatin is a derivative 
of collagen, which is naturally 


Bx. 


National Academy of Sciences: 


go back and get an MHS [Master 
of Health Science]. I even went to 
Washington in from 2005 to 2006 
and worked in Senator Hatch’s 
office.” 

With his revived interest in 
health policy, Johns is quite ex- 
cited about his appointment to 
the IOM, which was partially de- 
signed as to answer and explain 
issues in health and medicine to 
Congress. “Hopefully, I’ll be able 
to contribute with my combina- 
tion of basic science and health 
policy experience to the advisory 
panels,” Johns said. 


COURTESY OF WWW.PNAS.ORG 


The grippers are composed primarily of metals and have polymers at the hinges. When open, the gripper lays flat (inset). 


found in the body, while cellu- 
lose is found in plant cell walls,” 
Alla Brafman, who earned her 
master’s degree in Chemical and 
Biomolecular Engineering at 
Hopkins, said. 

“We hoped to make a bio- 
polymer that could be selective- 
ly triggered. The biopolymers 
were strategically placed so that 
when one was triggered the 


COURTESY OF WWWNIBIB.NIH.GOV 
The microgrippers can be triggered with biochemical signals to capture live cells. 


Similarly, Jeremy Sugarman, 
the Harvey M. Meyerhoff Profes- 
sor of Bioethics and Medicine at 


the Berman Institute of Bioethics, | 


is a notable name among health 
policymakers for his work in bio- 
ethics, especially regarding re- 
search involving human beings 
such as umbilical cord blood bank- 
ing, stem cell research, HIV pre- 
vention and oversights in research. 

Currently, Sugarman is the 
chairman of the Ethics Working 
Group of the HIV Prevention Tri- 
als Network and an officer of the 

sEE ACADEMY, Pace BY 


tool would close and when the 
second was triggered the tool 
would re-open,” Brafman said. 
Selectively-triggered — biopoly- 
mers would only be activated by 
one specific enzyme, so the tool 
would only work at that specific 
location. 

Once the grippers were made, 
they needed to be tested. “We 
built microgrippers that closed 
and were able to grab tissue with 
this technology,” Bassik said. 
“We showed that we could guide 
the grippers with a magnet by 
placing small nickel plates inside 
them, and actuate them with en- 
zymes.” 

For a practical test, a biopsy 
was simulated. “We also created 
a model organ and simulated a 
biopsy by navigating the gripper 
through the model liver using a 
magnetic stylus and then actu- 
ating using the first enzymes,” 
Brafman said. “The captured 
tissue was then navigated away 
from the biopsy site and the sec- 
ond enzyme was used to release 
it from the grip- 


and pick up a bead to drop it off 
deep inside a plastic model of a 
liver,” Bassik said. This suggests 
that the grippers may be able to 
drop off a pill in a specific site, 
which would allow for highly- 
specific drug targeting. 

The materials that compose 
the device are also crucial to its 
function. “The grippers were 
constructed of gold, chromium 
and polymers that were in liv- 
ing things,” Bassik said. The 
polymers responded to the en- 
zymes, and the gold and chro- 
mium allowed the grippers to 
last for several months in salt 
water. Still, metals can be toxic. 
“We want to make the biogrip- 
pers completely out of polymers, 
so no metal needs to enter the 
body,” he said. 

That’s not the only step left to 
take. “Hopefully, in the future, 
specific biopolymers can be fab- 
ricated that respond specifically 
to proteolytic enzymes [which 
break down proteins] that are 
naturally secreted from cancer 

cells, allowing 


cias pointed out 
that this was an 
in vitro test —a 
test conducted 
in the lab, notin 
an actual body 
— it is a step in 
the right direc- 
tion. “We found 
that we could 


grab tissue 
and analyze its 
RNA,” — Bassik 


said, “showing 
that in the fu- 
ture we may be 
able to get clinical data regarding 
cells that we biopsy.” 

This would allow benign and 
malignant tumors to be distin- 
guished, and may have other 
valuable medical uses. “We were 
also able to navigate the micro- 
grippers through tight corners, 


We could grab tissue 
and analyze its RNA. 
... In the future we 
may be able to get 
clinical data regarding 
cells that we biopsy. 
—Noy Bassik, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


for tools that 
work only in 
the presence 
of a cancerous 
environment,” 
Brafman said. 

“We also 
would like to 
shrink them 
further so they 
can grab one 
blood or cancer 
cell at a time, 
and make them 
even more sen- 
sitive so they 
can detect dis- 
ease at clini- 
cal levels,” Bassik said. Further, 
making the microgrippers use- 
ful may be trickier than it might 
seem. “It is important to try and 
use the grippers in a living ani- 
mal to see if we really can navi- 
gate in a dark, unknown geom- 
etry.” 


New vaccine developed to fight drug-resistant staph infections 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


A multi-institutional team of 
researchers has performed the 
first in-human clinical trail of a 
vaccine for Staphlococcus aureus, a 
bacterium that is the most com- 
mon cause of staph infections, 
and several other conditions in- 
cluding pneumonia, meningitis 
and sepsis. 

S. aureus is an intrinsically 
virulent bacterium, whose prev- 
alence has increased dramati- 
cally in both community and 
hospital settings. Infection with 
the bacterium is usually treated 
with antibiotics, but S. aureus 
has adapted and mutated to be- 
come resistant to several antibi- 
otic treatments, most famously 
with methicillin-resistant S. au- 
reus (MRSA)... 

MRSA is known for its high 
fatality rate as well as its preva- 
lence in hospital settings where 
patients with weakened im- 
mune systems and open wounds 


become more susceptible to in- 
i] 


a) 


fection than usual. 

In response to the then-unmet 
need for an effective treatment to 
S. aureus, Merck developed a vac- 
cine they designated V710. The 
vaccine is notable for utilizing 
the protein iron surface deter- 
minant B (IsdB). This protein is a 
member of a family of S. aureus 
surface-exposed proteins, there- 
by increasing its accessibility to 
antibodies. 

It is also well conserved across 
many strains of the bacterium, 
having been identified in more 
than 50 isolated strains of S. aure- 
us. These properties of IsdB made 
it an excellent candidate for rec- 
ognition by the immune system, 
so that the body could develop 
resistance to it. 

Pre-clincial trials of Merck- 
V710 have been performed on 
rats and rhesus monkeys. These 
trials revealed what the research- 
ers called “rapid immune re- 
sponses to vaccination.” It also 
revealed a correlation between 
protection from lethal infection 
and the concentration of anti-Is- 


\ 


dB antibodies. 

To evaluate the effect of 
Merck-V710 in humans, the re- 
searchers developed a clinical 
trial to test both the safety and 
immunogenicity (effectiveness 
of the vaccine in providing a 
strong immune response) of the 
vaccine. ' 

The safety of the vaccine was 
investigated by measuring the 
tolerance of patients to the vac- 
cine in increasing doses versus 
a placebo. The immunogenic- 
ity was evaluated by examining 
the frequency and magnitude of 
_the immune response generated 


14 days after administration of 


V710, versus a placebo. 

The study included healthy 
adults between the ages of 18 
and 55. Safety of the vaccine 
was determined by increasing 
doses, and an assessment of a 
dosage’s safety was performed 


before the next dose was ad- 


ministered. 


To analyze immunogenicity, 
blood samples were taken from 
each member of the study after 


14 days and the concentration of 
antibodies against IsdB were re- 
corded to measure the intensity 
of the immune response. Sam- 
ples were also taken at other time 
intervals after vaccination, stop- 
ping on day 84. 

Positive immune response 
was observed as early as day 7 af- 
ter vaccination in 23 percent of all 
those vaccinated. This increased 
to 67 percent on day 10 and 86 
percent on day 14, the primary 
immunogenicity time point. 

No test subject experienced 
any immediate post vaccination 
reaction or any adverse effect, in- 
cluding fever, at any time during 
the study. Some subjects reported 
mild to moderate injection-sight 
pain, fatigue, headache, muscle 
pain and nausea. 

The magnitude of the immune 
response steadily increased un- 
til day 14, and persisted through 
day 84 without much change, 

suggesting that Merck-V710 
could provide meaningful pro- 
tection from S. aureus infection 
within a two week period. 
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The rinderpest virus caused the death of herds of cattle in Europe, Asia and Africa 


Devastating cattle virus 
Is eradicated globally 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


Rinderpest, a virus that has 
wiped out herds of cattle for mil- 
lennia, was officially declared 
eliminated by the United Nations 
on October 14. 

The disease, which translates 
to ‘cattle plague’ in German, 
did not directly kill humans, al- 
though its devastating effects on 
animals often led to famine. 

The only other disease ever to 
have been declared eliminated 
worldwide is smallpox. Rinder- 
pest, which belongs to the same 
viral family as the measles, had a 
mortality rate of 80 percent, even 
higher than that of smallpox, kill- 
ing millions of cattle over several 
millennia. 

It is believed that rinderpest 
originated in Egypt 5,000 years 
ago and spread through cattle 
trading. Although it has since 
been established in Europe, Asia, 
Middle East, Arabian Peninsula 

and Africa, it has never been 
prevalent in the Americas, Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, thanks to 
quarantining or death of infected 
cattle before their arrival. 

However, rinderpest’s arrival 
in Africa toward the end of the 
19th century resulted in wide- 
spread famines, one of which, 
according to an FAO estimate, 
killed a third of Ethiopia’s popu- 
lation. It arrived in the area, then 
known as Abyssinia, through 
cattle introduced by the Italians, 
who had been trying to conquer 
Abyssinia, in what may or may 
not have been biological warfare. 

The disease was countered 
for centuries using crude meth- 
ods such as slaughter and basic 
quarantining and immunization. 
However, many cases of the lat- 
ter were unsuccessful and in fact 
resulted in the spread of the dis- 
ease. It was only in the 1950s that 
Walter Plowright developed a 
successful vaccine 


The United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) 
announced on the 14th of Octo- 


ber that its field surveillance ini- | 
tiatives would be ending as there | 


was enough evidence to conclude 
that rinderpest no longer poses a 
threat. FAO’s initiatives in this 
regard begun in earnest in 1994, 
involving Plowright’s 
and a network of outbreak moni- 
toring schemes. There have been 
no cases seen since 2001, in Ke- 
nya. 

The World Organization for | 
Animal Health, which was creat- 
ed primarily to combat the threat 
of rinderpest, has announced 
a ceremony, scheduled in May, | 
during which the world will be | 
declared free of rinderpest. 

In contrast, SARS, which was | 
contained by mid-2003, is not 
considered eliminated because 
there is a risk of it returning, 
due to its persisting in bats, wild 
civets and other animals. In ad- 
dition, the last case occurred 
as a result of a lab accident, an 
incident that is relevant to post- 
rinderpest eradication activities | 
by the FAO. 

Specifically, virologists and 
public health experts have yet to 
determine how much of the rin- 
derpest virus, as well as tissue | 
from animals infected with the | 
virus, to keep frozen in laborato- | 
ries in Atlanta and Moscow. 

While such samples may be 
helpful in conducting research, 
public health experts recommend 
destroying as much of them as 
possible in case of accidents, as in 
the case of SARS, or terrorist acts. 

In a document entitled “Prog- 
ress report on rinderpest eradi- 
cation efforts as of October 2010: 
Success stories and actions re- 
quired prior to the Global Dec- | 
laration in 2011,” the FAO stated, 
“This has been a remarkable 
achievement for veterinary sci- 
ence, evidence of the commit- 


vaccine | 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By ANN WANG 


Science & Techne logy Editor 


We might not be able to ar- 
ticulate what makes something 
beautiful, but ask an aditorium 
full of people — or monkeys — to 
choose the most pleasing shape 
out of a lineup, and the vast 
majority will settle on the same 
choice. 

Neuroscientists can’t pinpoint 
the exact brain processes that are 
responsible for artists’ creative- 
ness, but they know that strokes 
or degenerative neural diseases 
such as Alzheimer’s can signifi- 
cantly alter an artist’s style, or 
even prompt someone who had 
never taken up a brush to begin 
painting. 

How does the brain under- 
stand art, and how can neuro- 
scientists empirically study the 
process of creation? 

Last Wednesday and Thrus- 
| day, artists and scientists from 
around the country met in Balti- 
more to explore these questions 
and to chart out the future direc- 
tion of a burgeoning new field of 
| study. 
| The symposium, the first in 
a planned speaker series on the 
“Science of the Arts,” was born of 
| a collaborative effort between the 
Walters Art Museum, located in 


| Mt. Vernon, and Hopkins’ Brain 


Science Institute (BSi). 

“This issue of why we get so 
much satisfaction in it and why 
so there’s so much emotional con- 
tent in art is a very long standing 
idea,” Jack Griffin, the director of 


| the BSi, said in an interview with 


The News-Letter. 
The first day of the conference 
was held at the Walters Art Mue- 


sum and involved several discus- 


sion panels consisting of visual 
artists, architects, musicians and 
scientists from many different 
fields. 

“One of the points [that came 
up was] that what we consider 
creativity is actually skills and 
practice based,” Griffin said. 
“TGuest] Pat Metheny said that 


on 10,000 hours of practice.” 

The second day of the con- 
ference opened with a discus- 
sion about the relationship be- 
tween movement in dance and 
the brain. Choreography Jonah 
Bokaer and scientists Amy Bas- 
tian and Scott Grafton discussed 
how the brain responds to emo- 
tion captured in dance, and how 
brain damage can significantly 
alter a person’s movement. 

The second panel included 
sculpter David Hess, and scien- 
tists Ed Connor and Anjan Chat- 
terjee. 

Connor, a neuroscientist from 
Hopkins, conducted an experi- 
ment at the Walters Art Museum 


ment of numerous countries.” 


to try to pin down what humans 


his ability to improvise is based | 


consider pleas- 
ing to look at. 

Scientists 
took an abstract 
structure by 
Jean Arp called 
“The Woman 
ot 
created a 
ries of subtle 
variations on its 
form. They then 
asked 
to the museum 
to rate which 
version they 
preferred, and 
found that the 
vast majority 
of people pre- 
ferred a shape 
with more vol- 
ume and a high- 
er degree of sur- 
face curvature. 

Ed Connor 
speculated that 
we gravitated towards more 
curved shapes because many of 
our neurons evolved to respond 
to surface curvature. 

Chatterjee, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, had done stud- 
ies on artists who had suffered 
strokes, and found quantifiable 
differences in their paintings be- 
fore and after. 

Chatterjee also put to rest a 
common myth. “I would like to 
expunge from your brains that 
the right hemisphere is the artis- 
tic hemisphere,” he said. 

In reply to an audience ques- 


Delos” and 


se- 


visitors 


By SAM OHMER 


| Staff Writer 


Making proteins is where it’s 
at — if you're a cell, at least. And 
the key to any protein production 
is translation and all the myriad 
machinery that entails. 

So understanding how pro- 
teins are made is a big deal for 
many researchers, including Sar- 
ah F. Mitchell, Sarah E. Walker, 


| Mikkel A. Algire, Eun-Hee Park, 


Alan G. Hinnebusch and Jon R. 
Lorsch of Hopkins and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

In particular, Mitchell, Lorsch 
and their colleagues have been 
studying the intricate mecha- 
nisms involved in protein syn- 
thesis, with an interesting new 
finding. 

While it is well known that 
many eukaryotic mRNA contain 
a type of modification called a 
50-7-methylguanosine cap, the 
team has recently published 
findings in Molecular Cell stat- 
ing that in fact the cap performs 


Three drinks a week improves cognitive health of older adults 


By IAN YU 


“The task administered in the 


Staff Writer 


In older adults, the effects of 
regular alcohol consumption 
have been studied extensively for 
their impact on physical health, 
but not for their impact on cog- 
nitive health. Results from a lon- 
gitudinal study by researchers at 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health demonstrate that there 
may be some benefit with re- 
gards to mental function for old- 
er adults who drink responsibly. 

Their work, published by the 
Oxford University Press on be- 
half of The Gerontological Soci- 

ety of America, is part of a larger 
Hopkins Precursors Study track- 
ing former students of the School 
of Medicine. 
The researchers focused on 
the cognitive effects of alcohol 
consumption, assessing the pho- 
nemic fluency, the ability to recall 
particular words and other cog- 
nitive abilities of the participants 
as a function. of their alcohol 
consumption. Phonemic fluency 
is considered to be an important 
component of executive function 
~—actions that are non-automatic 
or override automatic actions. 
Participants in the precur- 
sors study graduated from the 
School of Medicine between 1948 
_and 1964, consisted of 1,216 men 
and 121 women and were most- 
ly white. Telephone interviews 
were conducted with members of 
the cohort to assess alcohol con- 
sumption patterns and phonemic 
fluency among other measure- 
ments. . 


eA 


os 


Johns Hopkins Precursors study 
required individuals to cre- 
ate their own systematic search 
strategy to recall words that start 
with certain letters,” wrote Al- 
den L. Gross, the lead author of 
the study, in an email with The 
News-Letter. 

Important to this study was 
collection and communication 
of data from the remote loca- 
tions of the study’s participants. 
For this challenge, researchers 
utilized the Telephone Interview 
for Cognitive Status (TICS) to as- 
sess global cognitive status and 
the Verbal Fluency Test (VFT) to 
measure semantic (producing 


words as part of a similar sub- — 


ject) and phonemic (words start- 
ing with the same letter) fluency. 

The researchers also relied on 
additional measurements _ that 
the participants would them- 
selves have to take; the measure- 
ments they communicated to the 
researchers appear to have been 
exceptionally reliable. 

“Several years ago at an alum- 
ni event for the medical school, 


many Johns Hopkins Precursors _ 


study participants visited their 
alma mater and during their vis- 
it, study staff took them and re- 
corded blood pressures, weights, 
heights and other observables. 
The observed measurements 
were almost identical to self-re- 
ported measurements. So, we be- 
lieve our participants are some of 
the most accommodating one can 
hope for in a study,” Gross wrote. 

One of the key findings from 
this study were U-shaped and 


BaF 


J-shaped results in the cognitive 
functions among the study’s par- 
ticipants relating to their alcohol 
consumption, demonstrating 
that moderate levels of alcohol 
consumption do have beneficial 
effects for older adults. 

With regards to these results, 
Gross wrote, “Individuals who 
do not drink any alcohol and 
those who drink lots of alcohol 
have lower levels of cognitive 
and physical health, while those 
who drink in moderation (eg,, 
3-4 drinks/wk in the US) have 
on average better cognitive and 
physical health outcomes.” 

Specifically, “[Our] data sug- 
gests that alcohol intake three to 
four times per week or low lev- 
els of drinks per week through 
midlife and into later life sup- 
ports cognitive health in older 


COURTESY OF WWW. HLSWATCH.COM 
A study following School of Medicine graduates found benefits to moderate drinking. 


age, as defined by word-finding 
ability, a measure of executive 
functioning,” Gross wrote. 
According to Gross, the re- 
sults of this study may have po- 
tential to help older adults who 
present symptoms of phonemic 
fluency impairment or difficulty. 
“From a clinical perspective, 
clinicians should assess alcohol 
intake in persons who present 
with impaired phonemic flu- 
ency,” he wrote. Furthermore, 
Gross states that the study may 
also be useful for additional stud- 
ies that explore similar issues. 
“In terms of future research, 
studies examining alcohol and 
cognition should take advantage 
of domain-specific measures of 
cognition, particularly verbal flu- 
ency, rather than global or sum- 


_ Symposium explores how the brain percetwes art 


tion about the role aesthetics, or 
ideals of beauty, played in this 
conversation, Chatterjee said, 
“Beauty is not a big part of the 
discussion. What’s the nature of 
the reward and whats the nature 
of the emotional experience, that 
we consider the aesthetic experi- 
ence? It’s not just a straight plea- 
sure. There is a certain amounf 
of awe, of fear, involved in that 

. . that is part of the aesthetic 
experience. Transience, _ loss, 
melancholy, the state of longing, 
are part of the aesthetic experi- 
ence — not part of pleasure as we 


two key functions in translation: 
it not only increases the chances 
of translation when all the proper 
ribosomal machinery is present, 
but it also helps prevent transla- 
tion when some parts of that ma- 
chinery are absent. 

In particular, the capped 
mRNA requires eukaryotic ini- 
tiation factors (elFs) 3 and 4; 
without those two factors being 
present, translation is extremely 
limited. On the other hand, when 
all machinery is present, the cap 
helps to initiate translation by 
recruiting the mRNA to the ribo- 
some itself. 

As Lorsch notes, this points 
to the fact that mRNA caps are 
helpful entities; not only can they 
help speed translation along, but 
they also prevent “bad stuff” 
(aka: wonky protein synthesis) 
from occurring. 

“The cap appears to have 
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COURTESY OF ANN WANG 


Jonah Bokaer, Amy Bastian and Scott Grafton explore the motor system creates and responds to dance. 


think about it, and yet there’s still 
something pleasurable about it.” 

The symposium may have 
raised more questions than it 
answered, but prompted several 
hours of insightful exploration of 
a fascinating topic. 

About 400 people attended the 
first day of the conference at the 
Walters Art Museum. Griffin es- 
timated that most of the audience 
consisted of artists and interest- 
ed lay people. The program re- 
ceived support from the Peabody 
Institute, MICA, the Walters Art 
Museum and the BMA. 


RNA cap plays two-lold translation role 


ily regulated stage of translation, 
so the more we understand it the 
better will be our ability to un- 
derstand how it is regulated and 
how it can become disregulated, 
leading to disease.” 

For about 10 years, scientists 
have been able to study pro- 
tein synthesis — by mixing to- 
gether all the bits and pieces of 
molecules cells need to build a 
working protein. But not until a 
few years ago was there a way 
to study real-life (as opposed to 
small, model) RNA. 

It was this discovery that laid 
the path to the current work pub- 
lished out of the Lorsch lab. 

Lorsch wrote, “Natural 
mRNAsare long and full of knots 
(structures) and because of this a 
number of proteins are required 
to untie these knots and load the 
mRNA onto the ribosome.” 

The elFs studied for this publi- 


evolved be- cation are those 
cause un- exact factors, 
capped mRNAs roteins which 
fe : promiscu- A great deal of Bey could have 
ous and can evolution has only studied 
bind in aberrant l as a result of 
manners, lead- probably involved Mitchell’s work 
ing to stalled : involving the 
complexes or Preventing the WTONE elucidation of 
complexes that things from the true (as op- 
could make posed to the 


the wrong pro- 
tein products,” 
Lorsch _ wrote 
in an email to 
The News-Letter. 
“So the cap is 
as much about 
preventing 
wrong things from happening as 
promoting the correct events.” 

Conversely, uncapped mRNAs 
are capable of being recruited to 
the ribosomal complex when one 
of the initiation factors, elF4, is 
missing. This would be great (as 
long as the recruiting factor, elF3, 
was present, it would allow for 
translation even if the elF4 had 
gotten mutated, knocked out, lost, 
etc.), except for the fact that elF4s 
seem to be involved in the process 
by which the translational ma- 
chinery scans the mRNA for start 
sequences, which signals when 
protein synthesis should start. 

Without this ability, transla- 
tional machinery would basi- 
cally be foundered every time an 
uncapped mRNA was allowed to 
enter into the translational cycle 
(as a result of elF3’s recruitment) 
without the proper mechanism 
to effectively produce a protein 
(i.e. elF4s and other associated 
factors). . 

This is great science, of course, 
but one has to ask where it ap- 
plies outside of cell biology. 


happening. 


Hopkins 


“coming increasingly clear that 
the control of translation is an 
important point of regulation of 
gene expression. The recruitment 


mary measures.” 


— JON Lorscn, 


According to Lorsch, “It is be-. 


of mRNAs is a particularly heav- 


simplified, lab- 
oratorial) sys- 
tem of protein 
synthesis stud- 
ied previously 
in vitro. 

“[Sarah 

Mitchell] then 
used this new, improved system 
to analyze the roles of the mRNA 
recruitment proteins and of the 
5’-cap structure on the mRNA,” 
Lorsch wrote. Mitchell's work 
led to the present findings. And 
this finding has added to the da- 
tabank of knowledge scientists 
have accrued concerning the 
very complex and integral pro- 
cess of protein synthesis in cells 
of all types, and eukaryotic cells 
in particular. ; 

According to Lorsch, “The cap 
is a central feature of eukaryotic 
gene expression. The fact that 
it has this previously unrecog- 
nized role gives us new ideas 
about how the mRNA is loaded 
onto the ribosome and what the 
factors might be doing in the pro- 
cess. I also think the results sug- 
gest a profound biological lesson 
— that although we tend to em- 
phasize the positive roles of com- 
ponents of biological . .. a great 
deal of evolution has probably 
involved preventing the wrong 
things from happening. There 
are so many things that could 
go wrong [that] in order for life 
to work systems had to evolve 
many, many ways of blocking 
them so that the correct events 
had a chance of happening in the 

first place.” ined ‘ 
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First carnivore discovered in 24 years 


By ANNE MCGOv ERN 
Stat? Writer 


In 2004, deep in the Lac \lao- 


tra wetlands of Madagascar, r 
a 


searchers at the Durrell Wildlife 
Conservation 
a new sf} 


1017 1 
ola au 


yecies Of ca rmivore: § 
rrelli, or Durrell’s \ ontsira 
The mammal was descrit 
new species last month 


However this creature 


perhaps one of the world’ 
nie atened carnivores 


to the fam- 
the members of 
which live exclusively on Mad- 
agascar. It 


S most 


vontsira belongs 


ily Eupleridae, 


ts reddish-brown, 


Scientists from 
Hopkins to sit 
on Institute of 
Medicine panel 


ACADEMY, From B7 
Resuscitation Outcomes Consor- 
tium. He recently co-authored a 
book called Methods in Medical 
Ethics, which includes compre- 
hensive descriptions of medical 
research methods in academic 
areas ranging from anthropol- 
ogy to theology. The first edition 
was used widely in bioethics 
courses in universities 
the nation. 

Carol Greider is a name well- 
known across the Hopkins cam- 
pus, winning the Nobel Prize 
in Physiology or Medicine last 
year, which was shared with 
Jack Szostak and her mentor 
Elizabeth Blackburn. She was 
given the prize for discovering 
telomerase, the enzyme that 
adds extra base pairs to the ends 
of our chromosomes to keep 
them from shortening during 
replication. 

Greider is currently the Daniel | 
Nathans Professor and Director 
of Molecular Biology and Genet- 
ics at the Institute of Basic Bio- 
medical Sciences at Hopkins. Her 
ground-breaking work on telom- 
erase activity has been crucial for 
other fields, especially cancer re- 
search. 

Benjamin Carson, Sr.,  fa- 
mous for his book Gifted Hands 
and the TV movie depicting 
his life by the same name, is 
the fourth National Academy 
of Sciences inductee. Though 
the talented neurosurgeon is 


across 


most well-known for separating | 


conjoined twins, Carson now 
works primarily with children, 


especially those with Rasmus- | 


sen’s encephalitis, for which he 
surgically removes half of the 


brain in a procedure called the | 


hemispherectomy. 
He has traveled across the 


world performing surgeries for | 


conjoined twins and other chil- 


dren. Carson has directed the | 


Department of Pediatric Neuro- 
surgery at Hopkins now for over 
25 years. In 2008, President Bush 
presented him with both the 
Ford’s Theatre Lincoln Medal 
and the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, which is the highest 
honor that can be bestowed on a 
civilian. 

Currently, Carson has estab- 
lished the Carson Scholars Fund, 
a scholarship for underprivi- 
leged students who seek educa- 
tion and embrace volunteerism. 
In addition, he has created Ben 
Carson Reading Rooms across 
the nation, hoping to inspire 
children in intellectual pursuits 
through books as he was as a 
child. 

These four leaders in science 
will undoubtedly make signifi- 
cant contributions to shaping and 
improving the nation’s health is- 


sues. 


COURTESY OF RIGHTCELEBRITY.COM J 
Ben Carson was awarded the Medal of © ie 


Freedom by President Bush in 2008. 


rust discovered 


ala- 
ed asa 
1s 


Durrell’s 


a commercially viable means of 


Weighs about 650 grams and the 


Mongoose is its closest relative 
outside of the family 

It was found swimming 
through Lake Alaotra surprising 
the researchers who were there 
on a field trip to observe bamboo 
lemurs 


We 


time that a « arnivore lives inthe 
Lac Alaotra marshes, but we’ve 
always assumed it was a brown- 
tailed vontsira that is also found 
in the sts,” Fi 
dimalala Bruno Ralainasolo, a 
Durrell Wildlife Conservation 
rust biologist, said in an inter- 
view with Science Daily 
ever skull, 
teeth paws have shown 
that this animal is clearly a dif- 
ferent species with ad 
to life in 
ment.” 


have known for some 


eastern raintore 


“How- 
differences 
and 


In its 


aptations 


an aquatic environ- 


l nfortunately, the Lac Alao- 
tra habitat has been undergoing 
troubles, including pesticide 
and fertilizer pollution, as well 
as the proliferation of invasive 
fish Just recently the 
Alaotra grebe, a small bird also 
exclusive 


species. 


to Madagascar, be- 
came extinct. 


“The future of [Durrell’s von- 


tsira] is very uncertain because 
the | 
tremely 
tural 


Alaotra marshes are ex- 
threatened 


ac 
by agricul- 
burning and 
Ralain- 
Because the vontsira 


expansion, 
invasive plants and fish,” 
asolo said 
has such a small population and 
Alaotra wet- 
lands it is extremely vulnerable 


lives only in the Lae 


to changes in the environment. 
very lit- 
tle is known about the species in 


lo make matters worse, 


general 

Conservationalists and scien- 
tists alike are worried about los- 
ing this new species, as well as 
all of the rare animals endemic to 
Madagascar, if the Alaotra wet- 
lands are not protected. 

“This 
the 
smallest 


species is probably 
with one of the 
the world, 
and likely to be one of the most 
threatened,” Frank Hawkins, 
co-author of Conservation In- 
ternational’s paper describing 
Durrell’s vontsira, said in an in- 
terview with Science Daily. “The 
Lac Alaotra wetlands are under 
considerable pressure, and only 
urgent conservation work to 
make this species a flagship for 
conservation will prevent its ex- 
tinction.” 


carnivore 
ranges in 


COURTESY OF WWWDURRELLORG 
The vontsira, though first observed six years ago, was officially named a new species. 
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By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


For all of the matter sailing 
around the vastness of the uni- 
verse, one aspect that scientists 


‘| know little about is asteroid col- 


lisions. 
New observations from the 


| Hubble Space Telescope aim to 


fill that gap. Earlier this year, a 


| team of researchers led by Da- 


vid Jewitt at the University of 


| California, Los Angeles, discov- 
| ered what they thought to be 


two asteroids just days after an 


| impact. 


The nucleus and debris belt 


| of the object, viewable through 


Hubble’s newly installed Wide 
Field Camera 3, quickly ruled 
out other explanations, includ- 
ing the possibility that the X- 


| shaped image was caused by a 


comet. 
“We are seeing an asteroid 


| falling to bits,” wrote Jewitt in an 


email to The News-Letter. 
After initial observations from 


| the Lincoln Near-Earth Asteroid 


Research (LINEAR) Program Sky 
Survey at MIT, the team quickly 


COURTESY OF WWWUNIVERSETODAY.COM 
The x-shaped trail observed by Hubble is located 102 million miles from earth in the asteroid belt between Jupiter and Mars. 


Asteroid collisions: X marks the spot 


Cameras on Hubble Space Telescope capture unique debris trail in the aftermath of the impact 


put in for time with Hubble at the 
Space Telescope Science Institute 
at Homewood campus to capture 
more precise data. 

Five months 


P/2010 A2, were collected be- 
tween January and May of 2010 
using Hubble’s Wide Field Cam- 
era 3. Strangely, P/2010 A2 was in 
the shape of an 


after these ob- 
servations were 


Now that we know 


X, followed by a 
trail of particles 


made, however, ranging from 
initial ideas what to look for... a millimeter 
were — shaken. aS iS e to an inch in 
. Ss ; : 
The collision we'll be able to study diameter. This 
was not a week the decay of asteroids pattern had 
old when dis- | 3 1 hs never before 
covered, but Where it lappens, been observed. 
rather had hap- when it happens. The — main 
pened a year body, measur- 
before in Janu- —DAVID JEWITT, ing 400 feet, 
ary 2009. came as_ the 
“That was UCLA result of an 
a surprise, be- impact with a 
cause | first much smaller 


thought the impact had oc- 
curred just a week or two before 
the discovery,’ wrote Jewitt. 
“This means both that my initial 
expectations of what an asteroid 
disruption would look like were 
wrong and that similar objects 
should be easier to see than ex- 
pected (because they remain de- 
tectable for longer).” 

Images of this mass, named 


hesearchers find new target to prevent neuron death in PD 


PARKINSONS, FROM B7 
inhibited by c-Abl. 

STI-571, approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration in 2001 
for the treatment of a cancer of 
| the white blood cells and in 2002 
| for a type of stomach cancer, 
blocks the activity of abnormal 
c-Abl, which is much more ac- 
| tive than the normal version. For 

a c-Abl inhibitor to be effective at 

treating Parkinson’s, it should be 

_ able to cross the blood-brain bar- 
rier. 

The scientists then used a 


Eggshells have 
potential to reduce 
greenhouse gases 


Research performed by sci- 
entists at the University of Cal- 


cutta has demonstrated that the ‘- 


membrane lining the shell of 
an egg is capable of absorbing, 
seven times its weight in carbon 
dioxide. 

Eggshells are composed of 
three layers, and are primarily 
composed of protein fibers and 
calcium carbonate. The inner 
membrane is also composed of 
proteins, and serves to protect 
the developing chick oe 
from bacteria. 

The team developed a media 
of separating the membrane from 
the shell by using a weak acid, 
but if eggshells are to be used as 


reducing greenhouse gases, more 
large-scale separation ‘techniques 
_must be developed. 
ee, authors ‘of the paper, 
1 the International 


Ne 


: ment. 


mouse, given drugs causing 
Parkinson’s-like symptoms, to 
prove that the activation of c- 
Abl shuts down the function 
of parkin and results in the ac- 
cumulation of garbage proteins 
and a significant decline in the 
number of neurons. Mice ge- 
netically altered to remove c-Abl 
were also shown to be protected 
against this loss of neurons. 
This was measured by counting 
the neurons: Normal mice lost 
around 8,000 neurons, while the 
genetically altered mice without 


active c-Abl loss only half that 
amount. 

In the final stage of the re- 
search, the scientists looked at 
human brain tissue for evidence 
of c-Abl as a major regulator of 
parkin function. They compared 
the brain tissue of patients who 
died of Parkinson’s and those 
who died of other causes, and 
ascertained that when parkin is 
shut down by c-Abl, “garbage” 
proteins accumulate and result 
in the destruction of neurons. 

This study has shed light on 


Briefs in the Environment 


i effect on 
carbon. dioxide i 


he 


Once the ca 


the mechanism by which c-Abl 


leads to the death of neurons and | 


consequently Parkinson’s. This 
could lead to extended research 
in the area, and in particular, 
more effective drug targets for 
the treatment of this deadly neu- 
rological disorder. 

“c-Abl inhibition 
target in sporadic PD,” Dawson 
said. “Since c-Abl inhibitors are 
already in the clinic, these inhibi- 
tors could be advanced quickly to 
test their role as disease modify- | 
ing therapies for PD.” 


released into the environment. 


This “fracking” process, short 
for hydraulic fracturing, pumps 


is a new | 


asteroid, at speeds of around 
11,000 miles per hour. This im- 
pact was comparable to the ex- 
plosion of an atomic bomb. This 
in turn led to the dust trail ob- 
served by the astronomers. 

“We've known for a long time 
that collisions are one of the ma- 
jor ways in which asteroids die, 
but we’ve only been able to use 
models and small-scale experi- 
ments to study the process in the 
past,” wrote Jewitt. 

While a collision is the most 
likely cause of the asteroid’s 
shape and dust trail, scientists 

| cannot rule out alternate process- 
| es. Since this is only the first time 
such an event has been observed, 
more events must be studied be- 
| fore conclusive mechanisms are 
established. 

“We know that many asteroid 
collisions occurred in the distant 
past, and expect that some still 
occur today — but very rarely,” 
wrote Max Mutchler, of the Space 
| Telescope Science Institute, in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“It is incredibly lucky to be 
able to observe.an unfolding 
event like this,” Mutchler con- 
tinued. “We need to learn more 
about the current frequency of 
such collisions, and what hap- 
pens to the resulting debris and 
dust. It might help us understand 
the dust content of the Solar Sys- 
tem, and some studies have sug- 
gested that events like this could 
account for prominent impacts 
on the Moon and Earth in the 


massive quantities of water and past.” 


chemicals underground to break 
through shale and other rocks. 


However, the breaking of a spe- 
cific kind of shale, Marcellus 
shale, releases uranium trapped 


inside. 


Marcellus shale is most com- 
monly found on the East Coast 
of the United States, extending Foundation, Department of En- 

through New York, northwest — 
: eastern Ohio, 
| western Maryland, West Vir-— 
_ ginia and western Virginia. It is 
_ considered to be the country’s” 


Pennsylvania, 


A new telescope currently be- 
ing planned, the Large Synoptic 
Survey Telescope (LSST), will be 
able to find more collisions in 
their initial stages. 

The LSST is a collaboration of 
both public and private groups, 
such as the National Science 


ergy National Labs and many 
universities, including Hopkins. 

“We will observe P/2010 A2 
with WFC3 when we catch up 
to it again next June,” Mutchler 
. wrote. “It will be very interest- 
ing to see how it has evolved over 
the year — or maybe even more 
interesting if it hasn’t changed 
much.” 

Until then, these first images 
prove to be of great significance 
to the field. 

“We should be able to find 
them more easily, now that we 
know what to look for,” wrote 
Jewitt. “From now on, we'll be 
able to study the decay of aster- 
oids where it happens, when it 
happens. That should improve 
our understanding of the process 
enormously.” 
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High Expectations for Blue Jay 
athletics in this winter season 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Managing Editor 


As the air gets colder and the 
leaves begin to fall to the ground, 
Hopkins has more to look forward 
to than impending exams. Winter 
marks the start of a new season of 
sports, promising Blue Jay fans a 
new set of sports to cheer for. Here 
is a compilation of where we left 
off at the end of the 2009-2010 and 
what you have to look forward to 
in the upcoming season. 


Men's Basketball 
Last year, men’s basketball 
struggled to end witha winning 
season, finishing up with a 12-13 
overall record and wrapping up 
the Centennial Conference with 
an 8-10 record. However, the 
team’s strength lay in their abil- 
ity to recover in tight situations. 
Watch for one of last season's high 
scorers, senior Michael Henrici, 
as he returns to the court to lend 
his talent to the team for one fi- 
nal season. Hopefully this winter 
will promise more consistency 
and greater push for playoffs 
when the post-season arrives. 


Women’s Basketball 

Last season showcased an all- 
around solid women’s team. The 
Lady Jays started December with 
a second place finish at the Mike 
Durgala Memorial Tournament. 
Returning star, sophomore Alex 
Vassila, led the team in rebounds 
and high scoring at last year’s Cen- 
tennial Conferences. The ladies 
finished strong in the playoffs and 
boasted 16-9 record overall, but 
hopefully their graduation of sev- 
eral seniors won't hinder the poten- 
tial success of this season to come. 


Men and Women’s Swimming 

The 2009-2011 season marked 
great success for men’s swim- 
ming who finished 12th nation- 
ally for Division III schools. Both 
teams advanced to the NCAA 
Championships where several 
records were set. Junior Tim Nam 
and sophomores Nick Schmidt 
and Carter Gisriel showed prom- 
ise with a record NCAA time for 
their relay team. For the women, 
relay teams comprised of such 


returning swimmers as juniors 
Lindsay Kent,Khristine Ghemi- 
gian, Annie Tsay and Elizabeth 
Rogers, finished in record time as 
well. Many strong swimmers are 
returning for this upcoming sea- 
son — with several only in their 
junior year — so the team may 
have hopes of overtaking their 
previous season’s success. Meets 
have already started so check out 
their endeavors at various events 
in the upcoming months as Coach 
Kennedy leads the team to wins. 


Wrestling 

Sophomore Paul Marcello was 
last year’s star wrestler and the 
only Jay to make it to the cham- 
pionships for men’s wrestling. 
Despite a hard loss at the NCA 
II Wrestling Championships, 
Marcello boasted a 19-7 record 
in his rookie season. The team 
itself had a solid season, plac- 
ing fourth at the 2010 Centennial 
Conferrences with successes for 
many of its returning wrestlers, 
including Marcello who won the 
133-pound bracket. Look out for 
senior Patrick Stanley, who will 


be finishing up an outstanding | 


college career where he was the 
first freshman to qualify for the 
NCAAs in Hopkins history. 


Men and Women’s Fencing 

Two returning fencers, juniors 
Lauren Chinn and Max Weider, 
placed 10th and 11th respectively 
at the NCAA Mid-Atlantic re- 
gional competition last year. With 
two more seasons ahead of them, 


vital contributors to this and next 


year’s team. Returning veterans | 


for the ladies’ team, which placed 


seventh at the National Intercolle- | 


giate Women’s Fencing Association 
Championship, may help the fenc- 


ing team continue its push for high- | 


er rankings in bigger competitions. 

Regardless of your particular 
interest, this year’s winter sports 
will be an exciting set of games to 
watch. While seniors finish their 
collegiate careers and returning | 
members continue their success- 
es, there will also be a new batch 
of men and women to help con- 
tribute to future Jays’ wins in the 


| sorority, Pi Phi 
Chinn and Weider will prove to be | 


upcoming months. 


SPORTS 


Fourth annual Powder Pull goes 


By MIKE KANEN 
Spe wts Editor 


For the first time since 2007, 
there is a new champion of the 
gridiron. No, not the Super Bowl, 
Rose Bowl or even Centennial 
Conference title gridiron, but one 
with equally devastating brag- 
ging rights — the annual Powder 
Puff football tournament. 
After two dominating cam- 
paigns by Alpha Phi in 2008 
and 2009, this year saw a new- 
comer with more than the usu- 
al incentives. 
“We did this for fun, but 
we really wanted to win too,” 
said Pi Beta Phi co-captain 
and sophomore thrower for 
the track team Alana Merkow. 

| “Overall, we really just wanted 
our name to get out there and 
be known. We are a new soror- 
ity on campus, so winning this 
really meant a lot for us.” 

Pi Beta Phi’s victory took a 
monumental effort and ended 
with last second dramatics. 

The tournament, the fourth 

| of its kind at Hopkins, took 
place on Saturday, October 
23rd, on what was an unusually 
beautiful day for mid-fall. 

At 12:15, Pi Beta Phi began 
the festivities at the O’Connor 


have a good time,” said Tracey 
Vill, a sophomore pole vaulter 
and long jumper who was also 
a key cog in the Phi Mu attack. 
“Most of the other sororities held 
practices in the weeks prior to 
prepare, but we just wanted to 
spend time with each other and 
do our best on game day.” 

Phi Mu, who used 14 play- 
ers of all years, came out on 
top and, because of the 5-so- 
rority bracket, moved on to the 
Championship Round where 
they would await the winner of 
much anticipated Alpha Phi vs. 
Pi Phi showdown in the semi- 
finals. 

Alpha Phi’s lineup, which was 
nicknamed WAPhi because they 
worked with brothers of the fra- 
ternity Wawa before the event, 
featured fifteen upperclassmen, 
the girls who had been crowned 
queens of the tournament two 
years in a row. 

On the other side, Pi Phi used 
17 players of all years. 

The game's scoring was early 
but seldom. In the first three 
minutes, Merkow, the Pi Phi 
quarterback, ran a touchdown in 
for the 6-0 lead. 

With intensity high and tem- 
pers flaring, the two sororities 
duked it out until the final seconds. 

Merkow’s 


Rec Center 
Practice Fields 
taking on 


the Multicul- 
tural sorority. 
Despite the 
hard-fought 
effort by the 
Multicultural 


came out on 
top, their first 
stepping stone 
to the title. 

In the 
event’s second 
game, Phi Mu 
faced off with 
Kappa Kappa 
Gamma. Phi 
Mu _ took sec- 
ond place a 
year ago, but 
was not as fo- 
cused on win- 
ning as much 
as they were enjoying the event as 
a whole. 

“We were mostly there just to 
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Phi Mu finished second for the second year. 


early score 
would hold 
up as the 
game’s lone 
score, send- 
ing Pi Phi to 
the finals. 

Ae lage 
though we 
lost in the 
first round, 
we played a 
great game 
against a for- 
midable op- 
ponent,” said 
Alpha Phi se- 
nior Pia Hei- 
Imann. “We 
were un- 
lucky early 
in the game, 
and then we 
just couldn't 
convert our 
gains to touchdowns.” 

“It was such an exciting game,” 
Merkow said. “We beat the de- 


Top-seeded Water Polo falls just short of tournament victory 


~ Team takes down MIT in semis, stumped by engineers in title 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins water polo 
team competed in the Division 
Ill Eastern Championships this 
weekend, defeating Penn State- 
Behrend and MIT in the first 
round and semifinals, respec- 
tively, before failing to beat MIT 
a second time in the champion- 
ship game. 

Sophomore Alex Whittam’s 10 


13 in the semifinal round. Whit- 
tam added five more goals in 
the game, while sophomore Eli 
Levitt had a hat trick, and both 
sophomore Ross Schoefield and 
sophomore Kielan Crow had two 
goals, advancing the Jays to the 
championship. Selbst added 13 
saves and seven steals. MIT went 
on to defeat Connecticut College 
13-3 to advance to the champion- 


ship round as well. 


The Jays were unable to beat 


total goals in the first two games 
carried the team to tle finals. He 
was one of 14 different players to 
score against Penn State-Behrend, 
a team that the Blue Jays had no 
trouble with winning 24-5. 

Whittam scored five in game 
one, while sophomore Charlie 
Weintraub added three more. 
Senior goalie Jeremy Selbst 
made 10 saves with four steals 
in the win as well. 

The Jays then defeated MIT 14- 


MIT a second time in the cham- 
pionship. The Engineers scored 
two goals in the final 45 seconds 
of the first half and added three 
more in the third, scoring five 
unanswered to take a four goal 
lead, which they successfully de- 
fended. 

Hopkins fell to 12-11 on the sea- 
son with the loss, finishing as the 
runners-up at the championship 
for the first time since 2003. MIT 
improves to 10-7 on the season, 


men ny 7 ee ne ee 


winning their first title since 2007. 

Tournament Most Valuable 
Player John Preis scored the first 
goal of the game, giving MIT 
the early 1-0 lead. Hopkins an- 
swered right back, though, with 
three straight to take a 3-1 lead. 

Whittam tied the game at 
one apiece for his 11th goal of 
the tournament. Schofield then 
scored a man-up goal at 2:27 in 
the first to make it 2-1, and he 
added another man-up goal to 
start the second quarter, extend- 
ing the Jays’ lead to two. 

MIT fired right back, however, 
scoring back-to-back goals to tie 
it up. Whittam’s 12th goal of the 
tournament gave the lead back 
to Hopkins only 45 seconds after 
MIT closed the gap. Two quick 
goals in the last 45 seconds of the 
half gave the lead back to MIT at 
halftime, 5-4. 

Hopkins was unable to come 
back in the second half. While 


FILE PHOTO 
The Hopkins Water Polo squad beat MIT 14-13 in a thrilling semi-final match-up of the Division III Eastern Championships. 


MIT knocked in four goals in 
the final half, the Jays could only 
muster past three. 

The Engineers scored the first 
three goals of the third quarter, 
giving them an 8-4 lead. Goals 
by Crow and junior Mark Strick- 
land cut the deficit in half, but 
an MIT goal by Brian Gardiner 
made it 9-6. Schofield’s third of 
the day made it 9-7 heading into 
the fourth period. 

However, both teams found 
themselves unable to score in 
the fourth due to impressive 
goalie play. Selbst made sev- 
eral huge saves in the period, 
including stopping a shot from 
just five meters out. 

Schofield was the top perform- 
er for Hopkins in the game, scor- 
ing three goals and adding three 
assists. Whittam added two goals 
and two assists, and Selbst had 
nine saves and four steals. 

“We were out-executed in 
the finals,” said senior John Bar- 
rett, who was named to the All- 
Tournament second team. “We 
came out soft and over-confi- 
dent, simply going through the 
motions.” 

Three other Jays were named to 
the All-Tournament team: Scho- 


field and Whittam earned First | 


Team All-Tournament honors, 
while Crow was also named to 
the second team along with Bar- 
rett. “We need to re-group and get 
back to the basics,” Barrett added. 
“There are still a lot of games left, 
and our most important ones are 
ahead of us.” 

The team returned to action 
Wednesday in Washington, D.C. 
against George Washington in 
CWPA Southern Division action. 

The Blue Jays, lead by a Scho- 
field hat trick, took down the 
Colonials 11-8. Alex Whittam 
and Stephen Kingery added two 
goals apiece. 

The Blue Jays return to action 
Saturday at the Naval Academy. 


on 


to rook 


1es 
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Sophomore Amelia Vallenilla of Pi Phi carries the ball past senior Steph O'Connell of Phi Mu. 


fending champions who thought 
they had the game in the bag. Ap- 
parently they had already made 
3-peat shirts, and that really mo- 
tivated us to win. Our team and 
whole sorority came together and 
we felt very fortunate to win.” 

Pi Phi’s defensive stand in the 
semi-finals set the stage for what 
would be a spectacular champi- 
onship round. However, Pi Phi’s 
energy was running low heading 
into the game. 

“We were very, very tired 
at that point because we had 
played one more game than 
them,” Merkow said. “Our sec- 
ond one against the defending 
champs took quite a toll on a 
lot of the girls.” 

Pi Phi scored first on a Merkow 
pass to Hannah Cohen in the end 
zone, putting them up 6-0. Phi 
Mu came back, though, scoring 
two unanswered scores to put 
them up by five. 

The score would hold until the 
final 30 seconds when Phi Mu 
was called for defensive pass in- 
terference. That gave Pi Phi just 
enough time for one final play. 

“The final play called was 
supposed to be a screen play to 
our center, Brittany Prieto, but 
she wasn't open, so I saw the field 
open on the right and ran and got 
in the end zone,” Merkow said. 

“People went pretty crazy. I 
was so tired and out of breath 


that I didn't even realize I made 
the touchdown and that we 
won by 1 point. It was a great 
feeling, though.” 

And with that, Pi Phi, the Pow- 
der Puff football rookies, took 
home bragging rights for 2010. 

Bragging rights, though, 
was hardly what the girls were 
thinking about. 

“It was really great to spend 
so much time with my sisters and 
come together to put a team to- 
gether,” Vill said. “And playing 
football was fun for all of us too! 

It was also really nice that a 
lot of our friends came to watch 
and we had a lot of support from 
fans,” she said. “One of the high- 
lights for me was when two of 
our sisters came in a lion and go- 
rilla costume to cheer us on. The 
whole thing was fun.” 

While competition was natu- 
rally part of the event and a big 
part of the enjoyment, everyone 
understood that the event was re- 
ally about having fun. 

“T love this event,” Pia Heil- 
mann said. “It’s a great time to 
see all of the sororities together, 
competing, and get the fraterni- 
ties involved, too. It gets a little 
feisty on the field, but we always 
stick around to cheer on the oth- 
er sororities in the final rounds.” 

Next year, with a new defend- 
ing champion, the fun will surely 
continue. 


Bukoski scores early — 
lor win at Bullets 


M. SOCCER, From B12 
minute. Junior Eric Elicker took a 
free kick outside of the left side of 
the box. Elicker’s kick sailed just 
past the diving attempt of Gill 
in the Hopkins goal, and into 
the right side of the net. 

Despite this disappoint- 
ing loss, the Blue Jays’ playoff 
hopes remain alive. Senior 
midfielder Chris Wilson said 
his team was expecting to win 
before the game started. 

“Today was a very rough loss, 
especially going against a Cen- 
tennial Conference rival. We feel 
we really deserved to win, but 
we just had to worst luck," Wil- 
son said after the game. 

"It’s hard to believe that we 
took twenty-two shots and only 
cashed in once. Hopefully, if 
_we keep playing with this in- 
tensity, our shots and oppor- 
tunities will keep coming, and 
better luck will bring us many 
goals," Wilson said. 

After accumulating shot after 
shot, Hopkins was finally able to 
score in the eighty-fourth min- 
ute when senior captain mid- 
fielder Kevin Hueber headed a 
cross kick towards senior for- 
ward Scott Bukoski. Bukoski 
sneaked a header past the defen- 
sive line of Franklin & Marshall 
for his third goal of the season, 
cutting the deficit in half with a 
score of two to one. 

Hopkins continued to press 
on the offensive end, tallying 
three final unsuccessful shots as 
the final horn sounded. 

Sean Coleman led the way 
with eight shots on goal, while 
Hueber and Bukoski each tal- 
lied three. Sean Duggan and 
Evan Kleinberg added two shots 


apiece. Freshman Thomas Mour- 
mouras continued his important 
role off the bench, completing 
several impressive passes, drib- 
bles, and a shot on goal. 

With their season on the line, 
the Blue Jays took on the Bullets 
of Gettysburg on the road. Head- 
ing into the contest, the Jays and 
Bullets were tied with a 3-2-2 re- 
cord in the conference, making 
this a do-or-die match-up. The 
loser’s playoff hopes were gone 
whereas the winner would live 
on for another day. 

The Blue Jays got on the board 
fast, something they have had 
trouble doing all season long. 

In just the fourth minute, 
Bukoski scored for the second 
straight game off a picture-per- 
fect pass from Sean Coleman. 
Bukoski moved by a defender 
and shot to the right side, beating 
the Bullet goalkeeper for the 1-0 
advantage. 

Minutes later, Bukoski had an 
opportunity to put the Jays up by 
two, but his shot banked off the 
post. 

One goal, though, was all the 
Jays would need as the Hopkins 

defense shut down Gettysburg 
for Ravi Gill’s 10th shutout of the 
season. Gill had to make just one 
save in the game, as the Bullets 
could only muster nine shots in 
the second half, five of which 
came in the final 15 minutes. 

With the win, the Blue Jays 
are now one win away from 
clinching a Centennial Confer- 
ence playoff berth; they have 
eight conference titles in school 
history. Hopkins faces off with 

Washington College Saturday 
night at Homewood Field for ail 
_ the marbles. 
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By AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


The star of the footb 
romp over Susquehanna 
Saturday, October 23rd, was 
wide receiver Sam Wernick 
Wernick was named Centennial 
Conference Co-Offensive Player 
of the Week for his exceptional 
play, the first time he has won 
such an award in his Hopkins 
career, for leading the team to 
a 49-24 victory in Pennsylvania. 
He set several records a long the 
way for the Centennial Confer- 
ence and Hopkins during what 
he says was, “My best game to 
date.” 

Wernick had seven total recep- 
tions for a combined 250 yards with 
four touchdown catches along with 
four kickoff returns for 91 yards, 
His second touchdown reception, a 
74-yarder, was his best play of the 
game along with the téam’s too. 

“That was perfect pass,” Wer- 
nick said. “Everyone did exactly 


all team’s 
last 
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SPORTS 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
SAM WERNICK - FOOTBALL 


ference record .books for the 
second-best and fifth-best receiv- 
ing yards in a single-game, re- 
spectively. His jukes around the 
Susquehanna defense now make 
him the league leader in all-pur- 
pose yards per a game at 170.1 
yards and sixth in kickoff return 
average. Wernick can also boast 
of one reception in 29 straight 
games for the Jays. 

“Winning Player of the Week 
honors is a good feeling,” Wernick 
said. “The game was awesome 
and a lot of credit is due to Hewitt 
[Tomlin, the starting quarterback] 
..- The game plan we had going in 
Was successful and we were able 
to execute all the plays.” 

_ Wernick grew up playing 
football in football country, Dal- 
las, Texas, switching from quar- 
terback to wide receiver when he 
was at Dallas Jesuit high school. 
In addition to setting records as 
a wide receiver, though, Wernick 
doubles as a starting outfielder on 
the Jays baseball team, support- 


what they ing the Amer- 
were sup- —————— Se ican League 
aCe o 
se) ° on VITAL Champion 
e play. It was STATI STI Texas Rang- 
great from the pe ee CS lf ers and the 
offensive line Year: Junior Dallas Cow- 
to the quarter- boys in his 
back. Hopkins Highlights spare time. 
Three of Junior wide receiver Sam A_ political 
his four touch- Wernick put up career science ma- 
down _recep- numbers last week at jor, Wernick’s 
tions came Susquehana, catching four post-grad 
| in the second touchdowns while totalling plans  aren’t 


half. 
| “We made 
| a couple of 
| adjustments 
| at half-time 
| and were able to take advantage of 
| [Susquehanna] because of it in the 
| second-half,” he said. 
|  Wernick’s catches for the end 
_ zone were all big yardage gains, 
| featuring a 74, 68, 35, and 34 yarder. 
| Wernick is now tied in the 

Hopkins and Centennial Con- 


341 total yards. Wernick was 
named Co-Offensive Player 
of the Week for his efforts. 


completely 
fleshed out, 
but the junior 
plans to go 
to law school 
and possibly go into real-estate 
law. 

The youngest of four, he has 
two older sisters and an older 
brother, the only member of his 
immediate family playing foot- 
ball with Wernick’s cousin play- 
ing quarterback at Trinity Col- 


lege in San Antonio, Texas. 

Part of what makes Wernick 
and any other Division III athlete 
truly admirable is their passion 
for the game, a “pay to play” phi- 
losophy. 

Without scholarships and the 
rare chance of a professional of- 
fer in their future, players only 
play for their love of the game 
and “have to earn everything”, 
says Wernick, from their grades 
to success on the field. 

“There’s a lot of time to do 
other things,” he said. “ [Divi- 
sion III] football is not as much 
time as at a big name Division I 
school,” he said. 


Cole, Paynter 
put_Lady Jays 
in second- 
place tie 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 

The victory was Hopkins’ sixth 
sweep in its last seven matches, 
giving them thirteen sweeps out 
of their seventeen wins, a remark- 
able number. Their record im- 
proved to 17-11 with win. 

It was also the Blue Jays’ sev- 
enth victory in a row, the last five 
of which came on the road. The 
current winning streak consists of 
wins over Franklin and Marshall, 
Hood College, Muhlenberg, Mont- 
clair State, Bryn Mawr, Delaware 
Valley, and McDaniel and is the 
Blue Jays’ longest winning streak 
of the 2010 season. With the re- 
cent run of success, the Blue Jays 
have moved into a three-way tie 
for second place in the Centennial: 
Conference with the Diplomats 

. of Franklin and Marshall and the 
Garnet of Swarthmore. 
The three teams all have a 7-2 
record in conference play, but 
Hopkins holds the tiebreaker, hav- 
ing swept each of them earlier in 
the season. The win over Franklin 
and Marshall jump-started the cur- 
rent win streak and ended F&M's 
13-game streak.All three schools 
are looking up at the 9-0 Haverford 
Fords and are sure to see them in 
the conference playoffs which heats 
up next week. The Blue Jays return 
to the hardwood at Homewood 
this Saturday in an important dou- 
ble header against non-conference 
Mary Washington and Ursinus in 
_ attempt to inch further away from 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
For The News-Letter 
The Hopkins field hockey 


team, now 11-5 overall and 8-1 
in the conference, defeated the 
struggling Bryn Mawr Owls in 
conference by 
a resounding 
score of 10-0 this 
weekend. Ten 
different players 
scored in the vic- 
| tory, including 
three freshmen. 
The team has 
now won nine 
of their last 10 
games after a 1-4 
start and “is ona 
roll” according 
to Head Coach 
Megan Fraser. 
Going into 
Saturday’s 
game the Blue 
Jays were still 
elated from 
their 3-2 upset 
win earlier in 
the week over 
#7 Christopher 
Newport. It 
was Hopkins’ 
first win over 
a ranked team 
this season and 
was revenge for 
devastating losses to the Cap- 
tains the last two seasons. 
The win held great sentimental 
value to the juniors and seniors on 
the team, who had experienced 
the pain of both of the prior losses. 
“Tt was amazing!” junior defender 
Zoe Koven exclaimed. 
The Lady Jays’ big win did 
not distract them from their next 
game, a game on Bryan Mawr’s 


the Diplomats and Garnet. 


notorious grass field. 


Though lacking the fan sup- | 


port of a big tier team, being 


able to work with a legend such | 
as Coach Jim Margraff is “a big | 


pro,” Wernick added. 

Being a two-sport scholar-ath- 
lete means Wernick is always on 
his feet, something he really likes. 

“It keeps me busy, and I love 
both sports so I knew I want- 
ed to continue to play both of 
them,” he said. 

With Wernick being unable to 
choose between football and base- 
ball, he came to Hopkins, a place 
that encourages two-sport athletes 
(including Wernick’s roommate 
Sam Eagleson) to compete. 


FILE PHOTO | 
Sam Wernick helped give Hopkins a big win, catching four touchdowns at Susquehanna. | 


“Collegiate field hockey games 
are usually played on turf fields, 
so it is hard to readjust to grass,” 
Coach Fraser said. “It is a much 


slower game, and the ball can take 
unpredictable bounces.” 
Hopkins got on the board only 
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Junior Amy Wharton scored against McDaniel on Wednesday. 


nine minutes into the game from 
a goal by sophomore Sam Stuek, 
and the Blue Jays never looked 
back. Hopkins played relentless- 
ly the whole game, with the final 
three goals coming in the last five 
minutes of the game by freshmen 
Shelby Graham, Storm Kodde, 
and Dorothy Kim. 

It was each of the girls’ first 
career goals, and the goals by 
Graham and Kodde were only 


BLUE JAY ATHLETICS SCOREBOARD 


Field Hockey cruises to two conierence wins 


eighteen seconds apart. 

Kim Stein, who led the Cen- 
tennial Conference in save per- 
centage going into the game, 
played the first 20 minutes and 
did not have a shot on goal. Eliz- 
abeth Peijnenburg replaced Stein 
before the end of the first half 
and recorded two saves. 

Bryn Mawr’ s best chance for 
scoring came towards the end of 
the second half, when the Owls 
got a string of penalty corners 
and pressured the Hopkins de- 
fense. Peijnenburg and the de- 
fensive corner unit came up big 


and stopped Bryn Mawr from | 
sneaking one into the batk of | 


the net. 

The Blue Jays’ freshman scor- 
ing barricade came soon after- 
wards, and Bryn Mawr’ s chances 
of scoring were dashed entirely. 

Junior Carly Bianco, who 
leads the team with 11 goals, 
scored the second goal of the 
game only three minutes after 
Stuek scored. Subsequent goals 
were scored by sophomore Li- 
ane Tellier, junior Annie Shepa- 
rd, sophomore Meghan Kellet, 
and seniors Lindsay McKenna, 
Jennifer Motylinski and co-cap- 
tain Ariana Branchini, respec- 
tively. 

“It looked great! So much bet- 
ter than last year,” an elated co- 
captain Sarah Jacobs stated after 
the game, reffering to Hopkins’ 
difficulty scoring a year ago. 

On Wednesday night, the 
Lady Jays faced the McDan- 
iel Green Terror at McDaniel 
College. Junior Amy Whar- 
ton started the Hopkins attack 
early, scoring her second goal 
of the season just over five min- 
utes into the game. 

Soon after, sophomore Liane 
Tellier knocked a shot into the 
cage to give the Blue Jays the 
two goal lead. With time wind- 
ing down in the first half, Ari- 
ana Branchini scored her ninth 
goal of the season to stretch the 


|| Tead to 3-0. Hopkins would go 


/ on to win 3-1. 


Hopkins’ biggest game of 


| the season is next Saturday 


versus #3 Ursinus College. Ur- 
sinus is undefeated in confer- 
ence play and has only lost one 


| Centennial Conference match 
| in six years. The Blue Jays have 


lost to Ursinus six times in the 
past three years, the most re- 
cent being in 2009’s Centennial 


| Conference Championship. 


Gametime is set for 5 PM at 
Homewood field. 


Women’s soccer controls 
from start to finish 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Kor The News-Letter 


The ladies soccer team trav- 
elled to Bryn Mawr this past Sat- 


| urday and brought back another 


Hopkins victory. There were con- 
tributions from every one of the 
Blue Jays, with plenty of assists 
and goals all around. 

[he strong defense that has 
been so consistent throughout 
the season was there to back up 


| the offensive machine, generat- 


ing turnovers and creating op- 


| portunities. 


On Wednesday night, the Lady 


| Jays travelled to McDaniel College 


and beat the Green Terror 7-1. 
The Bryn Mawr game started 


| with senior Allie Zazzali scoring 


the first goal at 6:16, giving Hop- 


| kins a quick and early lead. Ju- 
| nior Erica Suter went on to score 


eight minutes later. 
Suter then scored a second 
time about nine minutes later 


| | off an assist by Zazzali; and 


then Suer scored a third time in 
the first half, less than a min- 
ute later, - this time assisted by 
senior Erin Stafford. 

Suter’s hat trick occurred in 
just under ten minutes of play. 
The scoring brigade continued 
with a goal from freshman Kelly 
Baker during the 32nd minute. 
The Blue Jays finished the half 
with a 5-0 lead. 

The second half picked up just 
where the ladies left off, with 
a goal scored at 57:02 by junior 
forward Ava Scheininger and as- 
sists by freshman Pamela Vranis 
and senior Sara Tankard. 

Scheininger scored again in 
the 73rd minute, this time as- 
sisted by freshman Christina 
Convey. The Blue Jays finished 
out by scoring one last goal in 
the 80th minute, an unassisted 
shot by Sara Tankard. 

Hopkins dominated the 
match, showing just how well 
each player works together to 
turn into a scoring machine. 
Sophomore midfielder Dana 
Stone had a simple answer as to 
why the Blue Jays offensive at- 
tack meshes so well. 

“We're teammates by chance, 
best friends by choice," Stone said. 

Scheininger’s two goals were 
her first of the season and agreed 
that the Hopkins attack revolves 
around chemistry. 

“We work and play off each oth- 
er," Scheininger said. "It's very rare 
that an individual wins a game for 
us. It's always a team effort.” 

Scheininger knows a lot of the 
team's recent success is due to 
their coaching staff as well. 

“Coach Weil and Tim [Witt- 
man], our assistant coach, both 
contribute greatly to our suc- 
cess. Their tips and coaching 
styles are very helpful to us 
as players. We've come so far 
as a team not only from our 
coaches, but from our hard 
work and great team dynamic,” 
Scheininger said. 

Against the Owls, this scor- 
ing machine was able to put up 
49 shots against just four. Those 
kinds of numbers can only be 
generated by a fantastic combina- 
tion of offense and defense. 

Once again, the ladies de- 
fensive wall was dynamic. Be- 
cause of her play at Bryn Mawr, 
senior defender Jessica Hna- 
tiuk was named Centennial 
Conference defensive player of 


the week. It only seems natu- 
ral that someone from this Blue 
Jay defense would be given 
such an honor. 

“This shows how hard 
worked throughout the 
son to get where we are now. | 
couldn’t have done it without 
the help of my teammates,” Hna- 
tiuk said of her award. “We are 
a unit that understands how 
each person contributes some- 
thing different to the game, and 
overall this helps us become a 
powerful force.” 

At McDaniel, Hopkins posted 
another seven goals from seven 
different players. 

Paulina Goodman scored the 
first goal of the game with an 
assist from Suter. Hopkins had 
a 1-0 lead before the 90 second 
mark. Suter had her second as- 
sist of the game in the 18th min- 
ute when Vranis added to the 
Hopkins lead. 

Suter finally got a goal of 
her own in the 22nd minute 
off a corner kick from Stafford. 
Then stafford got a goal of her 
own with 20 seconds remain- 
ing in the half off of an assist 
from Zazzali. 

In the second half, Amada 
Yaccarino scored in the 57th 
minute, unassisted. Scheininger 
scored in the 66th minute with 
an assist from Yaccarino to give 
hopkins a 6-0 lead. 

Kelly Baker was assistedby 
Convey in the 76th minute to 
end the scoring for the Blue 
Jays. 

Tia Scott scored the only goal for 
the Green Terror in the 88th min- 
ute. Hilary Hanus had the assist. 

Hopkins defeated McDaniel, 
7-1.and put 38 shots on goal.. 

From the way things look, 
the Blue Jays are improving 
their play with each game as 
the season nears the playoffs, 
getting ready to be on their 
best game for the NCAA tour- 
nament. Erica Suter knows the 
Blue Jays have improved: since 
the start of the season but real- 
izes there is more to do, 

“At this point in the season 
we are getting closer towards 
peaking. It hasn’t happened 
yet, but we are getting better 
each game. One of our goals at 
Bryn Mawr was to score early, 
and we did. This game gave 
us a lot of confidence that we 
will need going into conference 
playoffs," Suter said. 

The only misfortune about 
the Bryn Mawr game was that 
it was not at Homewood Field 
for the home fans to enjoy. The 
good news is that there is still 
another chance to see a great per- 
formance here, and that the team 
has been playing so well that it is 
a real possibility. 

There should be no doubt 
that this team has what it takes 
to go places with their talent 
and teamwork, and it is good to 
see that they understand it too. 
Hopkins doesn’t always sport 
the best sports atmosphere, 
but if people get out there and 
watch some games, they’ll see 
the kind of athletes we have on 
the field, and they won't be dis- 
appointed. 

The Lady Jays will be playing 
their last regular season game at 
home this week against Ursinus 
College. The game is on Friday 
night at 7-pm, so come out and 
support them! 


we 
sea- 


Senior defender Sarah Gieszl helped the Lady Jays surrender just one g 


oal this week. 
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The Mews-Letter has been covering Hop 
kins sports across three centuries. Since 
1896, the N-L Sports section has been 
recruiting student journalists to cover Hop 
kins’ student athletes. If you are interested 
in writing for the Sports section - or if you 
have any questions, comments or concerns 
please email soarts@jhunewsletter.com 


Cross Faun 


Soccer vs. Ursinus, 7 p.m 
y SATURDAY 
Volleyball vs. Mary Wastington 10 am 
Volleyball vs Ursinus | pm 
Footbal vs Juniata 1 on 
M. Soccer vs. Washington 7:30 pm 
Field Hockey vs George Washington 5pm 


: Conference Championships 
&W Swimming vs Pane fam 


Volleyball wins three this 
week, streak now al seven 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


Heading into their matchup 
with Bryn Mawr this weekend, 
the Blue Jays had one thing on 
their mind Rid- 
ing a four game winning streak 


two victories 


the Jays delivered and beat both 
Bryn Mawr and Delaware Valley 
in impressive fashion 

The Lady Jays then continued 
their winning ways Wednesday 
night at McDaniel with yet an- 
other convincing victory. 

First up for Hopkins in the 
Saturday double-header 
Bryn Mawr. Dominant would 
be an understatement in their 
victory as the Jays polished off 
Bryn Mawr 


was 


in the 
minimum 
of 3. sets. 


Though the 
exciting 
victory was 


a complete is second 
team effort, on the Jays 
junior Me- for assists 
lissa Cole, with 74 on 
sophomore the sea- 
Breck ty son. She | 
Paynter recorded 
and senior a career- 
Alica Diehl high 23 
shined in assists last 
the win. Thursday 
Grove in the win 
posted a against 
double- Hood, top- 
double, ping her 
racking in FILEPHOTO previous 
10 kills and Becky Paynter and Sarah Feicht dominated McDaniel. high of 15. 
13 digs and The 
three service aces. Paynter accu- following-tworsets“against’Del- 


mulated 27 assists, five digs, and 
three service aces as well. Diehl 
led the Blue Jays with a team 
high 16 digs. : 

After a close first set win of 
26-24, the Jays didn’t look back, 
winning the next two 25-15 and 
25-14. Hopkins advanced to 15-11 
on the year while Bryn Mawr fell 
to 9-11 with the defeat. 

The Jays rode the momentum 
into their next match, beating 
Delaware Valley by the lopsided 
score of 25-7. Senior KC Sting] 
and sophomore Carolyn Mickel- 
son came up big in this victory, 
tallying eight kills each. 

Cole, who won her second 
Centennial Conference player of 
the week honor for her play over 
the weekend, came through for 
the Jays with another double- 
digit kill game with 10. Over the 
entire course of the weekend, 

Cole recorded 20 kills, giving 
her 324 kills on the season and 
placing her 14th in JHU history 
in single-season kills. Look for 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Sam Wernick 


Junior receiver Sam Wernick 
caught four touchdowns from | 
Hewitt Tomlin against Susquehan- | 
na. Wernick was named co-confer- 
ence player of the week. Wernick, | 
the Texas native, also plays baseball | 
in the spring and his beloved Rang- | 


ers played their first World Series 


game last night. Page B11 


Fieldhockey: 
Playoff Bound! 


Riding a three-game winning be 


streak with victories in eight of 
their last nine games coming into 
the week, the Lady Jays clinched 
a Centennial Conference playoff | 
berth with dominant roads wins at 
Bryn Mawr and McDaniel to give 
Hopkins its 12th win. Page B11 


Water Polo: 
~ Fall Just Short 


Hopkins water polo, the top 
seed, looked unstoppable early on 
in the Division III Eastern Champi- 
onships after two convincing wins 
lead by sophomore Alex Whittham, _ 
but fell just short of the title with a 
tough loss to MIT. Page B10 
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Cole to climb down the list as 
the Jays still have 3 more regular 
season matches remaining before 
the playoffs. Cole averaged 3.84 
kills per set, 4.3 digs per set and a 
strong .319 attack percentage 
the only Jay 
making marks in the history 


Cole is hardly 


books. With 28 digs on the 
weekend, senior libero Alica 
Diehl now ranks ninth all-time 


in single season digs for Hop- 
kins with 443. 

It doesn’t stop here either as 
sophomore Becky Paynter’s 38 
assists on Saturday adds to her 
single season total of 829. That 
puts her in 11th place all-time. 

The weekend was nice for 
freshman Katia Charov as well. 
She had a 
stellar out- 
ing 


21 assists. 


Connecti- 


aware Valley were a little bit 
closer, but the Jays staved off 
a strong Aggie offensive attack 


with | 
| seventh place to third place in the 
Charov, a | 
| ings. 
cut native, | 


for 25-20 and 25-19 victories for | 


the sweep. The win put the Jays 
at 16-11, 6-2 in the conference, 
while Delaware Valley goes to 
11-14. 

On Wednesday, it was clear 
that the Jays’ momentum from 
the weekend was still rolling. 
In a conference match-up at Mc- 
Daniel, Hopkins took control 
early and did not let go. 

Lead by Cole and Paynter 
who both posted double-doubles 
with 10 kills and 21 digs and 30 
assists and 11 digs, respectively, 
the Jays took the first and second 
sets by a score of 25-18 before 
squeaking by in the third set 25- 
25. 


Sarah Feicht and Alica Diehl 


also had impressive showings. 
Feicht posted a team-high 13 kills 
for the Jays, while Diehl lead the 
squad with 22 digs. 

See VOLLEYBALL, pace B11 


| second half 
| en route to 


| win 


Men's Soccer one win away from playolf berth 


By KYLE HALLERAN 
Staff Writer 


I'he Hopkins men’s soccer 
team hosted rival Franklin & 
Marshall College in front of a 
rowdy crowd at Homewood 
Field on Saturday. They then 
travelled to Clark Field in Get- 
tysburg for a Wednesday night 
affair, 1 

On Saturday, the Blue Jays 
continued their impressive of- 
fensive domination, launching 
22 shots on goal to a mere three 


; shots for the visiting Diplo- 


mats. 

Despite the lopsided shot to- 
tal, Hopkins was unable to re- 
cover froma two-goal deficit and 
found themselves on the losing 
end of a 2-1 final score. 

The game proved to have 
postseason implications. The win 
moved Franklin & Marshall from 
Centennial Conference stand- 

Hopkins dropped to fourth 
place with the loss and made 


their game at Gettysburg a must- 


win to stay in contention for a 
return to the conference tourna- 
ment. 

The top four teams in the Cen- 
tennial Conference standings 
at the end of the regular season 
play in the conference tourna- 
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ment. The tournament champ 
earns an automatic bid into the 
NCAA tournament. 

Hopkins falls to 10-3-3 (3-2-2 
CC) while Franklin & Marshall 
improves to 6-3-3 (2-1-3 CC), 

Hopkins kept the ball on the 
Franklin & Marshall side of the 
field for most of the first half, fir- 
ing shot after shot. 

The Jays missed a prime op- 
portunity to get on ‘the score- 
board first in the 33rd minute 
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when junior forward Sean Cole- 
man outran a few Diplomat de- 
fenders to create a one-on one 
with the goalie. Coleman’s shot 
barely missed wide right, leaving 
the game tied. 

The Jays jogged off Home- 
wood Field at halftime after a 
scoreless 45 minutes, out shoot- 
ing the visitors 10 to one. 

Franklin & Marshall struck 
first in the forty-ninth minute 
when freshman Ben Beaver 
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EDDIE WANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior captain Kevin Hueber put three shots on goal and an assist against Franklin & Marshall at home on Saturday. 


was able to squeak a shot past 
Hopkins senior goalie Ravi 
Gill. Beaver collected the ball 
12 yards from the Hopkins goal 
after the Jays were unable to 
clear it downfield. He ripped 
a shot just past the reach of Gill 
and into the back of the goal, 
giving Franklin & Marshall a 
1-0 lead. 

Franklin & Marshall was 
back on the attack in the 60th 

See M. SOCCER, pace B10 


Football defeats Susquehanna 49-24, Wernick catches four TD's 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


traveled to Susquehanna to battle 
the Crusaders this past Saturday. 
The Blue Jays offense scored a total 
of 49 points 


kins drove downfield and Tomlin 
pounded in a two yard run for the 
first Blue Jay score of the game. 


touchdown tied the score at 7-7. 
Hopkins began a scoring attack 


and junior 
receiver 
Sam  Wer- 
nick reeled 
in four 
touchdown 
receptions. 
Hopkins 
scored 21 
points in the 


a 25 point 
over 
the Crusad- 
ers, 49-24. 
Early in the 
first quarter 
Susquehan- 
na __ struck 
first on a 23 yard touchdown pass to 
take a 7-0 lead. Junior quarterback 
Hewitt Tomlin then lead the Jays 
offense on a four-play drive. Hop- 


EDDIE WANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The Blue Jay defense held Susquehanna to 43 yards on the ground in 44 attempts. 


in attempt to put the game out of 
reach before halftime. The Jays 
scored 21 points in the first quarter. 

Jonathon Rigaud recorded a 28 


Newcomers Pi Beta Phi win annual Powder Puff Tourney 


yard rushing touchdown and Tom- 
lin added a 35 yard touchdown 
pass to Wernick to pad the lead. 


~“Fhe-3-3 Hopkins footbatlteam— Senior Alex Lachman's"point after” —<Jamior cornerback Sam Eaele- 


son ‘felt that the offense was ex- 
plosive from the start of the game 
and everyone 
played an im- 
portant role. 
TNA: 
played well 
and scored 
early, the 
Sop.e clean! 
teams are 
playing well 
especially 


the kickoff 
and punt 
teams,” Ea- 


gleson said. 


after the 
start of the 
second quar- 
ter, Hopkins 
seemed to be 
well on their 
Way to a fourth conference win. 
Junior Nick Fazio rushed for 
his first score of the game from 
two yards out to push the Jays 


4 


| 


lead to 21 points, 28-7. 
Susquehanna slowly began 


chipping away. The Crusaders 
scored a touchdown at the end of 


the first half to cut the lead to 14 
points. Eagleson was proud of how 
the team played after the first half. 
"We come out for each game 
hard with a lot of intensity. Our 
defense has had great field posi- 
tion to work with and allowed us 
to not give up many points in the 
first half," Eagleson said. 
Susquehanna came out of the 
locker room at halftime and played 
dominant football to start the 
fourth quarter. Quarterback Matt 
Lottes lead his team on two scoring 
drives, putting up 10 unanswered 
points and keeping the game at its 
closest score, 28-24, with 1:53 re- 


Shortly maining in the third quarter. 


The defense played well 
throughout the first half but 
struggled in the third quarter. 

"We played well but we have 
to work on on not giving up as 
many points in the upcoming 
games,” Eagleson said. 

Seconds later, Hopkins re- 
sponded with an answer. Tomlin 
and Wernick hooked up on a 74- 
yard touchdown pass to put the 
Jays up 35-24. 

The next Jay drive following a 
Sesquehanna punt only took two 
plays for Tomlin to find Wernick 


| (again) for a 34-yard touchdown 


strike, increasing Hopkins’ lead 


| to 18 points, 42-24. 


The Crusaders proceeded to 
drive downfield and had a scor- 
ing opportunity to make a dentin 
the Jay lead. Mike Milano crushed 
Susquehanna’s chances to come 
back with an interception in the 
end zone. Sam Eagleson referred 
to this interception as the turning 


| point in the game, “it was a piv- 
| otal point, it sealed the game and 


the win,” Eagleson said. 
Following the interception, 


| Tomlin found Wernick for a 


fourth and final time, round- 


ing out the scoring and extend- 


} ing the lead to 49-24. Wernick 


finished with a career high 250 
yards and tied a school and Cen- 
tennial Conference record for 
| four touchdowns. — 


Tomlin finished 16-o0f-28 for 384 


ie yards and tied a career high four 
"| touchdown passes. The win im- 


proved Hopkins to 4-3 overall and 

4-2 in the conference. The ( 

ers of Susquehanna fell to 1-7. 
This Saturday the Jays will 


the team has high expectations 


| for the remainder of the season. 


“expect us to win on Saturday 


| will win out,” Eagleson said. 


entertain Juniata on Homewood 
Field. Eagleson expressed that 


and come out strong. We shouldn’ 
t lose a game from now on, we 
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Wo years ago, in the midst of an economic collapse, the U.S. elected Barack 
Obama as the 44th president of the United States. No matter our individual 
politics, the nation collectively stepped back and, at least briefly, appreciated the 
significance of the event. 


Today, the glow of that historic moment has worn off. The country feels divided. People 
are unhappy and dissatisfied with the status quo. Unemployment remains high and the 
U.S. economy is still weak. Despite having passed three monumental pieces of legislation, 
Congress appears dysfunctional and pathetic. 


Television pundits and political commentators have played up the 2010 midterm elec- 
tions as a referendum on Obama’s presidency. Whatever happens on election day, though, 
the Obama presidency will not be over. A lot can change in two years. 


Regardless of our political leanings, we all have a special responsibility to vote in this 
election. Historically, voter turnout in our age group (18-29) has been lower than in other 
demographics. This is has been especially true during midterm elections, which are not 
nearly as exciting as presidential ones. 


But midterms elections are equally critical to our nation’s well-being. It is our basic civic 
responsibility to vote, and the least we can do is exercise this right. 


Though the 2008 presidential election temporarily increased interest in national affairs 
on the Hopkins campus, today, the student body seems under-informed about this mid- 
term. Most are too disracted by their organic chemistry or biology textbooks to pay atten- 
tion to the changing political environment, and some just choose to remain aloof, unaware 
that what happens in Washington will effect their lives now and in the future. 


__ Hopkins is frequently described as being an apolitical campus, but we are hoping that 
this edition will ignite some conversation and inspire some to act on Nov. 2. The future is 
in your hands — help decide our destiny for the 21st century. 
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Go out and vote! 


— Husain Danish and Peter Sicher, Magazine Editors 
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The rise of the VeaiParty. crocs recuse. A 


What began as independent, small local movements has grown 
into a national phenomena. How has it changed American 


politics? 
Local Issues and Local Races.....................06.. 6 
Atghanistan...2:.22.,:.tentes astern 8 


With 2010 marking the 9th anniversary of the conflict, the Af- 
ghanistan operation is the longest ongoing conflict in Ameri- 
can History. Thousands of Americans and Afghan civilians 
have been Killed and the country remains largely in shambles. 
In the end, we must ask, is this war worth it? 


What are the issues that are shaping this election? Why are 


people so angry at the Federal Government? What are the 
elections that will matter in this cycle? 


National Issuesand National Races 


Conservative OPpiMi0D.............seseee ee Ce 
Moneyand Politics iar 2 ccccccsttscss-sessseere 15 
College: Politics. ic. eeet ee ccccae coon 16 
Climate Policy and Global Warming a 17 
Health Care Reform................... ene 18 


Health care reform continues to be one of the most heated 
issues in this election. 


All for laughe.................. Rete cel FS, 


Political satire has a long history and remains an integral 
part of American politics. The past 20 years have seen a radi- 


cal change in the way we view satire and the role it plays in 
American politics. 


Cai hee The Politics of Marijuania............. insects Lap 
Babak or see Foreign Policy: Where do we go from here? bao) 
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The rise of the Tea Party movement in American polities 


How right wing media created a movement of fear and shook up the midterm elections 


By PETER SICHER 


ne of the most influential 
forces in American politics 
over the past two years has 
been the Tea Party Move- 
ment. 

In Republican primaries across 
the United States, Tea Party candidates 
have defeated establishment Republican 
candidates and even defeated Republican 
incumbents. 

In Kentucky’s Republican Senatorial 
Primary, Rand Paul 


defeated Trey Gray- —— 


* come from? 

Conservatives have tried to claim that 
it is a spontaneous grass roots movement. 
Rush Limbaugh recently said that” ... the 
Tea Party cannot be claimed as credit by 
anybody. 

Nobody can say, ‘I am the Tea Party.’ 
Nobody can say, ‘I started the Tea Party.’ 
Nobody can say, ‘I saw the Tea Party com- 
ing, and I steered it’ 

Nobody who makes a living generat- 
ing political support, generating political 
donations, nobody in that business can 


al Republican operatives, the Tea Party has 
been organized by the new conservative 
media. j 

Even the term Tea Party came from a 
conservative media personality. On Febru- 
ary 19, 2009, CNBC Business News report- 
er Rick Santelli launched into a rant about 
the Obama Administration’s plan to stim- 
ulate the economy. He announced that “It’s 
time for another tea party” and warned 
that “what we are doing in this country 
will make Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin roll over in their graves.” 


rant has been the role of Fox News. From 
early on the conservative network fo- 
cused significant attention on Tea Party 
protests. Fox News actively promoted na- 
tionwide protests for tax day in 2009, 

On March 25, Bret Baier discussed 
what he described as “the §rassroots pro- 
tests of wasteful government Spending in 
general and of President Obama’s stimu- 
lus package and his budget in particular 
that are really sweeping the nation” and 
complained that “the events so far have 
been ‘largely ignored by the mainstream 

media prompting the 


son, who had been | 


endorsed by Mitch 
McConnell, Ken- 
tucky’s other Repub- 
lican Senator and the 
leader of the Senate 
GOP Caucus. 

In Delaware’s Re- 
publican Senatorial 
Primary, Christine 
O’Donnell defeated 
Mike Castle, a Repub- 
‘lican member of the 
House of Represen- 
tatives who had the 
support of the entire 
Republican establish- 
ment from Karl Rove 
to New Jersey Gov- 
ernor Chris Christie. 
O'Donnell, however, 
had the support of Tea 
Party superstar Sarah 
Palin. 

In Alaska, Tea 
Party favorite Joe 
Miller defeated Re- 
publican Senator Lisa 
Murkowski in the pri- 
mary. Murkowski is 
now running a write- 
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Investor's ~~ Business 
Daily Editorial Board 
to write ‘The real rea- 
son the major media 
aren't interested in 
these protests is that 
they don't agree with 


them.” 
Baier seems to by 
implying that Fox 


| News by contrast cov- 
| ers the Tea Party be- 
| Cause it agrees with it. 

On April 6, Glenn 
Beck announced that 
“this year, Americans - 
across the country 
are holding tea par- 
ties to let politicians 
know that we've had 
enough. 

Celebrate with Fox 
News. This is what 
were doing next 
Wednesday.” Note 
the use of the word 
“we,” how Beck iden- 
tifies himself with the 
movement. 

Beck went on to ex- 
plain that Fox would 


in campaign to keep 
her seat. 

In Utah, Republican Senator Bob Ben- 
nett was denied a nomination to run for a 
fourth term by his state’s Tea Party domi- 
nated GOP convention. 

In Florida, Governor Charlie Crist, who 
was Once considered a potential Republi- 
can Presidential candidate, was forced to 
run for the Senate as independent because 
he could not defeat Tea Party favorite 
Marco Rubio in the Republican primary. 

Tea Party backed candidates are run- 
ning in House and local races across the 
country as well. 

There is no denying that this move- 
ment is powerful. But where did it 


point to the Tea Party and say, ‘I did it/” 

Even a broken clock is right twice a day. 
Limbaugh does have something of a point. 
The Tea Party is outside the control of the 
traditional Republican Party establish- 
ment. After all it has unseated establish- 
ment candidates in numerous primaries, 
thereby giving Democratic candidates a 
chance to win races that looked like po- 
tential blow outs at one point. 

The fact that the movement was not or- 
ganized by the traditional Republican es- 
tablishment does not make it a spontane- 
ous grass roots movement, however. 

Instead of being organized by tradition- 
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Calling a movement demanding tax 
cuts the “Tea Party” is actually rather 
ironic. The 1772 Tea Act passed by the 
British Parliament was actually a corpo- 
rate tax cut. 

The Tea Act exempted the British East 
India Company from almost all] import 
duties when bringing tea to the American 
colonies. 

Modern conservatives love to claim 
that cutting the taxes of corporations will 
lead to lower prices for consumers. Ap- 
parently the Sons of Liberty viewed such 
polices in a different light. 

Even more important than Santelli’s 


be sending some of 
its top personalities 
across the country to 
the rallies, 

“Fox News with — Your World with 
Neil Cavuto is going to be live in Sacra- 
mento, California ... Our show is going to 
be at the Alamo at our regular time. Then 
Hannity will be in Atlanta, Georgia... 
And then Greta is live in Washington . . 
. If you can't make the one in San Anto- 
nio, please go to the one with Neil or with 
Sean in Atlanta,” he said. 

“That's supposed to be great. Greta is 
in Washington, D.C. Just get out and let 
your face be seen and connect with oth- 
er people. We want to be with you and 
your tea party. If you have a tea party 
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anywhere that — we're not covering one 
of those, email me at glennbeck@foxnews. 
com. We may cover your tea party live on 
April 15.” 

Fox News did more than report on 
these rallies, the network promoted them. 
Beck was clearly encouraging people to 
attend these protests. Fox’s website gave 
information on how to get to the protests. 

Fox personalities even participated in 
the rallies. Cody Willard, for example, who 
is so conservative that he wrote on his web- 
site that Sarah Palin is a socialist, joined in 
the anger at one of the tax day protests. 

He praised the sign a little girl was 
holding which said, “I’m only eleven and 
deep in debt.” Willard said that, “She had 
to pay for the $160 billion Republican 
stimulus package that came out in 2007. 

Now she is paying for the $800 bil- 
lion Republican Democrat fascist stimu- 
lus package that is coming out this time. 
Guys, when are we going to wake up and 
start fighting the fascism that seems to be 
permeating this country?” 

Fox has continued to promote the Tea 
Party over the last two years. For exam- 
ple, a Sept 12, 2009, protest in DC, labeled 
the, “Taxpayer March on Washington,” 
was organized in part by Glenn Beck’s 
9-12 Project. 

In addition, Fox and other conserva- 
tive media personalities have worked 
to increase the movement's influence by 
overestimating the number of people at 

Tea Party events. 

Take the Sept 12, 2009 rally for exam- 
ple. It is impossible to know exactly how 
many people attended of course. But esti- 


mates are possible. 

The Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority stated that during the 
course of the day an extra 87,000 people 
used the subway, compared to the aver- 
age ridership. 

A spokesperson for the DC Fire De- 
partment estimated that between 60,000 
and 70,000 people were at the beginning 
of the protest. 

These are significant numbers but 
if nothing close to the claims made the 
conservative media. Conservative blog- 
ger Michelle Malkin used photos from 
an event in 1997 to claim that two million 
people were in attendance. 

The Washington Post noted that many 
have claimed those, “who identify them- 
selves as part of the movement are politi- 
cal free agents — dismissive of both par- 
ties and Washington in general.” 

It is true that a sizable minority of Tea 
Party supporters are not actually regis- 
tered Republicans. 

A CBS/New York Times Poll conduct- 
ed in from April 5 to April 12 this year 
found that 41 percent of those who said 
they were Tea Party supported identified 
themselves as independents. 

On the other hand, only five percent 
identified themselves as Democrats while 
54 percent identified themselves as Re- 
publicans. This is hardly a bipartisan 
movement. 

The same poll found that 73 percent of 
tea party supporters identify themselves 
as conservative while only four percent 
identify as liberals. 

The poll also found that while 46 per- 
cent of all respondents 
believed America 
needs a new political 
party, only 40 percent 
of tea party supports 
feel the country need 
a third major party. 

These people are 
the right wing base of 
the Republican Party. 
Even if they aren’t 
registered as Repub- 
licans they certainly 
support conservatives 
and oppose the Dem- 
ocratic Party. They 
also have some very 
bizarre beliefs. 

The CBS/New 
York Times Poll found 
that 57 percent of tea 
party supporters had 
a favorable view of 
George W. Bush and 
that 40 percent believe 
Sarah Palin is quali- 
fied to be President. 

Only 41 percent be- 
lieve that Obama was 
born in the United 
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40% of Tea Party supporters believe Sarah Palin is qualified to be President. believe he was born in 
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another country (the rest claimed not to 
know) and 64 percent believe Obama has 
increased their taxes (the stimulus pack- 
age actually cut the taxes of the vast major- 
ity of Americans). 

51 percent think global warming will 
have no serious impact and fifteen percent 
do not even believe it exists. 52 percent be- 
lieve that too much attention is focused on 
problems facing African Americans and 
24 percent (compared to only 16 percent 
of all respondents) believe that violent ac- 
tion against the government is sometimes 
justified. 

Tea Party groups across the country 
have also called for the repeal of the 17th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

That’s the amendment that took the 
task of choosing Senators away from state 
legislatures and gave it to the American 
people. Tea 
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Glenn Beck used his show to promote the Tea Party movement from the very first days of its creation. 


Idaho the tea party saw to it that a call to 
repeal the 17th amendment was added to 
the state’s Republican Party platform. 

The Tea Party added another weird 
proposal to a Republican platform on 
the other side of the country as well.-In 
Maine they added a call the rejection of 
the United Nations Treaty on the Rights 
of the Child. 

The UN Treaty on the Rights of the 
Child, which was drafted in large part by 
the United States in the 1990s, guarantees 
the human rights of children. 

Only two countries in the world have 
yet to ratify this treaty. One is Somalia 
(which has announced that it will ratify 
the treaty) and the United States. Ap- 
parently the Tea Party in Maine believes 
deeply in the inalienable right of Ameri- 
cans to abuse children. 


Party support- 
ers claim hat 
this weakened 
the rights of 
the states. 

Joe Miller 
has expressed 
support for the 
idea of repeal. 
So has Tea Par- 
ty darling Ken 
Buck in Colora- 
do. Both tried 
to walk back 
their state- 
ments later. In 
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Like its name, the movement has appropriated its flag from the American Revolution. 
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What Maryland voters are thinking about in this election 


1 . . a . * anhi N « in: is electi -ycle 
Several key issues, ranging from environmental protection to slot machines, have dominated this election cy 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 


ducation: 
Maryland, and Baltimore 
City in general, has long been 
stereotyped as _ providing 
sub-standard public educa- 
tion. Critics point to low literacy rates 
and the increasing trend of passing stu- 
dents who should be failing to improve 
statistics. 

Republican gubernatorial candidate 
Robert Ehrlich plans to free up schools 
to do more as they please — that is, he 
believes charter schools should be freed 
from the teachers’ union and be able to 
select their own principals. The result of 
such a shift would be more liberal schools 
which have more pragmatic approaches 
to education, particularly among young 
children. 

He emphasizes his belief in charter 
schools as the way forward in Mary- 
land. 

As Governor, Martin O’Malley has 
taken notice of the education situation 
more than he ever did as the Mayor of 
Baltimore. During his tenure, Education 
Week’s annual Quality Counts study 
ranked Maryland schools top in the na- 
tion for two years running. 

Although he does not emphasize char- 
ter schools as much as his opponent, he 
does remain open to any changes that the 
school state board may propose on the 
subject. 

O’Malley’s tenure was marked by his 
failed attempt to publicly oust Superin- 
tendant Nancy S. Grasmick, who served 
under Ehrlich. Although he did not suc- 
ceed in removing the veteran public ser- 
vant from the board, he did appoint other 

members who are more critical of the Su- 
perintendant. 


The Chesepeake Bay: 

Virtually every candidate running 
for governor in the last decade has 
pledged to restore Chesapeake’s Bay, 
which is currently falling victim to a 
variety of different environmental ef- 
fects including a loss of the famous 
Maryland Blue Crab as well as water 
pollution and the potential reduction of 
the fishing trade. 

A feathers in Ehrlich’s cap from his 
term as governor comes from the aptly 
named Bay Restoration Fund which, 
through the addendum of a $2.50 “flush 
tax” on households utility bills, sup- 
plies millions of dollars with which to 


help maintain the Chesapeake Bay. This 
tax has been continued throughout the 
O’Malley administration. 

O'Malley has taken note of the falling 
economy and has repeatedly hinted at the 
possibility of tax hikes to pay for environ- 
mental policy. He does acknowledge that 
“we're going to be on a constant diet of 
cuts until our economy recovers.” 

At the same time, O'Malley recognizes 
that a dead Chesapeake Bay is bad for the 
economic state of the country and main- 
tains that the Bay Restoration Fund is one 
of the most important parts of his cam- 
paign. 

While crediting Ehrlich for the initia- 
tive, he also accuses his opponent of re- 
moving $480 million earmarked for buy- 
ing park land without putting any back in. 


Immigration: 

With a rapidly increasing immigrant 
base and an even more rapidly shrink- 
ing economy, some native Marylanders 
are playing the blame game and pointing 
the finger at illegal immigrants. While 
neither candidate endorses the influx of 
these workers, they take differing views 
on how to deal with them. 

Ehrlich describes Maryland as a “sanc- 
tuary state” and makes it very clear that 
he will be harsh on illegal immigrants. 
Some Republican delegates plan to try 
and push a law similar to the precedent 
established by Arizona during an Ehrlich 
administration. He supports having local 
law enforcement seek out illegal immi- 
grants. 

As Republican in a Blue State, Eh- 
tlich needs Democratic votes to win. 
He has not come out and supported an 
enactment of the Arizona law in Mary- 
land, although he has been critical of 
O’Malley’s efforts to keep illegal immi- 
gration down. 

He also believes that illegal im- 
migrants should not be allowed state 
funding and help to attend university, 
pointing out that already too many 
Maryland natives are not finding a place 
in higher education. 

O'Malley has not stressed the issue of 
immigration much during his campaign. 
He accepts that any attempt to radically 
change immigration laws could be taken 
as an affront to the entire Maryland His- 
panic community, a group whose vote he 
relies on to receive the governorship. 

In fact, he has pledged to sign the 
bill allowing illegal immigrants a better 
chance at higher education — providing 
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that they are residents, pay taxes and are 
in the process of receiving citizenship. 

With a shrinking economy, O’Malley 
is quick to berate those placing the blame 
solely at the feet of illegal immigrants. 

“New Americans didn’t manipu- 
late investment vehicles on Wall Street 
and wreck our economy and decimate 
our savings,” he said. “New Ameri- 
cans didn’t manipulate intelligence 
data about threats that didn’t exist that 
caused us to expend all of that effort in 
Iraq.” 


fice, and both also increased taxes to try 
and cover the gap. 

While Ehrlich was in office and the 
economy was still strong, he increased 
the amount of money spent to run the 
state government by roughly 7.2 percent 
annually — O'Malley, who faced a far less 
healthy economy, increased spending by 
only 2.7 percent. 

O’Malley labels Ehrlich as a big 
spender, but most of the money was put 
towards some of the other issues fac- 
ing Maryland, primarily education and 

Medicaid. 


Juvenile Justice: 

Both candidates 
have made the topic 
of how to deal with 
young offenders an 
important part of 
their campaign. 

During his cam- 
paign in 2002, Eh- 
tlich criticized the 
way the former Lt. 
Governor of Mary- 
land handled juve- 
nile justice in the state. He vowed to make 
reforming the system a cornerstone of his 
administration. 

While some do not see the commu- 
nity based outreach programs and small 
therapy sessions put into place by his 
administration as helpful, Ehrlich main- 
tains that he made good progress and left 
a solid plan in place which has been ne- 
glected by O’Malley. 

One of the main changes made during 
O’Malley’s administration was the intro- 
duction of GPS ankle braceslet for vio- 
lent offenders, making it possible to track 
their locations at all times. As it stands, 
the bracelets have been criticized as being 
ineffective and several high profile cases 
have emerged where a child with an ankle 
brace either committed a crime or became 
a victim. 

Continuing complaints from Over- 
worked and understaffed teachers and res- 
idential assistants (essentially the same as 
correctional officers) within the detention 
centers do not help O’Malley’s assertions 
that his reforms have directly affected a 
drop in the juvenile homicide rate. 

State Spending: 

Although both candidates have re- 
peatedly pointed out shortcomings in 
regards to the others use of state funds, 
they actually followed remarkably simi- 
lar paths. 


Both increased spending while in of- 


On Nov. 2, voters will get to 
choose whether or not slots 
will be allowed at the Mall. 
The latest polling shows 
that voters are pretty much 
evenly divided on the issue. 


Regardless of 
which candidate is 
responsible, the fact 
of the matter is that 
Maryland's “rainy 
day fund” is con- 
siderably smaller 
now than it was at 
the end of Ehrlich’s 
candidacy. 


Slots Referendum: 

One of the most 
divisive issues in this election cycle per- 
tains to Anne Arundel County’s 500,000 
residents. 

Originally, the idea was to install 
slot machines and other casino games 
at the Laurel Park horse racing course, 
and thus provide a shot in the arm of 
the lagging Maryland horse racing in- 
dustry. 

However, the Maryland Jockey Club did 
not come up with the required financial 
funding and the government license thus 
passed to The Cordish Companies (a mullti- 
billion dollar conglomerate of global busi- 
nesses) who set about planning to build a 
gambling addition to the large Anne Arun- 
del Mills Mall. 

On Nov. 2, voters in the country will 
get to choose whether or not slots will be 
allowed at the Mall. The latest polling 
shows that voters are pretty much evenly 
divided on the issue. 

Some do not want gambling at the 
mall because they feel it should be a fam- 
ily friendly location. Others would rather 
see gambling used to assist the struggling 
horse racing industries. Some simply do 
want to contend with increased traf 

os 

Television, internet and newspaper ads 
regarding the issue can be seen through- 
out Arundel County, as both organiza- 
tions work to get the few voters who re- 
main undecided on the issue. 
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Highly competitive races in MD reflect political climate 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


hile Maryland politics 

has, for decades, been 

dominated by the Dem- 

ocratic Party, this year’s 

midterms feature sever- 
al highly contested elections throughout 
the state. Uncertainty about the economy 
and employment has caused voters to 
sour on Democratic incumbents, creat- 
ing several windows of Opportunity for 
Republican candi- 
dates. 


damaging for many Democratic incum- 
bents, it appears to have had no effect 
on Kratovil’s campaign. The residents 
of the Chesapeake Bay’s Eastern Shore, 
who make up the bulk of the First Dis- 
trict’s voters, are mostly fisherman and 
tour operators who are extremely con- 
cerned about the environment. Ina sign 
of independence, Kratovil voted against 
the health care reform bill passed by 
Congress in March. 

While many polls show Harris with 


rlich Jr. Despite initial signs of a tight 
race, O'Malley has opened up a signifi- 
cant lead in the polls within the last few 
weeks. What was once a dead heat has 
transformed into a double-digit advan- 
tage for the Democratic incumbent. This 
has largely been credited to a reinvigora- 
tion of the Democratic base. 

Ehrlich has the support of almost ev- 
ery GOP voter in the state and is leading 
among independents by a wide margin. 
However, this section of the electorate, 


O’Malley may have another problem, 
keeping voters engaged. If his support- 
ers come to see his reelection as inevi- 
table, they may think it’s less important 
to vote. The Ehrlich campaign is hop- 
ing for a low Democratic turnout and 
an exceptionally high turnout among 
Republicans and independents. If the 
discrepancy is large enough this may 
very well allow Ehrlich to recapture the 
Governor’s Mansion. 

In another bright spot for the Demo- 
crats, incumbent 


No Maryland 
election has re- 
ceived more at- 
tention on _ the 
national scene 
than the current 
contest in Mary- 
land’s First Con- 
gressional _ Dis- 
trict. This election | 
is a rematch be- | 


tween freshman 
representative 
Frank Kratovil 


(D) and Republi- 
can state senator 
Andy Harris. An 
anesthesiologist 
at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Harris 
was defeated by 
Kratovil in 2008 
by less than 3000 
votes. In a year in 
which many Dem- 
ocrats around the 
country are at 
risk, Kratovil is 
considered one of 
the most endan- 
gered Democratic 
incumbents in the 
United States. 

During the last 
election, Harris, a 
conservative Re- 
publican, defeated 
nine-term GOP 
incumbent Wayne 
Gilchrest, a moderate, during the GOP 
primary. With help from the “Obama 
wave” and an endorsement from Gil- 
chrest, Kratovil was able to achieve a nar- 
row victory. 

Unsatisfied with defeat, Harris 
launched a new campaign to capture 
the congressional seat. This time, the 
national mood favors Harris, who has 
criticized Kratovil for his votes for the 
stimulus and climate-change bills. 
While the climate-change bill has been a 
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Robert Ehrlich (R) and Martin O'Malley (D) claim that their policies will do a better job of protecting the Chesepeake Bay and addre 


a small lead, the election remains close. 
There is still a possibility that Gilchrest 
may once again throw his support to Kra- 
tovil, providing enough of a boost to al- 
low Kratovil squeak through to another 
victory. 

The Maryland gubernatorial election 
also remairis highly competitive. Once 
again, this election features a rematch, 
this time between incumbent Maryland 
Governor Martin O’Malley (D) and for- 
mer Republican governor Robert L. Eh- 


Midterm 2010 


which is propelling other Republican 
candidates across the country to victory, 
appears too small in Maryland to help 
Ehrlich. While conservative Democrats 
helped propel Ehrlich to victory in 2002, 
he lacks support among Democrats this 
time around. 

Democrats have moved solidly be- 
hind O’Malley. In fact, the incumbent 
is more popular now than at any point 
since he was elected in 2006. How- 
ever, with this increasing popularity, 
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Senator Barbara 
Mikulski (D) is 
| poised to win a 
| fifth term. Her 
| competitor, Eric 
Wargotz, is a phy- 
sician and Coun- 
ty Commissioner 
for Queen Anne’s 
County. Polls give 
Mikulski a huge 
lead of 21.7 points 
over her Republi- 
can rival. As a re- 
sult, this election 
has been given 
little national at- 
tention. 

The congres- 
sional election 
in Maryland’s 
Seventh Con- 
gressional _Dis- 
trict, located in 
Baltimore and 
including the 
Homewood cam- 
pus, has _ been 
largely unevent- 
ful. Elijah Cum- 
mings (D), who 
has been in of- 
fice since 1996, is 
predicted to pull 
through an easy 
victory over his 
Republican rival, 
Howard County 
landscape de- 
signer Frank Mi- 
rabile. Through the course of the cam- 
paign season, Cummings has raised 
over $700,000 while Mirabile has raised 
only $1,745. The election itself has been 
largely uneventful. The highlight of the 
campaign may have been when Mira- 
bile declared to liberals on Twitter: “If 
progressives love socialism then let 
them serve as the host from which to 
harvest labor & wealth.” It is very un- 
likely Mirabile will receive any signifi- 
cant portion of the vote. 
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Despite disparate opinions on the conflict, the war in Afghanistan is a just and neccesary war. While many Americans have tur 
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ned against it we need to be patient and give our troops time to defeat the Taliban. 
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Aiter nine years of fighting, the war in Afghanistan rages on 


By AARON JONES 


or nine years the war in Af- 

ghanistan has been raging. 

Most of the undergraduate stu- 

dent body at Hopkins was in 

elementary or middle school 
when the 9/11 attacks and subsequent in- 
vasion of Afghanistan occurred, but the 
war still continues. 

While, according to a New York Times 
poll, about 23 percent of America has 
stated that they actually follow the news 
on the war and the majority of Ameri- 
cans say that they are against the war and 
want a precipitous withdraw, the Ameri- 


can people must continue to be patient. 

Before the American People give up in 
Afghanistan, they should analyze what 
has gotten us to where we are in the war, 
and how “victory” can be attained. 

During the early stages of the war, the 
Bush Administration, concerned with the 
possibility of being bogged down in Af- 
ghanistan like the Soviets were in the 80s, 
and preoccupied with planning an inva- 
sion of Iraq, chose what Donald Rums- 
feld called a “light footprint,” a limited 
ground presence, concentrating on hunt- 
ing Al-Qaeda while not getting bogged 
down in nation-building. 

With this strategy in place, the Bush 
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administration chose to neglect Afghani- 
stan in favor of their attempt to recon- 
struct the Arab world by overthrowing 
Saddam Hussein, and attempting to con- 
struct a model of western democracy in 
the Arab world. 

Meanwhile, our mission in Afghani- 
stan was limited to primarily military 
engagements, and reconstruction of the 
few urban areas that we could maintain 
security because of the high emphasis 
that President Bush placed on Iraq. 

With this, the Taliban and Al-Qaeda 
forces were able to seek refuge in Paki- 
stan, where they continue to be headquar- 
tered and plan attacks against our forces 


unhindered by the Pakistani Armed Forc- 
es. 

When the level of sectarian violence 
increased in Iraq, President Bush placed 
more troops there and under the direc- 
tion of Gen. David Petraeus, the man who 
wrote the book on counterinsurgency, 
Iraq was able to relatively stabilize by 
2007. 

With Iraq, for all intents and purposes 
Secure, attention turned to Afghanistan. 
While the military did accomplish mar- 
velous feats in Afghanistan under Presi- 
dent Bush, without more support, the 
mission in Afghanistan would have to 
wait until focus shifted away from Iraq 
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before we could see anything near the 
progress that we have seen with Iraq. 

It became clear by beginning of the 
2008 election season that the next presi- 
dent would have to handle the next step 
in the war in Afghanistan. 

Barack Obama campaigned on a mes- 
sage of hope and change, including our 
foreign policy. 

When asked about the wars we were 
fighting, Barack Obama stated that the 
war in Afghanistan was a necessary war 
that was overshadowed by the war of 
choice fought in Iraq. 

With the change over from Bush to 
President Obama 
came the imple- 


Pashtun. The Quetta Shura have main- 
tained a positive relationship with Al- 
Qaeda for about thirty years. 

The Haqqani network is run by former 
anti-Soviet fighter, Jalaluddin Haqqani, 
who was trained by the CIA. They are 
headquartered in the area on the Afghan- 
Pakistani border called Waziristan. The 
organization is made up predominantly 
of Pashtuns, but there is evidence to sug- 
gest that foreigners from Chechnya, Arab 
countries, and Pakistan fill their ranks as 
well. 

Haqqani was originally apart of Hezb- 
i-islami. Hezb-i-islami Gulbuddin oper- 

ates under former 


mentation of a 


anti-Soviet fighter, 


comprehensive Lf the locals do not see the niet wikwoe 
counterinsurgency Afghan government taking a somewhere in the 
Strategy in Af- é : Northwest — Fron- 
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eration Modis will support the tyrannical They are allied 
rak, the NATO rule of the Taliban for the sole _ with Al-Qaeda, 
operation in the : ashe who provides He- 
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of Marjah, was the beginning of President 
Obama’s war. 

That operation, and the one started 
in Kandahar, are the testing grounds for 
the counterinsurgency strategy that the 
Obama administration have put forward 
after intensely long, and thorough debate; 
however, President Obama has shown 
himself to be not as committed to the war 
as one would have hoped. 

The president has placed an unreal- 
istic timetable on the deployment of the 
30,000-troop surge in Afghanistan in or- 
der to appease those not in favor of the 
war. The president should not be hedg- 
ing his bet when it comes to our service- 
men and whether or not we succeed in 
war. 

To understand why the change in strat- 
egy was necessary, one must analyze our 
enemy and their relationship with our 
ally Pakistan. Our enemy, known collec- 
tively as the Taliban, can be split into two 
sections based on country of primary op- 
eration and then even further into several 
different and in some cases competing 
organizations. 

There are Afghan Taliban and Paki- 
stani Taliban. The Afghan Taliban is split 
into three organizations, each with its 
own leadership and structure. 

The Quetta Shura Taliban are the rem- 
nants of the original governing body of 
Afghanistan. They are led by Mullah 
Omar, who is believed to be hiding in 
the Baluchistan area of Pakistan, and 
they operate mostly in the southern ar- 
eas of Afghanistan, where NATO forces 
are currently expanding their security 
efforts. S 

The Quetta Shura are predominantly 
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their Saudi contacts. They also Operate in 
Eastern Afghanistan. 

Pakistan allows these groups to oper- 
ate within their borders because Pakistan 
wants to have the Taliban take control 
of Afghanistan to keep India from sur- 
rounding them. 

Pakistan does not believe that we are 
sincere in Afghanistan and are tacitly 
supporting the Taliban to prepare for 
what they believe is our eventual with- 
drawal. 

Also, Pakistan suffers from an incom- 
petent government that has failed to ad- 
equately handle the flooding and have 
allowed the Pakistani Taliban to continue 
to wreak havoc throughout western Paki- 
stan. 

These problems make Pakistan more 
of a hindrance to the NATO effort in Af- 
ghanistan than an ally; however, not all 
of the problems can be thrown at Paki- 
stan, as there are many problems with 
the Afghan government that need to be 
resolved. 

To say that the current Afghan govern- 
ment is corrupt would be an understate- 
ment. Evidence in the 2009 presidential 
election showed massive levels of voter 
fraud, and in the 2010 parliamentary elec- 
tions so far are believed to be rife with 
corruption as it is believed that possibly 
one quarter of votes will be thrown out as 
fraudulent ballots. 

The Afghan government has also 
failed to provide the Afghan people with 
law and order; something that our Tal- 
iban enemies have no problem provid- 
ing. 

If we are to win in Afghanistan, we 
must apply pressure to the Afghan gov- 


ernment to increase their efforts to aid in 
local governance in southern and eastern 
Afghanistan. 

If the locals do not see the Afghan na- 
tional government taking a role in help- 
ing solve their problems, then they will 
reluctantly support the vile tyrannical 
rule of the Taliban for the sole purpose 
of maintaining some semblance of or- 
der. 

Those who do not support the war 
would say that the corruption is too much 
to fix, that Al-Qaeda is not in strong num- 
bers there anymore, that the economic 
cost is too much, that counterinsurgen- 
cies have historically taken a long time to 
successfully implement, or that we should 
treat this more as a humanitarian effort 
than a conflict. 

They have some significant points, but 
they ultimately reach the wrong conclu- 
sion. While the government in Afghani- 
stan is corrupt and that needs to change, 
the Taliban is far more corrupt. The Tal- 
iban makes money through drug sales, 
and then they utilize their kangaroo 
court system to execute others for dealing 
drugs for themselves. 

While the Afghan government is cor- 
rupt, Mullah Omar is not the Afghan 
Teddy Roosevelt; if the Taliban take full 
control of Afghanistan, they will perse- 
cute the northern minorities, keep wom- 
en from becoming literate or participat- 
ing in the political process, and utilize 
terror and fear to maintain control over 
the country. 

Al-Qaeda may not be in Afghanistan 
in the same numbers that they were be- 
fore our invasion, but their ties with the 
Taliban are as strong now as they ever 
were. 

This despicable alliance is a greater 
threat than the Al- Qaeda forces in Ye- 
men, who lack the Yemeni government’s 
backing. Also, an unstable Afghanistan 
would act as the perfect place for terrorist 
to hide, train and worse, to threaten the 
stability of nuclear Pakistan. 

The cost of the war, both in human 


life and in money has been high, but how 
high would it be if extremist were able 
to successfully take control of Pakistan’s 
nukes and use them against the Western 
World? 

If we can make Afghanistan a stable 
country that can standup to the extrem- 
ists with little help from the outside 
world, the threat of a destabilized Paki- 
stan goes down considerably. 

While counterinsurgencies have been 
historically long, one must look at why 
that may be. 

Usually it is because governments 
switch to a legitimate counterinsurgency 
program after failing in several other at- 
tempts like in the waning years of the 
Vietnam War. 

If one were to examine the Greek Civil 
War, one would find an example of the 
United States aiding a government and its 
people against a vile insurgency in only 
three years. 

These examples are heavily flawed 
though, and the real answer to this is 
that ridding Afghanistan of the Taliban is 
worth it to us, and most of all to the Af- 
ghan people. 

Finally, to those that think NATO has con- 
centrated too much on the military aspect I 
ask you, how can we improve the plight of 
Afghan women if the Taliban blows up their 
schools and attacks them with battery acid? 

Security is vital to this war as muchas 
reconstruction and our forces over there 
do a great job of rebuilding that rarely 
makes headlines here in the West. 

More is at stake in Afghanistan than 
we realize. To win means to have encour- 
aged structural change in their society 
that allows girls to learn how to read, and 
young men to get jobs that do not require 
dealing drugs or kidnapping for Mullah 
Omar. 

To lose would mean a loss of trust in 
the west to commit to anything, a loss of 
stability in nuclear Pakistan, and a loss 

to the little girls that want to go to school 
without being bombed. We cannot afford 
to lose. 


To abandon the Afghanistan people to renewed Taliban rule woul 
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As the midterms approach, voters grapple 


Constituents rank the economy and jobs as the issues that matter most to them, 


By LAURA MUTH 


ith predictions —_ for 

a shake-up of party 

balance in Congress 

abounding, the particu- 

lars of the major issues 
preoccupying voters across the country 
can sometimes get lost in the hype. How- 
ever, party loyalty cannot be counted on 
to carry any candidate, so an examination 
of the main political issues of the day can 
become the deciding factor in many vot- 
ers’ minds. 

A recent Gallup poll listed nine key is- 
sues for the upcoming midterm elections 
and had participants rank them in order 
of importance, then state whether they 
would be more inclined to trust Republi- 
cans or Democrats on each issue. 

A majority of respondents, 62 percent, 
listed the economy as an “extremely im- 
portant” issue for them this election cycle. 
And 49 percent said that they would trust 
Republicans to address economic issues, 
while 38 percent said they would trust 
Democrats. The remaining 13 percent had 
no strong opinion on which party they 
would prefer. 

The next biggest concern was jobs, with 
50 percent rating it as extremely impor- 
‘ant. Republicans also received a greater 
vote of confidence in this arena, although 
by a smaller margin (46 to 41 percent, 
with 13 percent once again expressing no 
ypinion.) 

Clearly these two issues in particular 
are closely related. In September, the na- 
ional unemployment rate remained at 9.6 
percent, according to Politico.com, and 
95,000 jobs were lost. 

However, there was actually growth 
n the private sector for the fifth straight 
nonth, a fact that Obama and Democrats 
rave tried to emphasize. A significant 
iumber of the jobs lost were temporary 
‘ensus jobs with the federal government. 
still, the growth in the private sector has 
een slow compared to the rate needed 
0 significantly affect the unemployment 
‘ate, Martin Regalia, the chief economist 
‘or the Department of Commerce, told 
Politico. 

Republicans attribute this partly to tax 
iikes that cause small businesses to ex- 

perience greater uncertainty, preventing 
them from hiring, and general uncertain- 
ty regarding regulation in the private sec- 
tor. Meanwhile, those on the more liberal 
side of the divide point to the continuing 
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According to a poll by Gallup, certain issues were consistently ranked as “extremely important” 


problems in the economic sector as evi- 
dence for the need for another stimulus 
package, this one with emphasis on pub- 
lic projects to provide more employment 
opportunities. 

Corruption in government and federal 
spending tied as the next most highly rat- 
ed issues weighing on voters’ minds. 

Accusations of misuse of taxpayer 
funds have flown both ways in the lead- 
up to the midterms. Although such ac- 
cusations -are hardly unusual, the fact 
remains that Republicans do have a tradi- 
tion of emphasizing fiscal conservatism, 
an attribute likely to appeal to taxpayers 
across the country especially in times of 
economic difficulty. 

Even though expenses related to de- 
fense and the military grew significantly 
under the Bush administration, the more 
recent spending under Obama on the 
stimulus may sour some voters on the 


Democratic Party this cycle. 

Healthcare was ranked as extremely 
important by 49 percent of those sur- 
veyed. It also proved one of the few cat- 
egories where Democrats were ranked as 
more trusted than Republicans, although 
only by one point (44 to 43 percent,) 
which is within Gallup's 4-point margin 
for error. 

The weight of this issue comes as no 
surprise, given the extreme controversy 
that surrounded the Passage of the health- 
care bill. While some of this was due to 
misinformation regarding the effects of 
the bill, such as the “death panels,” there 
have also been legitimate concerns about 
how it will affect private healthcare pro- 
viders and consumer options, to the point 
where some argue that it is actually un- 
constitutional. 


And of course, in some sectors of the 


' population the misinformation about the 


extremity of the bill is still believed, af- 
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or “very important” by potential voters across the board. 


fecting some voters’ decisions. 

This issue in particular seems to be 
an indication that voters are losing confi- 
dence in the Democratic Party, since Dem- 
ocrats have historically been viewed more 
positively in regards to healthcare issues. 

Another major concern, as always in 
the post 9/11 world, is terrorism. Here, 
votes polled indicated a much higher lev- 
el of trust in Republicans than Democrats 
(55 to 31 percent.) 

The Republican lead here is not as 
much of a surprise aé the parity between 
the parties on healthcare. National securi- 
ty issues have generally been considered 
a strong point for them. Although there 
have not been any successful terrorist 
attacks on American soil since 9/11, the 
attempted Christmas Day airplane bomb- 
ing last year in particular called Ameri- 
can attention to the problem, and was 
foiled only through luck and the courage 
of a bystander, which to many seemed 
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with tough issues and choices nationwide 


but few can agree on solutions or candidates in this year’s midterm elections 


(perhaps correctly) to show that the gov- 
ernment has not been successful in im- 
proving security and public safety. 

That, along with the fact that the recent 
attempt at a civilian trial for a suspected 
terrorist, Ahmed Khalfan Ghailani, re- 
sulted in a key witness’s testimony being 
ruled inadmissible, may also be shaking 
public confidence in some of the mea- 
sures taken under the Obama admin- 
istration to secure rights for detainees, 
such as ensuring civilian trials instead of 
military tribunals and closing the prison 
at Guantanamo Bay. 

So although the outcome of Ghailani’s 
trial remains to be seen, its less-than- 
promising beginning could cost Demo- 
crats this election cycle. 

Lower on the list, but stilt ranked as 
extremely important by 38 percent of re- 
spondents was immigration. 

Republicans once again lead Demo- 
crats among respondents, 50 percent to 35 
percent. 

There are several possible explana- 
tions for this, and they tie in with some 
of the national issues 
ranked higher on 
the list. For example, 
some may be consid- 
ering immigration 
as a national secu- 
rity issue. With that 
in mind, the stricter 
policies advocated 
by Republican law- 
makers could seem 
like the safer option. 
Restricting entrance 
to the country more 

effectively is one 
way to decrease the 
possibility of for- 
eign terrorists car- 
rying out domestic 
attacks. 

Another concern 
that is brought up 
frequently in rela- 
tion to immigration 
is economics. Here, the issue sometimes 
described is that illegal immigrants do 
not pay taxes, but may receive some of 
the benefits that are paid for by tax dol- 
lars, such as a public education. In this 
case, the possibility of freeloading raises 

concerns that might tend to convince vot- 
ers to support stricter policies. 

Next on Gallup’s totem pole of con- 
cerns was the situation in Afghanistan, 
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A majority of 
respondents, 62 
percent, 
the economy as 
an “extremely 
important” issue 
for them this 
election cycle. 


with 35 percent of those polled rating it 
as extremely important. Here the Repub- 
lican lead was narrower (45 to 38 per- 
cent,) but still not within the margin of 
error. 

With the war in its tenth year and no 
clear end in sight, the situation in Af- 
ghanistan is a troubling one. While the 
Taliban no longer holds the country, it is 
resurging in certain regions beyond the 
capital, and security is uncertain at best. 

The situation with former General Stan- 
ley McChrystal, who stepped down after 
his disparaging comments regarding the 
administration were published in Roll- 
ing Stone, has generated new uncertainty. 
Although his replacement, General David 
Petraeus, built a solid reputation with his 
counterinsurgency strategy in Iraq, he 
faces the challenges both of the resurgent 
Taliban and the unpredictability of Af- 
ghan president Hamid Karzai. In short, 
the situation seems to present an even 
greater challenge than Iraq, a problem that 
no doubt concerns many Americans. 

Last on Gallup’s list of key issues was 
the environment, 
with 28 percent 
considering it to 
be extremely im- 
portant. It was 
also the only is- 
sue on which 
Democrats had a 
solid lead, with 
54 percent trust- 
ing them versus 
only 31 percent 
trusting Republi- 


listed 


cans. 
The envi- 
ronment, like 


healthcare, is 
an issue where 
Democrats have 
traditionally 
been strong. 
With climate 
change posing 
questions __ re- 
garding resource scarcity and conserva- 
tion, it is indeed an important issue to 
consider. It can be related to economic 
and security issues as well, given that 
dependence on foreign oil can affect 
both economic stability and inform for- 
eign policy. 

However, based on its ranking, it may 
not be enough to aid Democrats in the 
midterms. 
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A breakdown of the races that matter most 


By DANIELLE STERN 


California (Senate): 
Democratic Senator Bar- 
bara Boxer, the incumbent 
of 17 years, has managed 
to stay ahead of her Re- 
publican challenger 


Carly Fiorina 

Boxer v. heading into 
Fiorina the _ final 
month of 

the cam- 

Pawyeone 

Fiorina, 


former 
Hewlett-Packard.CEO, is showing polls 
with Republican victory in reach, and as a 
result, the national GOP has recently an- 
nounced plans to pump another $1 mil- 
lion in support of Boxer into the race. 

Fiorina and Boxer have been fiercely 
keeping up with each other concern- 
ing endorsements and fund-raising, and 
much of this race will come down to who 
can best withstand the pressure of the 
campaign in its final two weeks. Boxer 
is boasting an increasingly liberal vot- 
ing record which might turn off the more 
conservative populations in the Califor- 
nia inland, and her polling the cycle has 
shown her consistently below 50 percent. 
On the other hand, Fiornia is very conser- 
vative on a series of big issues - she op- 
poses abortion rights and supports the 
recent immigration laws in Arizona - and 
this could prevent her from capturing 
much of the moderate vote. 

This seat has not seen such contention 
since Boxer came to power, and as of Oc- 
tober 20th, Boxer holds a lead of around 
four points, though many projects show 
that the seat will end up again the hands 
of the Democrat. 


Kentucky (Senate): 


Re- 
publican Senator Jim Bunning is retir- 
ing, and in one of the few places where 
the Democrats might have the chance to 
pick up a seat, there is an intense battle 
between Kentucky Attorney General Jack 
Conway (D) and Rand Paul, a Republican 
and Tea Party endorsed favorite who also 
has many Libertarian views. 

This race has been characterized by 


a number of personal attacks, including 
the exploitation of a college prank that 
Paul participated in 1983. Paul is alleged 
to have kidnapped a woman from Bay- 
lor University and made her bow down 
and worship their god, the Aqua Buddha. 
The issue is now showing up in a state- 
wide Jack Conway ad. As Rand Paul now 
wants to end all federal faith-based ini- 
tiatives, and even end the deduction for 
religious charities, the Conway campaign 
continues to call his faith into question. 
These ads aren't really causing much of a 
stir, however, and the race is still largely 
a toss-up. 

There is currently a great deal of con- 
troversy regarding a number of Paul's 
statements concerning the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1964. Paul stands that Title II of 
the Act, which prohibits private business- 
es who provide public accommodations 
from discriminating on the basis of race, 
religion, or national origin against their 
customers, that infringes upon constitu- 
tional freedoms. In trying to correct him- 
self, Paul said on NPR “I'm in favor of ev- 
erything with regards to end institutional 
racism.” Though he is making efforts to 
brighten his publish image, Paul contin- 
ues to face much flack for his comments. 
If Paul pulls out a victory, this would be a 
huge victory for the Tea Party in demon- 
strating that it can secure real power. 


Illinois (Senate) 

In the battle for the 
Illinois Senate Seat 
once held by Presi- 
dent Barack Obama 
and currently occu- 
pied by Governor Rod 
Blagojevich-appointed 
Roland Burris, Re- 
publican Mark Kirk 
has maintained a slight 
two-to four-point edge 
o v e r Democrat Alexi Giannoulias, 
though this lead is now dissipating. The 
pundits are currently calling this race a 
toss up, as nearly a fifth of Illinois’ likely 
voters are reporting to be undecided and 
the two keep flip-flopping holding the 
lead in the polls. 

Kirk is a 10-year Representative from 
the Illinois 10th, a district composed pri- 
marily of the North Chicago suburbs, 
with a fairly moderate voting record, and 
Gianoulias is a state treasurer. Gianoulis 
has family ties to a recently failed bank 
that made $20 million in loans to con- 


“Giannoulias 
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victed felons; while, on the other hand, 
Kirk was caught exaggerating his mili- 
tary record. Both flops have exposed the 
candidates to much unfavorable publicity 
which may explain the current polls. 


Nevada (Senate): 

In Nevada, a 
high-profile race 
that Republicans 
once viewed with 
great confidence 
is heating up with 
Tea Party Republican 
Sharron Angle aiming 
to unseat Democratic Sen- 
ate Majority Leader, and per- 
haps the least popular incumbent 
in the U.S., Harry Reid. If Angle is 
elected, this will be a major win for the 
GOP. 

Following the Nevada June primary, 
Angle held a lofty 10 point lead, though 
as of October 20 her lead has been sub- 
stantially reduced to less than half a 
point. This race remains largely a toss-up 
though the fact that Angle, a conserva- 
tive Republican, has managed to main- 
tain a consistent lead in a traditionally 
Democrat-leaning State should not be un- 
derplayed. Senator Reid has bombarded 
Angle with a series of advertisements 
suggesting that she is out of step 
with the views of many Neva- 
dans and slightly out of the main- 
stream. On her own right, Angle has 
struggled to explain a number of past 
positions, including calling for the phas- 
ing out of Social Security, discussion of 
“second amendment remedies” to deal 
with an out of Congress, and speaking 
negatively about the extension of unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Additionally, the state of Nevada al- 
lows its voters to select a “none of these 
candidates option,” which could split the 
anti-Reid vote and result in a missed op- 
portunity for Republicans. 


California (Governor): 
With Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger stepping 
down after two terms (ac- 
cording to California 
law,) Republican 
nominee, former 
eBAY CEO 
Meg Whit- 
man, and 
Demo- 
CG frast-ee 
nominee, 
former 
California nor and current 
Attorney General Jerry Brown, are facing 
off in one of the hottest races of the coun- 
try. Although Brown had an early lead in 
public opinion polls, it was Whitman who 
subsequently took. control of the polls 


Gover- 


during the debate over ObamaCare and 
its subsequent passage. 

As Schwarzenegger is leaving office 
with approval ratings in the twenties and 
thirties, Brown could benefit from the 
“change factor” as traditionally same-par- 
ty succession would be nearly impossible. 
Unfortunately for Brown, a number of 
high profile California Democrats have * 
warned that the California Democratic 
Party is not prepared with a strong effort 
to get the vote out, and in addition only 
about 36 percent of Democrats are closely 
following the race, while 42 percent of Re- 
publicans say that they are. 

On the other hand, Brown was a fix- 
ture in California politics when he was 
elected in 1970, so fundamentals of the 
State are naturally in his favor. The Brown 
campaign has also set aside $12 million to 
spend in the two weeks, to contend with 
any last-minute influx of Whitman spend- 
ing. As of October 21 Brown is running 
eight points ahead of Whitman, though a 
sizable 16 percent of voters remain unde- 
cided. 


Texas (Governor): 

Republican Governor 
Rick Perry, the 
incumbent of 10 
years, and now 

the longest serv- 

ing Governor in 
Texas history, is 
fighting a race 
against a _ strong 
Democratic opponent, 
former Houston Mayor 
Bill White. Perry has 
faced strong Democratic candidates in the 
past few elections, most notably in 2006 
where two Republicans faced off against 
two Democrats and Perry won with only 
39 percent of the vote. White has kept it 
close in the polls, leading to some con- 
cern that White could win despite the bad 


“+. Incumbent 


Alaska (Senate): 


This three-way Miller v. 
senatorial elec- McAdams v. 
ponte Murkow’ski 
is heating ‘up 
with a te ee 


Mum bert sort 
controver- -sies. 
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Lisa Murkowski has mounted a write- 
in campaign to keep the senate seat that 
her father, Former Governor and Sena- 
tor Frank Murkowski (R) appointed her 
to when he left to assume the Governor’s 
office in 2002. The charges of nepotism 
eventually led to Governor Murkowski’ s 
defeat in the 2006 primary by Sarah Palin, 
though Senator Lisa Murkowski was able 
to scrounge a narrow victory in 2004. 

Murkowski, who recently boasted ap- 
proval ratings as high as 70 percent, lost 
in the 2010 primary against Palin-en- 
dorsed Joe Miller, and after considering 
running as a Libertarian, is now running 
a write-in campaign to keep her seat. The 
two are pitted against Sitka Mayor Scott 
McAdams (D) in a race that, because of 
the uncertainty, is very hard to estimate 
(though the candidates all seem to be 
merely points away from each other). 

Joe Miller, a Tea Party favorite, is caus- 
ing a quite a stir with a number of far- 
right views including phasing out Medi- 
care and Social Security as entities of the 
federal government and a previous state- 
ment that global warming is “ dubious at 
best.” As of October 21, Miller is leading 
Murkowski by about five points 
with McAdams trailing #” by about 
an additional six. 


Michigan 7 (House) 

In Michigan's sev- 
enth District, which en- 
compasses Battle Creek and 


Democratic year. othe rssata% 
On the other eas in south 
hand, nearly ev- ] central Michi- 
ery cycle there Xas nearly gan, the race 
seems to be a is heating up 
strong Demo- every cycle there between Tim 
cratic contender, Walberg, a 
though it never SCeC@MS to be a former min- 


seems to develop. 
The — incumbent 
Perry holds that 


strong Democratic 


ister and 
conservative Re- 
publican, and in- 


his pro-business, contender, though it cumbent Demo- 
anti-tax policies crat Mark Shauer 
have helped to never seems to who defeated Wal- 
buffer the state 


from national eco- 
nomic malaise. At 
the moment, Per- 
ry holds a lead of about eight points, 
and most models project that he will 
pull out the win. 


develop. 
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berg for the seat 
in 2008. Schauer’s 
voting record is 
fairly liberal, lead- 
ing him to earn a 100 percent rating from 
Americans for Democratic Action in 2009, 
Despite this district’s historic Republican 


tilt, the incredibly conservative Walberg 
might just be too much, and Shauer, cur. 
rently up by six points, might be able to 
pull out a victory again. 
Some of the main issues in this Michi- 
gan district include improving the econ- 
omy, growing jobs and securing 
we, lower gas prices, solutions for 
Mm which each candidate dif. 
fers. * Walberg believes in halting 
tax in- crease and lowering taxes 
for families and small businesses, while 
Shauer moves to alter trade agreements to 
benefit American workers, and that find- 
ing a solution to healthcare should be a 
priority. 


Florida (House): 

In Florida’ s eighth 
district, freshman Con- § 
gressman Alan Gray- 
son (D) is in full-swing 
in this Orlando-based dis- 
trict, going against the con- 
ventional wisdom of voting 
cautiously and building a sol- 
id image during his first term. * 
Grayson has been contro- ....> ~ 
versial on the House floor, com- 
menting on the health care plan “Don't 
get sick, and if you do sick, die quickly,” 
and then defending his comments by 
apologizing only to the dead and their 
families for “[not having] voted sooner to 
end this holocaust in America.” 

He has also referred to Linda Robin- 
son, an advisor to Fed Chairman Ben Ber- 
nanke as a “K-Street whore,” compared 
Dick Cheney to a vampire, and berating 
members at a Republican party meet- 
ing that he crashed in Florida. Al- 
though the Florida eighth has been 
trending Democratic in the past 
few years, it might not be enough 
to protect Grayson from Repub- 
lican challenger State Senate 
Majority Leader Daniel Web- 
ster. Webster has raised a de- 
cent amount of money and is 
a strong contender, though if 
Grayson can energize his base, 

he might be able to overcome 
Webster's approximate four point lead. 
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UPCOMING SENATE ELECTION PREDICTIONS 


Predictions by Peter Sicher 


ATIC 
1. HAWAII: INOUYE 
2. MARYLAND:MIKULSKI 
3. NEw YORK: SCHUMER 
New YoRK SPECIAL 
ELECTION: GILIBRAND 
4.VERMONT: LEAHY 
5. WEST VIRGINIA: MANCHIN ~ 
6. OREGON: WYDEN 
7. CALIFORNIA: BOXER 
8. WISCONSIN: FEINGOLD 
9. ILLINOIS: GIANNOULIAS 
_ 10. NEVADA: REID 
11. WASHINGTON: MURRAY 
12. COLORADO: BENNET 
138. DELAWAR: Coons. 
14, PENNSYLVANIA; SESTAK 
15. KENTUCKY: CONWAY 
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Americans want small, no-nonsense government 


By MIKE MAIALE 


nder two years ago, America 

was riding high on a wave 

of “Hope,” looking trium- 

phantly forward to the new 

era that Barack Obama and 
a heavily Democratic Congress would 
bring. 

It is hard to believe that was such a 
short time ago. Today, the Tea Party 
dominates headlines and in Gallup's 
presidential approval daily tracking 
polls, Obama has an approval rating 7.6 
percent below the historical average for 
Presidents at this point in their presi- 
dency, and Congress's approval rating is 
no higher now than when the Democrats 
came to power. 

One might wonder, what happened? 
It is hard to believe, as some liberals 
claim, that Obama, Reid and Pelosi just 
needed to do more. After all, they did 
get a sweeping healthcare bill passed, 
along with a major stimulus bill 

They can hardly be called a do-noth- 
ing Congress. No, the problem the Demo- 
crats face is the same one the Republicans 
faced just a few years ago. They have 
walked away from what the American 
people asked them to do. 

The American people do not feel tep- 
resented by our current government be- 
cause they are not 


fused to tolerate even the requests of their 
own party members to ensure that federal 
money was not going to be used for abor- 
tions. 

About 70 percent of Americans sup- 
ported a prohibition on government 
funding of abortion, but the Democratic 
Party leadership in Congress did not 
seem to care. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates 
how out of touch the current leadership 
really is than the decision to rename 
“terrorism” as “man caused disasters.” 

Really? How are Americans sup- 
posed to take their government seri- 
ously when it seems to engage in such 
ridiculous games? 

Secretary of Homeland Security Janet 
Napolitano assured us that it is just a 
sign of her nuanced view which refuses 
to bow to the “politics of fear.” Spare us 
the nuance, please. Just get things done! 

Even the core so-called-successes of 
this congress have only shown how obliy- 
ious they are to the wants and needs of 
the American people. 

Americans have long wanted, nay, 
needed, healthcare reform. Health in- 
surance premiums keep going up, and 
people just cannot afford to pay them 
anymore. 

Last election, the Democrats vowed 
to implement changes. That they did. 

They put togeth- 


represented by it. 
The Democrats 
came into office 
promising to unify 
the country, and to 
bring transparency 
and a dose of com- 
petence to our gov- 


ernment. 
They have not dl 
delivered. Instead GY: 


they have rapidly 
inflated the size of 
the federal government, let the national 
debt soar, and have engaged in an endless 
series of ridiculous liberal shenanigans 
that began as soon as they took power in 
Washington. 

One of Obama’s first acts as president 
was to overturn the government policy 
of withholding aid money from over- 
seas organizations that provide abor- 
tions. What happened to uniting the 
country? 

The majority of Americans consider 
themselves pro-life. Why start a presi- 
dency on such a divisive note? 

Of course, it was only a matter of a 
time before the Democratic leadership 
proved themselves even more insensitive 
on the abortion issue. 

When passing ObamaCare, they re- 


The Democratic Party 

has not delivered what the 
American people want and 
so now it’s time to “throw 
out the bums” this election 


er a new system of 
regulations so con- 
voluted that even 
they do not un- 
derstand it. They 
crafted the bill be- 
hind locked doors 
in the middle of 
the night, cutting 
underhanded cor- 
rupt deals to make 
sure it would pass. 

Worst, though, is 
that most of the law, which is longer than 
the longest novel ever written, has noth- 
ing to do with lowering healthcare costs. 

The law does not do anything to im- 
prove efficiency in our healthcare system. 
Now, leading up to election day, people 
across America are finding out that their 
insurance premiums are already skyrock- 
eting. 

The Democratic Party has not deliv- 
ered what the American people want and 
so now it’s time to “throw out the bums” 
this election day. 

It is worth asking, however, what 
the American people want in the first 
place. After all, the Democrats just took 
Congress from the Republicans in 2006 
when the Republicans looked like “the 
bums.” Are Americans just impossible 
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to satisfy? 

It turns out, it 
is not that hard 
to see what the 
American peo- 
ple want from 
their govern- 
ment. It seems 
like campaign 
strategists _al- 
ready know. 
Americans want 
small, effective, 
honest, _ trans- 
parent govern- 
ment. That is 
what the Demo- 
crats promised 
as they rose to 
power. It is also 
what the Repub- 
licans promised in 1994. 

Some Tea Party rhetoric aside, Ameri- 
cans are not looking for government to 
disappear. 

Small does not mean non-existent. As 
liberal commentators have frequently 
noted, few are interested in losing their 
medicare coverage. Most Americans 
want to see healthcare available for the 
elderly. 

They want to see an effective wel- 
fare program, too; one that allows poor 
mothers to feed and care for their chil- 
dren. 

They can see in their own budgets 
that healthcare costs are out of control. 
They probably would not mind the oc- 
casional infrastructure improvement, 
either. 

They do not, however, want massive 
government bureaucracies or 1.3 trillion 
dollars of deficits. They would be happy 
to see small common sense improvements 
made in our country. 

The American people are telling Con- 
gress what my basketball coach told my 
team in middle school: “We don’t need 
anything flashy. Just stick to the funda- 
mentals, play smart, and we'll do fine.” 

Americans also want to be safe, and 
that means they want to fight the War on 
Terror. 

The vast majority of us are against the 
use of torture or other inhumane prac- 
tices, but that does not mean we want to 
close Guantanamo Bay (the best detention 
facility we have for suspected terrorists,) 
and we certainly do not want to hear our 
fears on the matter minimized in the ad- 
ministration’s rhetoric. 

The United States needs a party that 
truly represents its people. 

The Republicans are getting another 
chance to be that party, and we should 
all hope that they seize the opportunity. 
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Americans demand a government that is competent and small but not non-existent. 


They can start by maintaining a focus on 
common sense. 

Most people probably realize’ that 
Congressmen are never going to read 
every bill that comes up for a vote, but 
conservatives and liberals alike should 
be able to agree that every bill passed 
should be comprehensible to our con- 
gressmen. 

That means no more bills longer than 
L. Ron Hubbard’s entire Mission Earth se- 
ries. No one can wrap their head around 
something that long. 

National Security will always be a 
political issue, but let’s stay focused on 
the goal. 

We do not need to demonize other 
Americans, or try to prove how rational 
we are by pretending our enemies do 
not exist. No one wants to see another 
terrorist attack, so let’s get on the same 
page. 

On issue after issue, most of the 
American people would be perfectly 
satisfied if politicians stopped setting 
outlandish goals or making utopian 
promises and just got to work making 
things better. 

They might be able to do that when 
they focus on the basics and stop try- 
ing to enact “historic” legislation. The 
Democrats are suffering for their in- 
competence now. We will see if the Re- 
publicans can avoid the same fate in the 
future. 

When our government officials can 
show more concern for finding effective 
solutions than grandiose ones, and can 
stop focusing on looking good each 24 
hour news cycle and start focusing on do- 
ing what needs to be done, the American 
people might feel better about our gov- 
ernment. 

That will be, to quote Joe Biden, “a big 
[well you know...] deal.” 
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How money and corporations are destroying democracy 


Citizens United has opened the corporate flood gales and altered the course of this midterm season 


By OMAR QURESHI 


arlier this year, the Supreme 
Court argued a case that fun- 
damentally altered the nature 
of elections in America. In the 
case, Citizens United v. Federal 
Election Commission the Court it was de- 
cided that individuals, groups and corpo- 
rations were legally allowed to spend un- 
restrictedly on political advertisements. 
The decision was a blow to both the dem- 
ocratic process and the Constitution. 

One of the biggest misconceptions about 

. the case is that it concerned freedom of 
speech. To some extent it may have. How- 
ever, the right at stake in the case is not the 
right of an individual to speak. Instead, the 
right in question was about whether indi- 
viduals, groups or corporations can spend 
money in support of or in opposition to can- 
didates for political office. Spending money 
is a property right not a free speech right. 

The expenditure of money can be reg- 

ulated by the federal government more 
strictly than the right to freedom of speech. 

That said, many people will claim 
that expenditure of money facilitates free 
speech. For example, buying advertise- 
ment time on a radio will allow a person 
to utilize his free speech right. Assuming 
this claim is correct (one need not) it is a 
right that does not extend to corporations. 

However, First Amendment protections 
do not extend to corporations to the same 
extent as individuals. Corporations are crea- 
tures of the state. They are businesses that 
become publicly traded because the govern- 
ment allows them to be. Moreover, corpora- 
tions are given special privileges, like lim- 
ited liability, that people do not possess. 

Only through the government are 
these privileges given. Therefore. it is ac- 
‘ceptable for the government to condition 
the extra-constitutional privileges that it 
gives to entities like corporations. 

For example, religious organizations are 
given tax-exempt status on the condition 
that they cannot support politicians. To be 
tax-exempt, the organization must refrain 
from political speech. By the same token, 
one of the conditions that the government 
placed on corporations is that they may not 
engage in political speech. 

There is no reason why the govern- 
ment cannot condition the privileges it 
gives out. Similarly there is no real reason 
why corporations ought to be entitled to 
the same constitutional: privileges as in- 
dividuals. These corporations themselves 
are intrinsically politically invaluable. In- 
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Thanks to the Citizens United decision, Wall Street is finding it even easier to influence American politics. 


dividuals within the corporations may be 
important, and those individuals ought to 
get full constitutional rights. Corporations 
do not have the same responsibilities and 
liabilities as individuals and there is noth- 
ing inherent to a corporation that entitles it 
the same protections as an individual. 

This is not to say that corporations should 
have no rights. The constitutional standard 
by which they should be denied rights is Ra- 
tional Basis. The Rational Basis Test allows 
the government to restrict the actions of an 
entity, in this case a corporation or interest 
group, so long as the law is rationally related 
to a legitimate government interest. 

It is abundantly clear that a legitimate 
government interest exists in the case of 
unlimited corporate spending on political 
advertisements. 

The most obvious reason why the 
government has a legitimate interest in 
preventing corporations from spending 
unlimited amounts of money on political 
advertisements is corruption. It is very 
conceivable that a politician will promise 
to support a corporation's interest in ex- 
change for a series of advertisements dis- 
paraging the person running against him 
in an upcoming election. 

Politicians will have no trouble mak- 
ing these sorts of backroom dealings. It 


is easy to envision an off the record con- _ 


versation between a politician and a rep- 
resentative of a major company. There is 
virtually no way to detect this kind of 
corruption. Politicians meet with hun- 
dreds of people every week. Many of 
these interactions are private. 

These types of political arrangements 
will be extremely beneficial to politicians. 
If a corporation or an interest group spends 
a lot of money on advertisements in sup- 
port of a politician or against his competi- 
tors, his campaign will have more money 
available to spend on other things. 

Money is a vital part of any election 
and US. Corporate spending frees up a lot 
of money for politicians. For every dollar a 
corporation spends on a candidate, there is 
an equal dollar saved by the candidate for 
other campaign materials. In effect, corpo- 
rations are basically giving money to candi- 
dates as a result of Citizens United. 

Some politicians might at first not be 


- willing to succumb to corporate interests. 


However, because their opposition has 
corporate advertisements, they are forced 
into making backroom deals with corpo- 
rations. Consider an example. Politician A 
is in a race against politician B. Politician 
A makes a backroom deal with a corpora- 
tion and receives many advertisements as 
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a result. Politician B is now at a competi- 
tive disadvantage, and in order to remain 
competitive, he too will have to find ex- 
ternal funding. This will lead politician B 
to also make backroom deals with corpo- 
rations. The result is a destructive cycle of 
corruption fueling more corruption. 

Alone, these phenomena should be 
enough to demonstrate a legitimate gov- 
ernment interest in blocking unlimited 
corporate political spending. Corruption 
undermines the democratic process pro- 
foundly. When politicians become be- 
holden to corporations they are no longer 
true representatives of the people. 

There are also some auxiliary effects of 
the decision that also demonstrate legiti- 
mate government interest in blocking cor- 
porate spending. 

Even if politicians are not overtly cor- 
rupt and resist backroom dealings, cor- 
porate spending can pressure them into 
action. For example, a politician might not 
want to vote against the interests of a cer- 
tain corporation for fear of a smear cam- 
paign being run against him. A politician 
who is or anticipates being in a close race 
will not want to deal with a smear cam- 
paign and may vote in favor of a provi- 
sion to prevent one from being run. 

Though this type of coercion cannot 
be measured, it will undoubtedly weigh 
heavily on the minds of politicians who 

are mindful of their public image. Even an 
unfounded smear campaign is a massive 
political liability. Corporations can coerce 
politicians to either directly or indirectly 
supporting their will so long as they have 
the ability to conduct a smear campaign. 

Policy becomes distorted when it is 
guided by corporate interests. Politicians 

no longer do what is in the best interest of 
the people, instead choosing to push the 
corporate agenda. This will lead to bad 
and sometimes harmful policy decisions. 

Democracy is harmed by Citizens Unit- 
ed. Corporations are now in a position to 
erode politics even further. They can virtu- 
ally enslave politicians. Government can- 
not be run by the people when government 
is beholden to corporations and special in- 
terest groups. 

Corporations are not endowed with the 
same rights as people. The government 
has every right to condition the privileges 
it doles out. Most importantly, the govern- 
ment has a responsibility to protect democ- 
racy from corruption and illegitimacy. The 
government has a rational and legitimate 
interest in restricting corporate rights when 
it comes to political advertisements. 
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Despite honing in during ‘08, students have tuned out tor “10 


By BRIANA LAST 


he 2008 presidential election 

elicited an unprecedented 

amount of participation from 

young people throughout the 

country. Erika Johansson, proj- 
ect coordinator of Declare Yourself re- 
marked, “Young people absolutely made 
the difference in this election. Without 
them, he [Barack Obama] would have lost 
the election.” 

Declare Yourself is a nonpartisan and 
nonprofit campaign group encouraging 
American voters ages 18-29 to vote. 

The 2008 election drew the second 
largest turnout of young voters since the 
1972 election — the first election in which 
18 year olds could vote. 

However, political commentators 
throughout the country, supported by 
various polls and statistical analyses, are 
skeptical that the youth voter turnout will 
be nearly as high for the upcoming mid- 
term elections in November. 

Between 22 and 24 million young 
Americans between the ages of 18-29 
voted in the 2008 election. This resulted 
in an estimated youth voter turnout (the 
percentage of eligible voters who actually 
cast a vote) of between 49.3 and 54.5 per- 
cent, according to an exit poll analysis re- 
leased on November 4, 2008 by CIRCLE, a 
nonpartisan research center that studies 

youth voter turnout at Tufts University. 

And those young voters who turned 
out for the 2008 election undoubtedly 
leaned toward the left. According to The 
Pew Research Center, 66 percent of vot- 
ers under the age of 30 voted for Barack 


Obama, “making the disparity between 
young voters and other age groups larger 
than in any presidential election since exit 
polling began in 1972.” 

Youth votes generally steer toward the 
Democrat party, but even as youth iden- 
tification to the Democrats has declined 
before the 2008 election, his votes did not. 

The support of young voters was evi- 
dently vital for the Democratic Party, in 
particular for Barack Obama in the 2008 
election. 

Yet the predicted voter turnout for the 
upcoming midterm elections on Novem- 
ber 2 suggests that dissatisfaction with 
policies in Washington will lead fewer and 
fewer young people to take to the polls. 

According to an article published by 
The Chronicle on October 21, “Among eli- 
gible voters under the age of 30 who were 
surveyed . . . only 27 percent said they 
will ‘definitely be voting’ in this fall's elec- 
tions, a drop of nine percentage points 
from a similar poll conducted in Novem- 
ber 2009. 16 percent of respondents said 
they would ‘probably be voting,’ and 21 
percent said the chances were ‘50-50.” 

What is it that is making young voters 
so disillusioned with Washington? Presi- 
dent Obama’s popularity has certainly 
decreased since his inauguration (drop- 
ping from 73 percent favorability to 56 
percent in less than two years according 
to The Chronicle). 

However, it is unclear as to what poli- 
cies he’s implemented that have cost him 
his popularity. 

Many political commentators have 
made some posits on the matter. Yet it is 

even less clear whether seeking out the 
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youth vote will do 
any good for his 
overall popularity. 

In an Economist 
article published 
on October 16, 2010 
entitled “Weed and 
the White House: 
The Youth Vote 
and the Politics of 
Pot,” it explains 
how Obama’s un- 
compromising 
stance against the 
Don’t Ask Don’t 
Tell Policy (DADT) 
and legalization of 
marijuana may be 
deterring youth 
voters, but it is not 
incumbent on him 
to regain it: “De- 
fending status-quo 
policy on gays in 
the military or the drug war is bound to 
alienate many of Mr. Obama's most enthu- 
siastic young supporters.” 

“But younger voters are a fickle lot in 
any case. Their turnout in 2008 was an 
anomaly. It would be imprudent for Mr. 
Obama and the Democrats to count on an 
equal showing this fall or in 2012. In con- 
trast, you can be sure the always-reliable 65 
and older crowd will show up in droves.” 

However, there are two troubling fac- 
ets to this line of thought. For one, simply 
because Obama's older supporters share 
different views on these policies does not 
mean he should ignore his other support- 
ers who undoubtedly transformed the 
2008 election in his favor. 

Though Mr. Obama did visit George 
Washington University on October 12, 
2010 to urge young people to get to the 
polls to vote on election day, he has done 
little else to show young people that he 
has their interests at heart. 

Another disturbing facet of The Econo- 
mist article is the fact that, according to 
polls, the issues of marijuana and Don’t 
Ask Don't Tell are simply not at the fore- 
front of the youth vote’s mind. In fact, 
even social issues such as_ universal 
health care and immigration are fading 
as primary points of interest. 

A recent poll conducted by Rock the 
Vote, a non-partisan, non-profit organiza- 
tion aimed at engaging young people in 
politics, demonstrated that increasingly 
young people are concerned more with 
bread and butter issues such as the econo- 
my and education. 

Of the young voters polled, 34 percent 
claimed that jobs and the economy were 
the biggest concerns they had and want- 
ed politicians to solve. 15 percent of the 
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young people polled said that education 
and the cost of college were the most im- 
portant issue while 12 percent ranked the 
budget deficit and government spending 
as most important. 

Contrary to popular belief, only 5 percent 
of the youth considered social issues such as 
abortion and gay rights as the top issue that 
needed to be addressed by politicians. 

Yet, political commentators and news- 
papers alike have inflated these issues as 
cornerstones to the youth vote when, in 
fact, the evidence points to the contrary. 

When young people are evaluated by 
opinions that they do not necessarily har- 
bor, it is no wonder that a Harvard Insti- 
tute of Politics poll recently found that, 
“Thirty-nine percent [of people between 
the ages of 18-29] said the country was on 
the wrong track, with 41 percent saying 
they were unsure.” 

Not only will the political stage have to 
deal with a more mature youth vote, but 
an increasingly diverse one. 

According to Pew, “One of the most’ 
striking features of young voters is their 
racial and ethnic diversity. 

Just 62 percent of voters age 18-29 


‘identify as white, while 18 percent are 


black and 14 percent Hispanic. Four 
years ago, this age group was 68 percent 
white. In 2000, nearly three-quarters (74 
percent) of young voters were white.” 

Though it is clear that fewer young 
people will come out to vote in the 2010 
midterm elections, it does not mean that 
their voices will not be heard. And those 
voices have become more diverse, multi- 
faceted, and frustrated with the current 
administration. 

The elections will reveal what the im- 
plications of these changes are. 
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Even ds pressure mounts, congress has failed to act on climate change 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


ake a look at any chart made 

by any reputable climate scien- 

tist, and it’s evident that CO2 

levels are rising. Take a look at 

the odd weather changes and 
the rapidly diminishing clean water and 
it is obvious that there is a problem. Yet, 
many politicians choose to ignore global 
warming. 

Last year, Congress was attacked bya 
raging snowpocalypse. One would think 
that its members would be a bit more wor- 
ried about their commutes to the Capitol. 
Instead, some Republicans chose to use 
the moment to build -an igloo and dedi- 
cate it to Al Gore, thinking it hilarious 
that it was snowing and he still believed 
in global warming. 

These politicians, like many TV Pun- 
dits and climate-change deniers, pointed 
to the extremely cold weather as proof 
that climate change was a myth. 

What they didn’t realize was that 
the cold weather was an effect of global 
warming. The changing temperatures 
have caused a rise in ocean levels, which 
in turn caused an increase in water vapor, 
leading to the intense snow storms, espe- 
cially on the coast. 

And guess what? Americans chose to 
believe those jokesters. 

Why? That’s something that my brain 
refuses to wrap itself around. It makes 
absolutely no sense to me that global 


warming is an issue that politicians 
themselves have to discuss, seeing that, 
according to the scientific evidence, cli- 
mate change is definitely occurring. 
Congress’ job as a whole is to make laws 
for our country. They are supposed to 
solve tough problems and create policy 
that best serves everyone, not argue over 
scientific facts. 

Theoretically, in 1776, this sounded ap- 
pealing. But Washington never wanted a 
bipartisan government. And that’s exactly 
what's hurting us today, especially with 
the Tea Party members who are dead-set 
against the current government. 

When Obama was elected, he prom- 
ised to work on issues concerning cli- 
mate change. A group of senators was 
formed including John F. Kerry(D-Mass), 
Lindsey O. Graham(R-S.C.), and Joseph I 
Lieberman(D-Conn). The senators started 
off with a plan to help cap carbon emis- 
sions and keep some of the large compa- 
nies happy. 

Graham also wanted to limit the 
power of the Environmental Protection 
Agency(EPA) which made the other two 
senators a bit uneasy. However, even 
with this provision, Graham immedi- 
ately faced backlash and uproar from 
South Carolinians when he announced 
that he was joining ranks with two lib- 
erals (that is, if you count Lieberman as 
one). 

The Republicans didn’t even stop to 
consider that he might be thinking in 
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To combat global warming Americans need to embrace new sources of “clean” energy, such as wind power. 
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their best interests. They just automati- 
cally rioted when they heard of any sort 
of cooperation. That’s pretty ridiculous. 
Maybe they don’t 
like Obama’s_ ad- 
ministration, or 
maybe they’re just 
crazy and against 
anyone who's 
mildly liberal. 

That's fine. But 
they should keep 
their insane ven- 
dettas at home. 
They pretend to be 
patriotic and care 
about what's best 
for the country, 
but automatically 
rebelling against 
anything Demo- 
cratic is most cer- 
tainly not what’s 
best for America. 

The three sena- 
tors compromised 
and came up with 
an increase in nuclear power and drilling 
for natural gas and offshore oil in return 
for a cap on carbon emissions. While nat- 
ural gas is not a clean source of energy, it 
is much better than using coal and oil. 

However, during this time, someone 
leaked to Fox News that the White House 
did not support the energy bill. Then, as 
if there weren't enough problems, the oil 
spill occurred. While it certainly helped 
highlight ongoing environmental prob- 
lems, it completely destroyed the basis of 
the energy bill. 

This drama, combined with the uproar 
among his South Carolinian constituents, 
caused Graham to leave the trio. The bill 
was dead before arrival. On the positive 
side, there is currently a revival of a Clean 
Energy Bill, which would set a goal of 15 
percent renewable energy by 2021 and 
would require utilities to start drawing 
from renewable energy sources starting 
in 2012. 

However, this bill still has to be voted 
on, and who knows what could happen 
between now and then, especially with 
the mid-term elections coming up. All of 
this red tape occurs purely because Con- 
gressmen are always worrying about the 
people who will vote for them the next 
term. 

Yes, getting reelected will signifi- 
cantly affect their lives. I’m sure their 
descendants will love to tell everyone 
how popular of a leader they were while 
they face one environmental crisis after 
another. 

Don’t get me wrong, I love that the 


USS. is.a ‘democracy, and that I have the ~ 
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freedom to vote and make decisions. But 
I think we’re at a point where nothing is 
getting done. Global warming has got to 
be more important 
than __ bipartisan- 
ship and popular- 
ity. People need 
to realize that the 
environment is 
changing, and hu- 
mans caused it. 

Now, as Ameri- 
cans, it is the time 
to fix our actions. 
There needs to be 
a cap on carbon 
emissions right 
away, and a change 
in energy sources. 
There is always 
going to be con- 
flict between the 
economy and the 
environment. 

The first step to 
solving this is to 
educate the people 
on how to use less resources and live 
more sustainable lives. Laws are going 
to have to be made against huge compa- 
nies, and Americans are going to have to 
adjust to a less materialistic lifestyle. For 
those who are worried about their big 
businesses, green-collar jobs are becom- 
ing increasingly more popular. 

For those who feel that the adminis- 
tration isn’t doing enough, I agree com- 
pletely. However, it is necessary to stick 
behind Obama or else we will end up 
with someone like Bush who basically 
ignored the environment and messed up 
everything that the EPA did under Clin- 
ton. 

Congress, the EPA, and the White 
House are going to have to find some 
way to work together and appear uni- 
fied, or the American people will become 
increasingly dissatisfied with their lack 
of action. 

I realize that Congress has a lot on its 
plate besides global warming, and that 
there are other important issues that 
should be discussed. Fine. But instead 
of trying to limit the power of the EPA, 
Congress should be welcoming its help 
and giving it as much power as possible, 
especially when it comes to reducing the 
pollution spewing out from huge energy 
companies. 

By hiring, nonpartisan, objective 
people who have the time and energy 
to focus solely on global warming and 
clean energy sources, Congress doesn’t 
have to worry about getting reelected, 
and actual environmental issues can be 
solved. 
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Change we can't agree on: Health care reform in the United States 


Despite the passage of the Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act in March, health care reform continues to remain a contentious issue 


By GREG SGAMMATO 


s the midterm elections 
steadily approach, perhaps 
no one issue is as conten- 
tious as that of health care 
policy. In particular, the Pa- 
tient Protection and Affordable Care Act 
(PPACA), signed into law by President 
Obama on March 23, 2010, has proven to 
be the most controversial aspect of the 
Democrats’ health care reform agenda. 

The PPACA includes a number of 
provisions to be implemented over the 
next four years. These include subsidiz- 
ing insurance premiums, expanding 
eligibility for Medicaid, creating health 
insurance exchanges, incentivizing 
businesses to provide insurance pro- 
grams for their employees, prohibiting 
denial of coverage based on pre-existing 
coverage and a number of other stipula- 
tions. 

One major point of contention is the in- 
dividual mandate. Everyone who can af- 
ford health care, excluding illegal immi- 
grants and those exempted on religious 
grounds, must pay for it; if one does not, 
one must pay a penalty of $695 or 2.5 per- 
cent of income. 

The rational for such a mandate is sim- 
ple: without one, many Americans would 
hold out on purchasing coverage until 
they need it, thus driving up premiums 
for those with existing coverage. This 
would risk a free-fall in which higher 
premiums would preclude a number of 
people from coverage. While this problem 
does exist today, the ban on pre-existing 
condition prohibitions would almost cer- 
tainly amplify it. 

This mandate was deemed prefer- 
able to a general tax offset by credits 
for premiums paid; Democrats in Con- 
gress avoided instituting a tax very 
carefully. 

The issue of individual mandate has 
taken the stage in the GOP’s fight against 
health care reform. Attorneys general in 
almost 20 states have filed suits challeng- 
ing the PPACA, claiming that it funda- 

mentally violates constitutional rights. 

Turning to this November’s midterm 
elections, the issue of the individual 
mandate continues to be problematic. 
While opponents — Republicans — are 
staunchly opposed to it, they maintain 
support for other parts of the package, 
such as insurance reforms that prevent 
firms from denying coverage to thou- 
sands of citizens. 

What's problematic, though, is that 
without the mandate, these reforms are 


unsustainable; similarly, 
without adequate subsi- 
dies — which GOP mem- 
bers are also against — the 
individual mandate will 
not be avoidable. Thus it 
seems that, at least in its 
current form, the PPACA 
cannot function without 
allits parts working simul- 
taneously —a fact that has 
made agreement over re- 
form very difficult. 

Taking a step back, it is 
useful to examine how this 
election's results will affect 
the future of health care re- 
form. If the Democrats were 
to retain control of both 
Houses, for example, it is 
reasonable to assume reform 
would continue without in- 
cident. 

If, however, Republicans 
were to take control of ei- 
ther House, they would 
presumably mobilize to 
cut off funding for several 
aspects of the PPACA — 
including the aforemen- 
tioned individual mandate 
and subsidies to individu- 
als who cannot afford cov- 
erage. 

In the short term, it is unlikely that the 
PPACA will be repealed — at least before 
2013. Even if Republicans were able to 
muster 60 votes in the Senate, President 
Obama could simply vetoa repeal act. 
Considering it takes two-thirds of both 
Houses to override a veto, this decision 
would most likely stick. 

In the event of a Republican president 
taking office in 2012, though, repeal of the 
bill in 2013 would more than certainly be- 
come a possibility. 

But if Republicans were to seize power 
in either House, it is likely that PPACA’s 
progress would be crippled — possibly 
for good. If this turns out to be the case, 
Social Security, Medicaid and Medicare 
would remain fairly unchanged. 

In terms of the first two, such a sce- 
nario would not be earth shattering. So- 
cial Security, at least for the next three de- 
cades, remains in good shape. There is a 
long-term funding gap, but minor institu- 
tional changes — e.g. increases in revenue 
or cuts in benefits — could easily solve for 
this problem. 

Similarly, the state of Medicaid could 
definitely be much worse. While Medic- 
aid’s costs will indeed rise as a result of 


long-term care, this increase pales in com- 
parison to the funding gap with which 
Medicare is faced. 

While the PPACA certainly solved a 
few problems with Medicare's funding 
balance, the gap will continue to exist 
and cause problems without a substantial 
injection of revenue or re-tooling of the 
health care system. 

Both the Left and Right have their 
own interpretation of the PPACA. GOP 
politicians are quick to label the indi- 
vidual mandate and other aspects of 
the bill as government takeover, a dis- 
proportionate increase in Washington’s 
influence over Americans. Democrats, 
though, argue that the bill is simply 
building on the foundation that already 
exists — namely, that of private insur- 
ance companies. 

Should the Democrats lose control of 
either House, many fear that Republicans 
may not directly attempt to repeal health 
care reform, but rather choke sources of 
its funding, thereby crippling the Left’s 
agenda. 

An extremely important question go- 
ing into November is just how insurance 
companies and employers will modify 
the insurance packages they offer to their 
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The Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act (PPACA) has proven to be the centerpiece for debate over health care reform. 


respective clients and employees. The 
most likely scenario is that most firms 
will continue to offer coverage to their 
employees, but such an outcome is not a 
necessary one. 

What would happen, for example, if 
employers decide to jettison their insur- 
ance programs, considering them too 
much hassle? Their employees would 
then become eligible to purchase cover- 
age through exchanges — thus becoming 
eligible for subsidies. If this was to occur, 
the budget cost of the reform bill would 
spike tremendously. Whether or not this 
particular chain of events will occur is 
not as relevant as the truism is point out: 
the enormous degree of uncertainty that 
surrounds health care reform in the im- 
mediate future. 

While midterm elections may certainly 
change the course of health care reform, 
major reforms — the individual and em- 
ployer mandates, subsidies, extensions 
of Medicaid — won't take affect until 
January 1, 2014. And while these reforms 
may indeed be repealed, it seems that a 
more pertinent issue will be how they are 
implemented on the national .and state 
levels. For now, one must simply sit and 

enjoy the show. 
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In Medieval and early modern Europe, there 


was only one person who could criticize the king 
or queen to their face, and that was the court jester. 


This unique honor was taken very 


seriously. Queen 


Elizabeth is said to have rebuked one of her fools for being, 


“too nice.” There is a unique relationship between comedy 
and politics. Aslong as there have been people in power, there has 
been the proverbial “wise-guy” around to mock that person, 


By HUSSAIN DANISH 


Greek playwrights like Aristophanes 
and Menander used the theater as political 
playground. Their satirical comedies were 
filled with open criticisms of the Athenian 


dian risks losing his audience. It is best to 
stick with a topic that everyone knows or 
can at least appreciate. There is nothing bet- 
ter than politics — it is a shared experience, 
a part of national identity that everyone 
holds in common. 


elite. In fact, many In fact, well done 
SieiMand cusrect ee ened 
le ae A Pew Research fate the ‘masses 
aes in exile, Center Poll conducted ee NEE 
Dante ; Alighieri in 2008 found that au- Lizz, Winstead, 
Comeiy, detaiing Giences for The Daily Proves" of Te 


his imaginary jour- 
ney through heaven, 
hell and purgatory. 
Dante did not shy 
away from mak- 
ing his point clear: 
he placed several 
prominent political 
figures, _ including 
previous Popes, in 
hell. Even the great 
bard himself, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, is 
said to have sneaked 
ina few political jabs - 

at Elizabethan politics in his plays, most no- 
tably Richard II. 

In USS. politics, political satire has blos- 
somed. We Americans love to make fun: of 
the people who are in power, no matter who 
those people might be at the moment. In the 
famous words of Mark Twain, “Suppose you 
were an idiot and suppose you were a mem- 
ber of Congress. But I repeat myself.” 

Why is political humor so prevalent in 
society? For humor to work, the audience 
needs to understand what is going on — in 
essence, what the joke is actually making 
fun of. Too obscure a topic and the come- 


Show and The Colbert 
Report were betterin- an 
formed about world 
news and events than 
the general population, 
scoring in the highest 
percentile on knowl- 
edge of current events. 


“A good political 
joke deconstructs 
issue using 
humor and satire. 
It has the person 
hearing the joke 
think about the 
hypocrisy that’s 
being pointed out 
in the joke.” 

A Pew Re- 
search Center Poll 
conducted in 2008 
found that found 
that audiences for 
The Daily Show and The Colbert Report were 
better informed about world news and 
events than the general population, scor- 
ing in the highest percentile on knowledge 
of current events. While the general public 
should not rely on comedy shows for their 
news, it is clear that political satire and com- 
edy do play a role in shaping public opinion. 

Political satire also tends to reflect the 
national mood. For example, during the 
height of the health care debate, The Onion 
published an article entitled “U.S. Govern- 
ment to Save Billions by Cutting Wasteful 
Senator Program,” which highlighted the 


Federal government’s plan to dissolve ire has evolved 


the Senate because of its ineffective- rapidly over 
ness as a governing body. the last cen- 
In many ways, satire and humor tury. The de- 


velopment 
of radio and 
television has 
~ allowed satire 
to expand into 
new media. 
Shows like Sat- 
urday Night Live! 
brought political 
humor into the 
home. Presidents 
from Richard Nixon 


have become an integral part of Amer 
ican politics. Take, for example, the fa- 
mous mascots for the Democratic and 
Republican parties: the donkey and thg 
elephant, respectively. Both symbo. 
evolved out of political cartoons draw 7 
by Thomas Nast, called the father of th. 
editorial cartoon. Credited with having™ 
help sway public opinion in support 
of the Civil War, Nast’s most famous 
work came in the 1870s, when he took 
on Tammany Hall and political cor- 
ruption in New York City. Boss 
Tweed, the head of the Tamma- 
ny political machine and the 
target of most of these 
political cartoons, . 
supposed- 
ly said 
in -re- 
sponse 
t of 
Nast’s 
Chalnee 
toons, 
SO tOup = 
them 
damned 
pictures. 
Ieee dont 
care what 
the pa- 
pers write 
about me. 
My —con- 
stituents 
can’t read. ' 
But damn it, 
they can see 
pictures.” 
Political sat- 
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to Barack Obama have been mocked and 
caricatured. Other politicians, like Bar- 
ney Frank, Ross Perot, Henry Kissinger, 
Newt Gingrich and Sarah Palin, have 
also become targets for the show’s writ- 
ers. 

However, the advent of the internet 
has truly transformed political satire 
and comedy. Its impact on comedy is 
multifold. First, the internet has allowed 
for the rapid dissemination of informa- 
tion of all types. Within minutes, a video 
from a political rally can be uploaded 
for millions to see. Conversely, videos 
mocking politicians can also quickly go 
“viral.” The internet serves as a massive 
storage bin, providing limitless material 
for comedians and political satirists to 
use. 

Take, for example, The Daily Show with 
Jon Stewart. Despite what viewers may be- 
lieve, the production of each episode re- 
quires hours of work, writing and rewrit- 
ing. 

“You'd be incredibly _ gi 
surprised at how <i 
regimented 
our day is 
and how 
the infra- 
structure 
of the 
show is 
mecha- 
nized,” 
Stewart ¢ 
said in an 
interview 
with NPR. 
“People say, 
‘The Daily 
Show, you guys 

just sit around 
and make jokes,’ 


but to weed 
through all of this 


material 
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and decide what to do, we have a very 
strict day that we have to adhere to. And 
by doing that, it gives us the freedom to 
improvise.” 

The show, in large part, is dictated by 
what the media is covering. Scripts are of- 
ten revised as new material is found. This 
revision process is largely fueled by the 
internet, which provides a vast repository 
of clips from news sources as well as com- 
mon citizens. 

Because it is a relatively new tech- 
nology, the internet has also created 
material for the likes of Jon Stewart 
and Stephen Colbert. While Obama 
was able to successful use the internet 
in his 2008 campaign, many politicians 
have failed to adapt to the new tool. 
Their political gaffes provide valuable 
material. 

Most importantly, the internet has de- 
mocratized the process of political sat- 
ire. With websites like Pundit Kitchen, 
everyday citizens can participate in the 
comedy process and have their work 
published online. What was once a right 


@ => reserved for a select few has now become 


something in which anyone with a 


=. computer and an internet connection 


Be can participate. 

Jon Stewart and Stephen Colbert 
have become the icons of political hu- 
* mor. With a strong, almost cult-like 
; following, The Daily Show and The 
Colbert Report have become two of 
the most popular shows in the coun- 
try. Stewart and Colbert have become 
pop-culture icons and their respective 
shows have evolved dramatically since 


| their inceptions. 


Unlike previous political satirists, 
Colbert and Stewart recognize that 
there is a fourth branch to govern- 
ment: the media. Media, for a 
long time, avoided be- 
ing the object 
of po- 
litical 
satire. 
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tions like Harvard’s National Lampoon 
and shows like Saturday Night Live! have 
mocked and caricaturized the media, 
they did not satirize or comment on its 
unique relationship with politics. That 
changed with Colbert and Stewart on 
the air. On both shows, politicians and 
the media are both direct objects of ridi- 
cule. 

Yet, Colbert and Stewart use two very 
different forms of humor on their respec- 
tive shows. The Daily Show in some ways 
is like a stand up comedy routine. Stew- 
art makes no attempt to fool the audi- 
ence, who is fully aware of his political 
beliefs. 

At alltimes, the audience is aware that 
Stewart is speaking his mind. He delivers 
his political commentary in the form of 
humor. 

Colbert has taken a very alternate 
route to comedy. Like Sacha Baron Co- 
hen, Colbert has adopted an alternate, 
TV persona: the Reverend Sir Dr. Stephen 
T. Colbert, D.F.A.. Described as a “well- 
intentioned, poorly informed high-status 
idiot,” the character is a self-obsessed 
right-wing commentator. 

He incorporates aspects of the real 
Colbert's life and interests, but is mod- 
eled primarily as a parody of cable news 
pundits, particularly Bill O’Reilly, who 
he calls “Papa Bear.” Colbert the char- 
acter is a caricature, an exaggeration of 
current media stars. 

By pushing the caricature to the ex- 
treme, Colbert highlights how ridicu- 
lous these television pundits are in real 
life. Not surprisingly, because he does 
such a good job of playing the persona, 
Colbert has convinced some that he is 
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Hey you @$sholes 
this is very serious stuff. 
What you're doing is 


not funny and offensive. * 
Plus you killed Kenny. 
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actually a die-hard conservative in real 
life, including members of the Bush cab- 
inet. 

It is important to note that Stewart 
and Colbert are are not journalists. In 
Stewarts own words, the two comedians 
merely make the connections between 
different news stories. They do not fact 
check and they are not bound to any 
journalistic criteria. Both shows, how- 
ever, make an enormous effort to make 
sure their material is based on facts and 
not heresay. 

“We fact-check so when we tell a joke, 
it hits you at sort of a gut level — not be- 
cause we have a journalistic integrity, 
[but because] hopefully we have a come- 
dic integrity that we don’t want to vio- 
late,” Stewart said in an interview with 
NPR. 

The upcoming “Rally to Restore San- 
ity and/or Fear” represents a new shift in 
political satire. Colbert and Stewart have 
expanded their parody to a new medium: 
the political rally. The event will attempt 
to highlight the insanity and anger that 
has become a part of modern political dis- 
course. 

But the event goes beyond mocking the 
tea party; in some ways, the event pokes 
fun at the basic building block of democ- 
racy, the citizen, who is as much a part of 
the political system as the politicians and 
the media talking heads. 

Colbert and Stewart, in the ultimate 
celebration of democracy, seek to com- 
ment on the role of the citizen, whatever 
that may be, in the daily dialogue that oc- 
curs on Capitol Hill. In many ways, the 
two comedians are pioneers of political 
satire. 
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Getting high on ch 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


he upcoming No- 
vember vote in | 
California has 
received wide- 
spread attention 
as the state moves to legalize 
recreational marijuana. 

If Proposition 19 is passed, 
sales of the drug could po- 
tentially by taxed by city of- 
ficials. 

The hope is that such a | 
tax could provide millions | 
of dollars for public coffers. 
It is also thought that in the 
decriminalization of pos- 
session, taxpayer's money 
would be saved by having to 
devote less of it to incarcer- 
ating those who violate the 
law. 

Prop19, known as_ the 
“Regulate, Control and Tax 
Cannabis Act,” allows adults 
— defined as individuals over 
the age of 21 — to possess one 


ounce of marijuana for recre- 
ational use. 

It also permits an individ- 
ual to grow his own marijuana as long as 
such a garden does not exceed 25 square 
feet. 

The act does not allow one to use mari- 
juana in public, on school grounds, near 
children or to drive while under the influ- 
ence of the drug. 

If passed, the act would be put into 
effect a mere one day after the election, 
which takes place on November 2, in 
whichever 11 cities have the proposition 
on their ballots. 

The referendum was added to the No- 
vember ballot after 694,248 California 
residents signed a petition for such an ad- 
dition. In order to have a question added 
to the ballot in California, the state law re- 
quires that only 433,971 individuals must 
sign the petition. 

Regardless of the outcome of this act, 
marijuana laws in California have already 
undergone change. In October, Governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger signed SB 1449 
which will lessen the charge of marijuana 
possession (less than an ounce) from a 
criminal misdemeanor to a civil infrac- 
tion as of January 2011. 

It is no surprise that California may be 
the first state to legalize recreational mar- 
ijuana use, as the west coast state was also 
the first to legalize medical marijuana. 
That legalization, in 1996, was followed 
by 13 other states. 

Current polls suggest that 50 percent 
of the population may vote in favor of 
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the act, a theory strongly supported by 
the state’s struggling economy; Califor- 
nia currently carries a 20 billion dollar 
deficit. 

A 2009 Gallup poll showed that sup- 
port for legalizing marijuana use may not 
be confined to California as 44 percent of 
the country may vote pro-legalization if 
given the opportunity. 

Proponents of. Prop 19 have named 
their advocacy group “Tax Cannabis 
2010,” which is led by such individuals 
as Richard Lee and Jeffrey Wayne Jones. 
Many advocates insist on the important 
fiscal impacts of passing such a referen- 
dum for the state of California. 

Individuals who plan to vote “yes” to 
Prop 19 have cited a decrease in crime 
_and violence as a potential and welcome 
result of the act. 

With less law enforcement focus on 
drug crimes, there would be more re- 
sources available to handle property and 
violent crime. yy 

It would also detract from drug cartel 
funding, as currently 70 percent of such 
funds are made by illegal marijuana sales. 

From an environmental standpoint, 
the referendum would additionally re- 
duce illegal grow operations and thus 
lower the cumulative damage to Califor- 
nia’s public lands. 

Along with the aforementioned in- 
crease to city savings, fewer jail cells may 
be occupied by those who have violated 
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the drug law. Instead, other criminals 
would be able to fully serve their entire 
sentence. Legalization would also reduce 
the costs of prosecution of such drug 
charges by $300 million 

Finally, advocates do not believe that 
it would result in a negative social cli- 
mate as legal marijuana sales could po- 
tentially detract from alcohol sales. 

Supporters of the referendum believe 
that legalized marijuana presents a saf- 
er alternative than the consumption of 
alcoholic substances. . 

There have been multiple opponents 
of the referendum, most obviously 
those involved with strict anti-drug 
campaigns, who claim that legalization 
would facilitate more drug tourism as 
well as a higher use of marijuana and 
other harder drugs. 

It is speculated that allowing adults 
to use marijuana would lead to a lower 
perception of risk among youth following 
such examples. t: 

Opponents also say that such a law 
would directly increase such things as 
impaired driving. Additionally, if le- 
galized, marijuana prices could drop, 
which might lead to an increase in us- 
ers and bring with it a change in social 
climate. 

While it would be a blanket statement 
to assume that anti-drug campaigns 
would cease to exist, studies suggest a 
50 to 70 percent increase in marijuana 


use reminiscent of 1970s 
America. 

By legalizing the drug, 
companies such as those who 
hire drivers for their buses 
or trucks would be unable to 
drug test their employees. If 
such a test indicated use of 
marijuana, no action could 
be taken against the employ- 
ee. Instead, a driver under 
the influence of marijuana 
could not be legally deterred 
from such actions until after 
a wreck or similar serious 
consequence. 

The same such scenar- 
io can be applied to those 
workers who operate heavy 
machinery or hold similar 
jobs where marijuana use 
could slow reaction time 
that is vital to optimal per- 
formance levels. 

Additionally, this refer- 
endum poses several legal 
problems. As sale and pos- 
session of marijuana is a fed- 
eral crime, if the referndum 
passes it will create a conflict 
between federal and _ state 


ange: The politics of marijuana 


laws. 

California may legalize the drug, but 
that does not mean that the federal gov- 
ernment will stop prosecuting individu- 
als who have violated the national law. 

It has been suggested that if the act 
passes, Californian government agen- 
cies would stop enforcing the federal 
law, thus leading to tension between 
the state and the United States govern- 
ment. 

Despite federal law enforcement offi- 
cial’s abilities to make arrests for posses- 
sion, only one percent of all marijuana 
arrests are made by them. 

This suggests that such enforcement 
of the federal law on marijuana is largely 
reliant on state law enforcer’s compli- 
ance to uphold the federal standard. 

Not only would this lead to unneces- 
sary and additional confusion in inter- 
preting state versus federal laws, but it 
also has to potential to lead to other ad- 
verse side effects such as a decrease in 
drug treatment program funding. 

Recently in the state of Washington, 
a proposal similar to that of Prop 19 was 
defeated in legislature. Similar proposals 
in Nevada and Rhode Island have failed 
as well. 

Regardless of the final outcome for 
California, this referendum brings an 
issue to the national forefront and facili- 
tates an important discussion regarding 
drug laws. 
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We are at a turning point in American history. If we make the right choices we can bring about an era of peace and progress. 


_As the country enters the 2Ist century, it must plot its course and decide what path to take 


By ERICH REIMER 


here are times in human 

history where there lies 

great potential not only for 

international cooperation 

and peace, but also for war, 
competition and tension, depending on 
the paths that the nations and peoples of 
the world choose. 

Our past century has seen an unusu- 
al number of these moments - one such 
point was in 1918 after World War I, an- 
other in 1945 after World War II, and a 
third in 1991 after the end of the Cold 
War. And now, we face another point 
in history where once again there exist 
two paths; a path to international un- 
derstanding and a path to international 
rivalry. 

The character of the past few admin- 
istrations of the United States govern- 
ment has generally been to attempt to 
foster better relations with much of the 
world, with various exceptions either by 
nation or region during various admin- 
istrations. | 

This is compared to various times in 
the past when the United States simply 
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did not bother creating more positive 
foreign relations with other countries, or 
simply deliberately just rough-handed 
them with America’s power without any 
other considerations. 

President Obama seems to have made 
it a central point of his foreign policy to 
encourage greater economic and cultural 
cooperation among the United States and 
the Middle East, Russia, China and argu- 
ably India. 

Of course President Obama is still 
trying to keep up and repair any re- 
cent damages to our relationship with 
Europe and other traditional American 
friends such as Japan. However, we also 
can’t forget that the United States still 
does maintain a highly oppositional 
stance towards various states in the 
world such as Iran, North Korea, Cuba, 
and Venezuela. 

America also still maintains mili- 
tary operations in various sectors of the 
world and although it may cooperate 
with certain nations on certain issues, it 
may oppose them on others (whether on 
tariffs, labor costs, currency valuation, 
etc). 

What is the eventual desired result of 
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this positive relationship building be- 
tween states? What does America gain 
out of it? Is it all just a bunch of smoke 
and mirrors while the real competition 
between’ nations still goes forward un- 
deterred? What are the motivations? Will 
this attitude remain? 

Domestically we see debates abound 
about the role America should pursue 
in the world — from those who call for 
America to abandon the United Nations 
and pursue economic and military ag- 
gression against those who challenge 
our domination, to those who foresee 
the possibility of a peaceful and coop- 
erative world order forming, where hu- 
mans may live out their lives in peace 
and prosperity. 

In nearly all countries in the world, 
these debates take place too. Some coun- 
tries simply do not have the power or in- 
fluence to make their intentions and ac- 
tions matter as much as other nations, but 
certainly few will argue that the choices 
America make will not affect the global 
order significantly. 

Just as ancient statesmen debated in 
the halls of government so many thou- 
sands of years ago about whether to seek 
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a cooperative and peaceful world order or 
one of aggression and rivalry, so we do 
the same today. However, the stakes to- 
day are much higher, as is the potential 
for either greatness or failure. 

These answers are difficult, and 
certainly lie at the fundamental core 
of the debates about foreign policy 
and the general course of human his- 
tory even. It is extremely hard to pre- 
dict what will happen and even what 
should happen. 

What we do know is that our time is 
another unique point in history where the 
entire flow of human hi+story can be re- 
directed, and the work we do in our life- 
times will collectively have a great impact 
on it whether we choose to go into medi- 
cine, law, the military, business, technol- 
ogy or whatever else. 

Therefore it is up to us to become edu- 
cated, and when our personal and collec- 
tive influence finally grows and blossoms, 
to use it to bring about what we believe 
the answers are. For despite the fields we 
go in, we shall all have a part to play in 
the coming history of the world. This is a 
great moment in the tale of human exis- 
tence to be in. 
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